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PREFACE. 



Every person should possess some knowledge of the his- 
tory of his own country. It seems necessary to the exist* 
ence of true and enlightened patriotism. Youth is the fit* 
test season to acquire this knowledge. It is the season of 
the most leisure; the memory is then less incumbered; this J 
knowledge gratifies that curiosity, which is natural to the 
human mind, and which is peculiarly strong in the early 
period of life. 

Among the first settlers of New-England were some of 
the best and Wisest men of the age; men remarkable for 
their christian piety, patience, fortitude, and benevolent cn- 
terprize, deserving a rank among the worthies who have 
founded empires, enlightened nations, and given glory to { 
the age and country in which they lived. Its history, in yf 
consequence, has been more entirely preserved, and better J 
authenticated, from its first settlement, than that of any 
other portion of the globe, of equal magnitude and import- 
ance. No history is more replete with useful instruction 
and entertainment. It furnishes many important lessons to 
warriors, statesmen, and divines. It may be read and stud- 
ied with much profit by our youth. 

The abundant but scattered materials for the history of 
this favoured portion of the world, it has been our aim to re- 
duce to a form, order, and size, adapted to the use of the 
higher classes in schools, and to families. We have en- 
deavoured faithfully to bring into view the most operative 
causes, near and more remote, which led to the settlement 
of New- England, with the impelling motives of the imme* , 
diate agents in this bold enterprize, and to trace the steps 
by which she has risen to her present distinguished rank 
in the political, literary and commercial world. To render 
the work interesting to youth, we have laboured to clothe 
our ideas in plain, familiar language, and to blend enter- - 
tainment with instruction. 

The sources whence we have derived our information 
have been very numerous, and the most authentic that our 
country affords. Among them many occasional sermons, 
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IV PREFACE. 

miscellaneous publications, records and manuscripts, have 
been faithfully consulted, and their essence condensed into 
this little volume. In the use of these voluminous materials 
we have not been hurried. A considerable part of the work 
was compiled in 1802, for the Supplement of Dobson's 
edition of the Encyclopedia; and, by his permission, and 
the advice of some judicious friends, has been revised, en- 
larged, divided into chapters, and published in its present 
form, for more general benefit. 

To extend the usefulness of this work, an abstract of the 
history of New- York and New- Jersey has been added to this 
edition, with a view to its introduction into the schools of 
these respectable states; and that their pious and indigent 
youth, of promising talents, might enjoy the benefit of a por- 
tion of the avails of its sale, Whatever this may be. One of 
the authors, who is sole proprietor of the work, having con- 
secrated the net profits of all future editions of it to this 
purpose. 

Conscious, that in compiling and publishing this little 
volume, we have been prompted by an upright regard to 
the best interests of our country, we commit it to the can- 
dour and patronage of the public. We hope the youth of 
the several states, a summary of whose history is here given, 
will read with pleasure and improvement what we have 
written for their particular use, with labour and delight; 
that while reading, they will admire, then love, then imitate 
the shining virtues of their pious forefathers, be emulous to 
preserve pure their wise institutions, and, like them, receive 
the applause and blessings of succeeding generations. 

J. MORSE. 



E. PARISH. 



April, 1, 1850. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TO record the progress of human affairs, as 
directed by the providence of God ; to exhibit the con- 
nexion of events, showing how an immense series is 
produced, as cause and effect ; to display the character 
of man and of God, is the interesting office of a histori- 
an. The student in history, therefore, may learn the spon^ 
taneous results of human passions ; the nature of the Divine 
government in this small province of the universe ; — he 
'may perceive the wisdom and the righteousness of God, in 
fusing individuals to power and fame, and bringing them 
down to captivity, dependence and .ruin ; in his ele- 
vating cities and empires to greatness and glory, to science 
and religion — and in bis overturning cities and empires, and 
subjecting them to the dominion of ignorance and vice ; — 
he may discover the power of God to be peculiarly man- 
ifest it^ producing, from events trivial and common, those 
consequences, which are immensely important, and vastly 
distant in time and place. History, therefore, has always 
been considered an efficacious method of instructing man- 
kind. Good men in every age have employed it for this 
invaluable- purpose. It displays the felicities of goodness, 
and the miseries of vice; unfolds events, which have ful- 
filled prophecies that are past, and produces confidence 
in those, which remain to be fulfilled. Examples of indi- 
viduals, great and good ; of communities distinguished for 
wisdom *nd integrity, powerfully excite the student to im-^ 
itate their virtues. 

B 
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XIV INTRODUCTION* 

The settlement of New-England by a colony of Christ- 
ians, may be remotely ascribed to the Reformation of Lu- 
ther in Germany ; or, to speak more exactly, to the rational 
and evangelical instructions of Wickliffe in England. 
While others were wrapt in papal darkness, he saw the 
true light. He was one of those uncommon men, one of 
an age, who appear in the world, as benefactors and in- 
structors of the human race. He taught that the gospel of 
Christ was a perfect rule of life and manners ; that St. Pe- 
ter was not above the other apostles, nor the pontiff of Rome 
superior to the bishops. 

A hundred and thirty years before Luther, Wickliffe rose, 
the morning star of the reformation. He was the first trans- 
lator of the New-Testament into English, and wrote nearly 
two hundred volumes. These, with his bones, were burto 
byorderofthecoimcil of Constance, forty one years after 
his death. He taught, for substance, the same doctrines 
which Luther afterwards taught with so much greater suc- 
cess ; the same doctrines which have since been professed 
by the Puritans, and which now constitute the creed of the 
great body of the New-England churches. * 

These new doctrinces of Wickliffe roused the resent- 
ment of the papal church/ Though for more than a thou- 
sand years, christians 1*ad not armed themselves with 
any weapons of force to punish their errmg brethren; 
though their only means of restraining those who wandered 
from the footsteps of the flock, had been prayers and.tears, 
admonitions and excommunications; yet now finding 
these insufficient, the council of Lateran, A.D.U 15, in im- 
itation of tf.e pagan emperors, and instigated by papal ». 
fluence, gave orders that all heretics should be delivered 
over to the civil magistrate to be burned Then blazed the 
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first fire of persecution, kindled by professing christians; a 
fire which has sometimes carried misery and ruin through 
a whole nation ; a fire, whose embers are now hardly ex- 
tinguished on the altars of the church. 

But the conflagration did not reach England till about 
two hundred years after its commencement ; till near the 
close of the fourteenth century. In the reign of Richard 
II. and of Henry IV. and Henry V. laws were enacted, 
that heretics " might be burned to death before the peo- 
ple." The consequences were terrible. If any of the 
laity refused any profits, or any token of respect, which were 
supposed to be due to the priests of Rome, they were im- 
mediately suspected and accused of heresy, imprisoned* and 
put to death. By a law of Henry V. not only the followers 
o^Wickliffe, but whoever else they were, " who should 
read the scriptures in the mother tongue, should forfeit 
land, cattle and goods, from their heirs forever, and so be 
condemned for heretics to God, and most arrant traitors to 
the land." To this iniquitous law hundreds fell victims* 
In such a state of things, Henry VIII. ascended the throne 
of England. This proud young monarch) during the first 
part of his reign, was a warm supporter of the papal power, 
and put to torture and to death multitudes of the bold con- 
fessors of the truth. 

The effects o the Reformation by Luther, were now felt 
in England. The young king, possessing enough of scho- 
lastic learning to make him vain, and of zeal against the 
truth, to make him mad, engaged in a controversy with 
Luther, and published a book against him, which, " though 
it carried the king's name in the title," was actually written 
by another hand. " But whoever had the labor of the book, 
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XVI INTRODUCTION. 

the king had the thanks, and the reward."* The Pope 
conferred on him for this act, the title of " Defender of the 
Faith" which he had the weakness to value as <« the bright- 
est jewel in his crown."t This event happened in the 
year 1521. 

A few years after this, an occurrence took place, which 
proved nearly fatal to the cause of popery in England, and 
in a wonderful manner favored the advancement of the 
Reformation. The king, who had lived with his wife Kath- 
arine nearly twenty years, became weary of her ; and being 
as unprincipled as he was licentious, he pretended great 
compunction of conscience, because he had lived with her 
so long ; she having been his brother's widow. The truth 
was, he had fallen in love with Anne Boleyn. In the ardor 
of this passion, he consulted with the universities of Europe J - 
he applied to the pope for a divorce ; but the pope from 
political motives, not yielding to his desires, Henry adopted 
a short and violent course. He declared himself and his 
kingdom independent of Rome, and himself " sole and su- 
preme head of the church of England.":} Under such ma- 
lignant auspices the Reformation had its rise in the En- 
glish nation. Though nothing could be more unscriptural 
of absurd, than for a vicious layman to assume the uncon- 
trouled authority of reforming heresies, of establishing doc* 

* Fox's Martyrology. 

f His Jester, whom he kept at court, seeing the king overjoyed, 
asked the reason, and being told that it was occasioned by his new 
title, he said, " My good Harry, let thee and me defend each other, 
and let the faith alone to defend itself." 

$ This sacred title, the proud monarch, afterward, got annexed to 
the frown, by an aet of parliament: and, incredible as it may seem, 
it is rttatoed to this time. N§y!in. 
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trines, discipline, and modes of worship for the church of 
Christ ; yet these daring measures have been followed 
With immense, benefits to the cause of Christianity. So 
marvellously does God cause « the wrath of man to praise 
him." The wicked passions of Henry, though he meant not 
so, occasioned a light, which still shines to cheer millions of 
Christians scattered over the face of the earth ; but for a 
season, it gleamed through much darkness. Henry himself 
became a persecutor. His Roman Catholic subjects he 
persecuted for their obedience to the Roman pontiff* The 
fpllowers of Wickliffe he persecuted, because they were 
wiser and better than himself. The conceited tyrant felt 
entirely competent to direct the faith and worship of all tu> 
subjects. He was, in fact, the pope of England. One of 
the many evils, which grew out of this unwarrantable and 
wicked conduct of the king, was the prevalence of a variety 
of conflicting opinions. Soon it was an article of complaint 
to the court, that a diversity of doctrines were delivered 
from the pulpits. This was considered an insupportable 
evil. As an effectual remedy the king ordered all preach- 
ing to be suspended throughout the kingdom, from the 12th 
of July, 1536, to the 29th of September, that he might have 
time to adjust a system of orthodoxy, to guide the clergy in 
teaching their flocks. 

In the summer of this year, (1536) the first reformed 
convocation in England assembled, over which lord Crom- 
well presided as the king's vicegerent in all spiritual mat- 
ters.* To this assembly, by order of the king, he declared, 
" That it was his majesty's pleasure, that the rites and cer- 
emonies of the Church should be reformed by the bulbs et 

• Fuller's Church History. 
B2 
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scripture, and that nothing should be maintained, which 
did not rest on that authority ; for it was absurd, since, -the 
Scriptures were acknowledged to contain the laws of 4w%j^ 
ion, that recourse should be had to glosses or the de^reci'-^ 
of popes, rather than to them."* Happy for the Chur£l£> 
for England and the world, had the king and the reform^*/ •'•; 
adhered to the rules here prescribed. But the king did or£v 
stop here. He ordered his clergy to teach the peo^le^ <: 
believe not only the whole bible, but also the ap^sUefe t|fe'.;r ' v 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds 5 that baptism was ne.<j'efea?y 5 ;^ 
to salvation ; that contrition, faith and reformation wecevf 
necessary to eternal life ; that confession to a prie^.wa^W ; 
necessary, if one can be obtained; and that his at5k)iu$0n; 
is the same, as if it were spoken by God himself; tnaj|ffi^ 7 
bread and wine of the sacrament are truly of the sain*^'" 
Which was born of the virgin; that justification^ 
renovation of nature, &c. The worship of ima^esl 
prayers to the saints were required; purgatory he kft 7 
doubtful. In this manner truth and error were miserably T 
blended. Thus was the dawn of the reformation overcast/ 
with clouds of darkness. All the people were required ^% 
law, to swear that the king was supreme head of the cbur^fr^ 
* ©f England ; a number of papists were executed for ref|s*,;> 
ing the oath. Among these were John Fisher, bishop of ^ : » 
Rochester, and Sir T. Moore, then late lord chanceUorf^v 
England. For a time this struck the people with panic*bi|^ 
did not long prevent insurrections in different places.^I^ 
Lincolnshire, twenty thousand people rose, headed bjf ^&N 
priest, and directed by a mook. - T- \- > 

fn 1538, a brighter light beamed on the church. Tg*-- 
bible was printed in English ; liberty was given to the peopfe 
• Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation. 
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to read it , one copy was ordered to be placed in every 
church ; the clergy were required to preach the necessity 
of faith and repentance, and against trusting in pilgrimages, 
or the good works of other men ; images were taken down, 
and praying to them was pronounced idolatry. These 
measures were consoling to enlightened Christians; but 
transuhtantiation, the seven sacraments, purgatory, the 
celibacy of the clergy, prayers for the dead, auricular con- 
fession, were all retained ; yet here was the utmost point 
of advance towards reformation, during the life of Henry. 
His subsequent measures proved him to be a miserable 
guide of the church. The next year, the law, called the 
bloody statute^ was enacted* Its absurd title was u an 
act for abolishing diversity of opinions," 8cc. We may per- 
tinently ask, why did he not first make a law, that all men 
should possess the same capacity, have the same education, 
the same temper, and be placed in the same circumstances ? 
The absurdity and wickedness of this law was soon manifest 
irom its effects ; five hundred persons were thrown into 
prison. The year following, the temper of the king, was 
strikingly displayed ; Protestants and Papists were burning 
at the same time. Among the victims were three Lutheran 
clergymen. The Papists suffered for denying the king's 
supremacy, and adhering to the church of Rome. 

In L543, another law was made, which indicated the 
marvellous sagacity of the rulers I It was enacted, that all 
matters of christian faith, rules and ceremonies, shall be 
published by the king's advice, and shall be in every point 
believed and obeyed. It was also enacted, that all booly of 
the Old and New Testament, being Tyndal's translation, 
comprising any articles of faith, contrary to the doctrines 
set forth by the king, shall be abolished. « No person shall 
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sing or rhyme contrary to said doctrines/* It was also 01- 
dered, that " the bible should not be read in English in any 
church ; that no women, artificers, apprentices, journey- 
men, &c. shall read the New Testament in English." 
Surely, here was popery transferred from his holiness to 
his majesty. It was also enacted, " that to the king, all au- 
thority and power is wholly given by Holy Scripture, to de- 
termine all manner of causes ecclesiastical, and to correct 
all heresies, errors, vices and sins." Into such absurdities 
do men rush, when they forsake the simplicity of the scrip- 
tures, the only standard of Christian truth. Such was the 
state of things, when this miserable man left the world, in 
1546, in the S 8th year of his reign, and 56th of his age. 

In 1 546 Edward VI. succeeded his father, at the age of nine 
years and four months. His eminent learning and piety, 
his acquaintance with mankind, and his application to busi- 
ness, rendered him a prodigy of the age, and the favorite of 
the reformers. His father had appointed sixteen persons 
to be regents of the kingdom, till his son should be eight- 
een years of age. A majority of these, so the good provi- 
dence of God was pleased to order it, were friendly to 
the reformation. Immediately persecution was stopped* 
prison doors were opened, and exiles returned home. The 
good work advanced ; large sums, which the late king had 
left to be expended in alms and prayers for the deliverance 
of his soul from purgatory, were appropriated to more use- 
ful purposes. At this early period, a powerful party op- 
posed the established liturgy.* The leaders of the refor- 
mayn were urgent for its further advancement* They 
aimed at a more perfect state of the church, both in doc- 

* Faller'a Charefc History, b©ok rii. p. 42fc 
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trine and discipline, manifesting their strong disapprobation 
of the numerous popish ceremonies and superstitions 
which still infected the church. King Edward himself 
was desirous that these corruptions should be purged from 
the churches, and that they might be brought to the apos- 
tolic purity. And so were archbishop Cranmer, bish- 
ops Latimer and Hooper, Bucer,* Ridley, and the celebrated 
John Rogers. Rogers and Hooper, according to Fuller, 
were «« the ringleaders of the non-conformists." The great 
mass of the people at this convulsed period, were divided ; 
some were zealous to retain the popish rites and liabits ; 
others as zealously opposed them. The country people, 
were loath to part with their old sports, shows, processions, 
Sec. Others viewed these as antic hristian rites, not to be 
tolerated. The clergy were as much divided as the laity. 
Pulpit thundered against pulpit. Strife and rebellion fol- 
lowed. This induced the king, the second year of his reign, 
to prohibit all preaching throughout his dominions, " in- 
tending shortly to have one uniform order throughout th» 
realm, and to put an end to all controversies in religion.* 
Accordingly, in 1552, the king assembled a convocation of 
the bishops and clergy, who adopted At articles of religion, 
to which subscription was made necessary for all ecclesias^ 
tics, previous to their officiating or enjoying any benefice 
or preferment in the church. This appears to have been 
the first instance, in which subscription to articles were en- 
joined-t 

* Bucer, who could never be prevailed upon to wear theaurpliee, 
&c was asked why he did not wear the square cap, " Because, said: 
he, my head is not square. 

f Sparrow's Coll. p. 39. Strype's Eccl. Mem. vol. ii. p. 430. 
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We have no conclusive evidence, that any other than ex- 
tempore prayers were used in the church, till the latter part 
of the fourth century. Then written prayers are first men- 
tioned ; but it was left for every bishop to draw up a form 
of prayer for his own church. In the fifth century, they 
began to consult about an agreement of prayers ; but no 
uniformity was established. In the darkest times of popery 
a great variety of forms were permitted in the Romish 
church. Every religious order had its peculiar rites. But 
the Episcopal church, as if they were resolved to outdo 
the Papists in absurdity and spiritual domination, resolved 
that her members should adopt -a complete uniformity. On 
this dreadful rock was dashed the prosperity of the nation. 
They resolved to compel all men to agree in an exact uni- 
formity of doctrines, (a thing impossible from the nature of 
the human mind) and of ceremonies of worship ; and habits 
or dress of their clergy. All these things they considered 
equally essential in their religion. 

About 1550, the sad consequences of retaining the popish 
garments became more evident. A dispute arose, howev- 
er trivial it may appear to us, which produced consequences 
of incalculable importance to remote generations, and dis- 
tant quarters of the world. All Germany was in aflame 
on the same subject. At this crisis Dr. Hooper, " a pious 
learned man"* arrived in England from Zurich ; his mind 
filled with the zeal of those times against caps and gowns 
for the clergy, lie devoted himself to preaching; was in 
the pulpit every day of the week ; and so popular were his 
sermon*, that the churches were crowded wherever he 
preached. His lame soon reached the court, *and he and 

* Bp. Burnet. 
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Dr. Poynet were appointed to preach the Lent sermons. 
To»reconcile the people t« the reformation, he was sent on 
a mission through the counties of Kent and Essex. Soon 
he was appointed bishop of Glocester, bat he declined the 
office for two reasons : " the form of the oath was intfiiou^ 
and the habits to be worn, Aaronical." The king al- 
tered the oath with his own hand. The habits were not so 
easily changed. The prelates would not allow him to de- 
cline the bishopric, nor would they dispense with the habits. 
He entreated to be excused ; urging that such a dress had 
no countenance from scripture or antiquity ; that it was the 
invention of antichrist ; that it had been abused to supersti- 
tion and idolatry, and to use it was to harmonize with anti- 
christ. All these reasons were disregarded. The bishops 
were resolved that he should be subdued and at all events, 
be made a bishop ; that he should be consecrated, according 
to the customs of the episcopal church, and wear the com- 
mon habits. He was, therefore, by order of council, si- 
lenced, and confined to his house. To be thus persecuted 
by his brethren of the same faith, about the color and shape 
of his clothes, was more than he could well understand. 
After a tedious imprisonment^ during which his life is said 
to have been threatened,* a compromise, finally, took place. 
Hooper, after consulting both the universities, and the di- 
vines of Geneva and Switzerland, consented to be dressed 
in his habits, at his consecration, and when he preached be- 
fore the king, or in his cathedral, or in any public place ; 
but in all other places he had a dispensation. Accordingly, 
he preached before the king, " his upper garment of a scar- 
let color, reaching to his feet ; under that, one of white lin- 

* Peirce's Vindication, vol. i. p. SO. 
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en, which covered his shoulders ; on his head was a square 
cap." 

So imperfect was the reformation effected by young Ed- 
ward, during his short reign ; yet a majority of those en- 
gaged with him were undoubtedly great and good men. 
Advances toward primitive simplicity were, perhaps, as 
rapid as the state of the nation, and of the times permitted* 
They themselves considered the work incomplete. In one 
of their service book?, they say, "they had gone as far as 
they could in reforming the church, considering the times 
in which they lived, and hope that those who come after 
them, will, as they may, do more. 9 * But those who " came 
after them," instead of doing more, carried the church back 
toward Popery. The death of Edward, in July 1553, in the 
1 6th year of his age, and seventh of his reign, for a long 
season terminated the work of reformation. He was suc- 
ceeded by his sister Mary. 

Here, before we proceed in our history, it is proper dis- 
tinctly to remark, that in articles of faith, the first reformers 
followed St; Augustine, whose doctrines for substance have 
since been adopted and defended by Calvin, as the doctrines 
of scripture. Predestination, original sin, justification by 
faiths effectual grace, and the necessity of good works, with 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the divinity of Christ, were 
leading articles of their faith, and considered as fundamen- 
tal in the Christian scheme of religion. They also held, 
that bishops, and priests, and pastors were the same* The 
great practical error of the early reformers, was their aban- 
donment of the first principle, on which they justified their 
own revolt from the church of Rome ; viz. the right of 
private judgment, and the sufficiency of the scriptures as a 
rule of faith. Losing sight of this, they absurdly employed 
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the civil power, lo enforce their creeds and rites of worship. 
By such a course they labored to suppress a proper free- 
dom of inquiry, to check the progress of improvement, and 
to a certain extent they did in fact transform themselves 
into that very corrupt church, from which they had sepa- 
rated. 

To prevent the return of Popery, Edward, by the advice 
of his council, sat aside the succession of his sisters, and by 
will settled the crown on Lady Jane Grey, who was next in 
blood after those princesses. But Mary, by stratagem and 
falsehood, defeated the design of her brother. At first, she 
promised the Protestants that she would make no alteration 
in religion. This procured her an army. Next, she told 
her council that she was resolved not to comfiel others, ex- 
cept by the fireaching of the word.* Finally, on a tumult 
being excited,while a RomanrGatholic was preaching against 
the reformation, the queen forbid all preaching through the 
kingdom, unless by special license ; but declared, " she 
would not compel her subjects to adopt her religion, till 
public order should be taken by common consent"^ Here 
the mask falls. As soon as she can obtain a law, persecu- 
tion shall begin. The blackening storm was seen rising i 
the Protestant pulpits Mere shut; Cranmer and Latimer 
were sent to the Tower, Hooper to the Fleet, and more per^ 
sons fled from the kingdom. 

The queen was crowned Oct. 1, 1553 ; and on the 31st, a 
bill was sent to the commons, repealing the law of Edward 
in favor of the reformation, and severe punishments were 
decreed against all who resisted Popery. The carvers of im- 
ages and crosses had now a brisk and profitable business. 

• Burnet's History of the Reformation. tlb'4* 

c 
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*£ht roost eminent preachers of London were in prison ; and 
of sixteen thousand clergymen, it was supposed twelve 
thousand were silenced. In Nov. 1554, the statutes of for- 
mer reigns for burning heretics were revived ; and in Feb. 
John Rogers was burned, as was Mr. Saunders soon after ; 
his la*st words were, " Welcome the cross of Christ, wel- 
come everlasting life." Doctor Taylor suffered next* In 
July, Rev. J. Bradford, who had been a celebrated preacher, 
became a victim ; the persecution spread over the country. 
In June and July one woman and eight men suffered ; in 
August and September twenty-five more. The most af- 
fecting sacrifice was yet to come. On the 16th of October, 
bishops Ridley and Latimer were burned at the same stake. 
Ridley was a long time in torment, before the fire seized on 
his body ; his last words were, « Be of good cheer brother ; 
God will assuage the fury of>Ce fire r or enable us to bear 
it." Latimer replied, " Be Osgood comfort ; we shall this 
day light such a candle in England, as I trust by God's grace 
shall never be put out" The martyrdom of archbishop 
Cranmer followed. In him is seen the vanity of human 
glory ; lately he shone a star of splendor, a luminary of the 
church, the second man in the empire. Now behold him a 
fast bound prisoner, a gazing stock of the multitude, clothed 
in rags, and led to execution. In a moment of terror, to 
save his life, he had subscribed to the doctrines of Popery. 
His repentance was deep and pungent, as his sin had been 
grievous. Bound to the stake, the fire burning, he 
stretched out his right hand to the flame, never moving it 
but once to wipe his face, till it dropped from his arm, often 
crying out, " that unworthy hand." His last words were, 
« Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." Not content with burn- 
ing heretics singly, Bonner sent them in companies to the 
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flames. In less than six years, the period of Mary's reign, 
two hundred and seventy seven persons suffered death, or 
according to other accounts, two hundred and eighty eight, 
and even four hundred.* These Papists, not content to make 
war upon the living, assailed the dead. They caused the 
bones of Fagius and Bucer to be dug up, and then cited 
them to appear before their ghostly tribunal, to give an ac- 
count of their faith ; but these good men, totally disregard- 
ing the summons, were, for this non-appearance, burned un- 
der the gallows. 

In this day of terror, many hundred people fled into Flan- 
ders, France, Germany, Geneva, and Switzerland. These 
exiles were most numerous at Frankfort, where a conten- 
tion arose, which gave one party the name of Puritans ; 
whose history is traced in the following pages. This name 
is so interesting to all the children of New-England, that we 
may well spend a moment in developing its origin. 

The good magistrates of Frankfort offered the English 
exiles the use of their church, during those hours of the sab- 
bath, when it was not occupied by their own citizens, on the 
two following conditions ; they must subscribe the French 
confession of faith, and not quarrel about ceremonies. The 
strangers accepted the offer, and agreed not to answer 
aloud after the minister, and not to use the litany or sun 
plice. They adopted, for substance, that mode of worship, 
which is still practised in our congregational churches. 
They invited Messrs. Knox, Haddon, and Lever, to be their 
ministers. Soon after, they received letters from their 
friends, residing at Strasburgh, exhorting them to couform 
to the mode of worship, adopted by king Edward. Wishing 

• Some say 800. • 
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to show all due respect to their brethren, they wrote to the 
celebrated Calvin for his advice. He replied, that in the 
book of Edward were many tolerable weaknesses ; but he 
could not see why men should be so fond of Popish dregs. 
By this the members of the congregation at Frankfort were 
confirmed in their own practice. Not long after, Dr. Cox, 
who had been tutor to king Edward, with a number of his 
friends, coming to Frankfort, interrupted the public service, 
by answering aioud after the minister. As if this outrage 
on decorum had not been sufficient, the next sabbath, one 
of the company, without the consent of the congregation, 
ascended the pulpit and read the whole litany. This pro- 
duced a dispute, a division, and at last a separation. By art 
and management, by a violent and overbearing conduct, 
Cox finally obtained the ascendancy ; and the old congre- 
gation left the city. A majority of these went to Geneva, 
-chose Messrs. Knox and Goodman their pastors, adopted 
the Genevan discipline, and were afterwards called PURI* 
TANS. 

In England, the reformers, by order of Mary, were sacri- 
ficed without mercy. At Oxford, the persecutors burned 
all the English bibles and books of heresy, which they could 
find. But the hand of God was against queen Mary, and 
her government Her measures were unsuccessful ; her 
husband abandoned her ; her health declined, and she died 
of a broken heart, in the forty-third year of her age, and sixth 
of her reign. 

Mary, with all her malignant efforts, did not extinguish 
the light of the reformation in England. Many, who loved . 
the gospel more than their lives, endured and survived the 
storm* One of the largest of the congregations of this sort 
of people, consisting of about 200, was in London, and held 
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their meetings with the utmost secrecy, and often in the 
dead of night, and experienced many remarkable deliver, 
ances. Clark, in his Martyrology, relates the following : 
" On one of these nocturnal occasions, being assembled in 
a house on the bank of the Thames, they were discovered 
by their enemies, and the house so effectually guarded, that 
they were sure none could escape, and waited for the morn- 
ing to secure their prey. But among them was a worthy 
mariner, who, through a back door, which opened to the 
river, escaped ; swam to a boat, which he brought, received 
the good people into it, made oars of his shoes, and during 
the night conveyed them all away in safety." 

The accession of Elizabeth gave new life to the reform* 
ers. They expected she would favor their cause, though 
she was known to be fond of magnificence in her devotions, 
and thought that her brother had gone too far in stripping 
religion of her ceremonies. The exiles hastened home from 
the continent. Freedom of opinion and speech was enjoyed 
without fear of arrest, of prison, or of death.* Soon the 
jarring sounds of controversy were heard from the pulpits. 
To suppress this evil, the queen immediately prohibited all 
preaching. The Papists were soon vanquished ; but to sat- 
isfy the different sections of the reformers, required all the 
wisdom of the sagacious Elizabeth. While some were 1 en- 
gaged for the service and discipline of Geneva, others were 
as zealous for the service book of Edward, and for receding 

* When the exiles came forward in public, a gentleman, it is said, 
made suit to the queen, in behalf of Matthew, Mark, Luke and* JbAn, 
-who had long been imprisoned in a Latin translation, that they also 
might be restored to liberty, and walk abroad as formerly, in the En- 
glish tongue. Her majesty promptly replied, " that he should fir&t 
know the minds of the prisoners, who perhaps desired no such lib- 
erty as he requested.'* HeyUn's Bht. of the Meformatioru 
c2 
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no further from the Romish church than was necessary to 
secure the purity of their doctrines, and their freedom from 
foreign power. But an act was passed requiring uniformity 
in the common prayer, and service, and administration of 
' sacraments ; an act, which for near a century produced in- 
calculable mischief in the church of England. Both par- 
ties agreed but two well in admitting a uniformity in cere* 
monies and habits to be necessary ; and in using the sword 
and fire to enforce their own system, whenever they could 
obtain the power. So a partial reformation was established 
by a law of the realm. Crosses and images were banished 
from the churches. To avenge the blood of the martyrs, 
shed in the late reign, the populace collected crucifixes, 
surplices, altar-cloths, and books, and made bonfires of them 
in Smithfield, and other places. These proceedings dis- 
pleased the queen. Keeping an altar, a crucifix, an organ, 
Vith other instruments, and lighted candles in her own 
chapel, her service rivalled the splendor of Papal worship. 
In her chapel, the English language was used. This was 
the chief point of difference. The disputes of those times 
did not respect the doctrines of the gospel, and had the 
Popish habits of the ministers, and the ceremonies of wor- 
ship, been left to the discretion of the churches, those unhal- 
lowed firesof dissent ion might easily have been extinguished. 
If any are disposed to question the wisdom of the 
Puritans ia their unyielding zeal against the Popish gar- 
ments of the clergy, let them recollect as their apology, and 
pertwps as their complete justification, that those garments 
were supposed, by a great part of the people, to give the 
right of office, and even a miraculous power, to those who 
wore them. To continue their utfe was to countenance 
such impious superstition, and to connive at idolatry* 
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It was found impossible to supply the vacant pulpits with 
men of character and learning; their antipathy to rites and 
robes, imposed by authority, was violent. Learning -and 
piety were lost to the churches ; mechanics, and men the 
most illiterate, assumed the office of ministers. These 
were disregarded and despised by the people, and a cloud 
of odium covered the reformation. If the parson could 
read the service, and sometimes a homily, this was thought 
sufficient Few sermons were preached in the kingdom. 
Knox, having returned from Geneva, where he and Cover- 
dale had completed the translation of the bible, extended the 
reformation into Scotland. 

In 1560, archbishop Parker visited his diocese, and found 
the greater part of his clergy ignorant mechanics, or Popisli 
priests ; in some counties not a sermon was preached in the 
circuit of twenty miles. The prospects of the church were 
dismal ; she had little hope from the universities. Their in- 
structors were chiefly Papists, and had trained the youth in 
those principles. The reformation proceeded heavily. The 
lips of those ministers who had the power to awaken and in- 
struct the nation were silent. The two great luminaries of 
the kingdom were obscured by a dark eclipse , the queen 
was hostile to the marriage of the clergy ; she often lament- 
ed that she had proceeded so far ; and very reluctantly part- 
ed with her images, her crucifixes, and her candles. 

In 1664, many instances of no n- conformity were reported 
to: the queen. Her majesty was highly displeased. It ap- 
peared that some of the clergy performed divine service 
'A wearing a s^iare cap, some a round cap, some a button 
cap, some a hat, some in scholar's clothes, and some in 
orhers/* However unimportant or ludicrous such a con- 
troversy may appear in the present day, the merits of these 
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habits were then solemnly debated by the gravest doctor* 
and bishops of England, and by the most learned divines of . 
Europe. Their disputes were useless. The strong arm 
of authority decided the question. The bishops published 
their " advertisements" to the clergy, prescribing an exact 
uniformity, as to the fashion of their dress, " gowns, caps, 
cuffs, capes, sleeves, and tippets." By this measure 
another portion of the most serious and useful ministers, 
who had continued to preach, were expelled from their 
pulpits, and shut up in prison. They refused to conform. 
Some of them became physicians, some became chaplains 
in private families ; some fled to Scotland ; others to the 
continent ; some resorted to secular business ; and many, 
with large families, were reduced to want and beggary. The 
churches were shut; the public mind was inflamed; six 
hundred people repaired to a church in London to receive 
the sacrament ; the doors were closed ; no minister would 
officiate. The cries of the people reached the throne ; but 
the throne was inexorable, and the archbishop had rather 
see his flock perish for the waters of salvation, than dispense 
with the clerical robes of the Papal church. 

Despairing of relief from the government, the suspended 
ministers appealed to the world, and published an able de- 
fence of their conduct. Other publications followed. These 
were answered by the bishops. The Puritans replied ; the 
public mind was agitated and inflamed; multitudes of the 
common people refused to attend worship where the minister 
wore the habits. The government was roused. The Star 
Chamber decreed, that no person should publish any book 
against the queen and ordinances, or their meaning. Booksel- 
lers were compelled to enter into bonds to observe this law. 
This measure hastened the controversy to a signal criaii. 
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The suspended ministers finding themselves in a pressing 
dilemma, having lost all hope of relief, had a solemn con- 
sultation, and agreed, 4< that since they could not have the 
word of God preached, nor the sacraments administered 
without idolatrous geare, it was their duty to break off from 
the public church, and to assemble in private houses and else- 
where" This agreement took place about the year 1566, 
and was the event that constituted the memorable era of 
separation from the church of England, and the estab- 
lishment of the denomination of dissenters. 

Here we see people of the same country, believing the 
same religious doctrines, separating, chiefly on account of a 
few ceremonies, and the use of certain garments. Other 
less interesting points of difference might have been set- 
tled, if the queen and the bishops would have allowed the 
people to worship God in a manner more agreeable to their 
consciences. But this fire of contention, which at first might 
have been easily extinguished, was suffered to burn deeper 
and wider, like a volcano, till finally, in a fatal explosion, it 
destroyed the king, the government, and the constitution. 

In June, 1567, the sheriff of London discovered and broke 
•up an assembly of about one hundred Puritans, most of 
whom were arrested, and several sent to bridewell, where 
they were confined more than a year. In all suspected 
places, spies were employed to prevent these religious as- 
semblies. In 1572, about one hundred clergymen were 
deprived of their support, for not subscribing to the article* 
of the church. Doctor Clark was expelled from the un> 
versity of Cambridge, which by this time was considered a a 
nest of Puritans," for preaching that " Satan introduced, 
into the church the different orders of the clergy." 
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Though the pulpits of the Puritans were daily silenced, 
and they were not allowed to print a page, still their cause 
gained ground ; the spirit of their principles spread contin- 
ually through the mass of society. Their zeal was inex- 
tinguishable. They employed printing presses, which se- 
cretly travelled through the country. Their pamphlets 
were scattered in every direction. ' The sober part of the 
community were addressed with powerful arguments ; hu- 
mor, sarcasm, and intolerable satire, were scattered every 
where by invisible hands. To no purpose did Parker, for a 
long time, employ his agents to discover their presses. De- 
plorable was the state of morals and religion. Oppression 
and invective had sharpened the spirit of the parties. In 
some places Popery was openly professed ; the bishops 
were loaded with riches ; the people were neglected, and 
the court was corrupt, and reputed even to be the residence 
of licentiousness and atheism. 

While the bishops were driving the Puritans from their 
pulpits, many of the nobility received them into their fami- 
lies, as their chaplains, and tutors of their children. Thus 
sheltered from their oppressors, they preached to the fami- 
ly, and catechised the children, This doubtless had a pow- 
erful effect on the rising generation. Still the spirit of per- 
secution did not rest. 

In June, 1583* two ministers of the Brownists were exe- 
cuted. This year the troubles of the Puritans were increas- 
ed. Archbishop Grindal, who was rather favorably dis- 
posed towards them, was succeeded by Whitgift, a cruel 
persecutor. He ordered that all preaching, catechising, 
and praying should cease in every house, when any person 
was present beside the family. In 1584, no less than thirty 
eight clergymen were suspended in the county of Essex. 
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More effectually to arrest the Puritan pens, the Star Cham* 
ber forbade having any printing presses in any private place, 
or any where in the kingdom, except in London, and the 
two universities. These must be licensed by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or bishop of London, Nor might 
any book be printed, till it had been perused by them or 
their chaplains. The Lord's day being greatly profaned 
by plays and sports, the Rev. Mr. Smith, preaching before 
the university of Cambridge, urged the unlawfulness of 
such practices. For this he was summoned before the vice 
chancellor ; yet so reasonable was the course of duty, that 
without any law, the observance of the sabbath became more 
common, and afterwards was considered as the badge of a 
Puritan. So oppressive was the Episcopal party, that 
the dissenters were not permitted to keep a common 
school. 

In 1586, the Puritan ministers again petitioned parlia- 
ment. They state, that after the most laborious and exact 
survey, they find that one third of the ministers have been 
expelled from their pulpits ; that there are in England only 
two thousand ministers to supply ten thousand churches ; 
that many people, in order to hear a sermon, must travel 
twelve or twenty miles. But the spirit of mercy had for- 
saken the government. 

Another terrific law was made by the parliament, 
which opened February IS, 1591. It was enacted "that 
if any person, above the age of sixteen, shall for one 
month refuse to attend at some Episcopal church, and 
after conviction, shall not in three months make a humble 
confession, he shall go into fierfletual banishment, if he do 
not depart in the time appointed, or if he return without the 
queen's license, he shall suffer death, without benefit of 
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olergy." The moderate Puritans evaded this dreadful law 
by going to church when the services were near closing. 
But on the Brownists, who had couscientiously separated 
from the church, of whom there were twenty thousand in 
Norfolk, Essex, and about London, this law burst like a 
fatal thunderbolt. Though they conducted their meetings 
with all practicable secresy, and changed the place of their 
worship from time to time to prevent discovery, it was not 
long before the officers of government fell upon one con- 
gregation, and arrested fifty-six of them, who were all sent 
to prison, where many of {hem perished, and others, after 
several years of confinement, were executed or banished. 
At their examination, they confessed, that for years they 
had met in the fields, in summer, at 5 o'clock A. M. on the 
Lord's day, and in the winter at private houses. 

Till about this time, the controversy had chiefly respected 
habits, discipline, and ceremonies ; but doctrines now be- 
gan to be disputed. The Puritans and the universities de- 
nied the descent of Christ into hell, advocated the sanctity * 
of the sabbath, and the opinions of Calvin, his Institutions 
being read in their schools ; while the Episcopal party took 
the opposite side, and espoused the system of Arminius. 
The cause of the Puritans advanced ; the bishops lost the 
respect due to ministers of religion. If any among the cler- 
gy or laity were distinguished for their pure morals, 
or ardent piety, they were immediately supposed to be Pu- 
ritans. For some time, however, before the death of the 
queen, the zeal of controversy had gradually subsided, and 
the aspect of public affairs was more favorable to the rights 
and interests of the Puritans. Those of their oppose rs, 
who had been the most intimate friends of the queen, whom 
slie had most favored, and through whose influence she 
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had been led to do many things against the Puritans, when 
her case became desperate, and she could no longer serve 
them, deserted her, and scarce afforded her any of their 
company. She died March 1603, andgkvas succeeded by 
James I. who came to the throne by hereditary right, as well 
as by the appointment of queen Elizabeth. 

The Puritans had high hopes of relief from the new king, 
who had been educated in their religion. But unfortunately 
for himself and the nation, James had not abilities to soften 
the violence of party asperity, nor conscience enough to sup- 
port the friends of a thorough reformation ; but immediately 
becaiqe a dupe to the flattery of the bishops, and a tool of 
their ambition. The men who forsook Elizabeth, and se- 
duced the king to act against his own principles and inter* 
ests, became his confidants. Though he had given the 
most solemn pledges of favor to the Presbyterians, " thank- 
ing God that he was king of the purest church in the 
world ;" yet in nine months he renounced his former pro- 
fessions, and became the champion of Episcopacy. The 
church of Rome he .called his mother church* declaring, " I 
will have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion in sub- 
stance and ceremony" " I will make them conform, or I 
will hurry them out of the land, or else worse." 

The execution was as fatal as the threatening was absurd 
and wicked. Whitgift was succeeded by Bancroft, as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a man of rough temper, and an open 
foe to civil and religious liberty. By enforcing the observ- 
ance of festivals, and the use of surplices, and caps and 
hoods; and by requiring the clergy, from the heart to sub- 
scribe certain articles, he very soon silenced more than 
three hundred Puritan ministers. Some were excommu- 
nicated, some imprisoned, and others driven into exile. 
The greater part of those who left the country were Brown- 
ists, whose 4caders were Johnson, Ainswbrth, Smith, and 

D 
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die well known John Robinson ; who has since been con- 
sidered the father of that portion of the Puritans, who were 
the founders of the New-England colonies ; of whom a 
more particular amount will be given in the subsequent 
history. 

Abbot, a sound Protestant, and thorough Calvinist, suc- 
ceeded Bancroft, who died in 1610, in the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. Still, in 161$, several persons were burned 
for heresy at Smithfield and Litchfield ; but so evident was 
the commiseration of the people, that it was thought more 
prudent to let the prisoners languish out their days in 
Newgate. 

On the death of James, in March, 1625, he was succeed- 
ed by his son Charles I. who inherited his father's love of 
power, and hatred of puritanism. The good archbishop 
Abbot, having lost his influence, and Laud being bishop of 
London, and prime minister, the work of persecution pro- 
ceeded with new vigor. Ministers were daily suspended, 
nd their families ruined ; no shelter from the terrific storm 
could be discovered in the realm of England. The suffer- 
ers were roused. What could they do ? A colony formed 
of the exiles in Holland, had already settled at Plymouth, in v 
New-England ; and these sufferers now projected the plant- 
ing of a second colony on Massachusetts bay, which was ef- 
fected in 1629* 

The history of these colonists, and of those who afterwards 
followed them to this retreat from oppression, and of their 
posterity down to the present time is given in the following 
pages. 

We close this Introduction with a few of the many testi- 
monials in favor of the character of the Puritans at this 
period. 

Though few men ever suffered more reproach and cal- 
umny than the Puritans, yet candid and sensible men, not 
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of their number, and opposed to their principles, have done 
them more justice. Bishop Burnet, in his history of his 
time, says, u The Puritans gained credit as the bishops lost 
it. They put on the appearance of great sanctity and grav- 
ity, and took more pains in their parishes, than those who 
adhered to their bishops, often preaching against the vices 
of the court. Their labors and their sufferings raised their 
reputation, and rendered them very popular." Hume, who 
has ridiculed their principles, and spoken contemptuously of 
them in other respects, says,* " So absolute was the au- 
thority of the crown, that the precious spark of liberty had 
been kindled, and was preserved by the Puritan* alone ; 
and it was to this sect that the English owe the whole free* 
dom of their constitution** Higher praise, and this too 
from an enemy to their religion, could hardly be bestowed 
on the Puritans. More of their true character and worth 
will be brought into view in the following chapters. 

• Hist, of Eng. toI. t. p. 134. 
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CHAP. I. 

*thc flight of the Puritans to Holland ; their sufferings 
during their residence there ; their character ; their 
determination to remove, and their reasons for removal. 

In 1602, there was an extensive revival of religion in the 
counties of Nottinghamshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire in 
England, and the converts were numerous. They saw the 
vanity of their former superstitions ; sought more evangeli- 
cal instruction ; and a purer church. A separation from the 
established church, as already noticed, was the conse- 
quence. They resolved, " whatever it should cost them,* 
to enjoy liberty of conscience. On account of their distance 
from, each other, they formed themselves into two churches^ 
Of one, Mr. John Smith, a man of "»able gifts, and a good 
preacher," became pastor ; but these, adopting some errors 
in the Low Countries, became neglected, and their history 
is unknown. Of the other, the history of which will con- 
stitute a considerable part of the following pages, the Rev. 
Richard Clifton, a man " of grave deportment and a 
successful preacher," had the pastoral care. Many were 
hopefully converted under his ministrations. Mr. John 
Robinson was a member of this church, and after ward* 
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their pastor Mr. William Brewster was an elder and 
preacher. 

After they separated from the establishment, on account 
of its retaining so much of Popery,* and were organized 

* As (he Papists are often mentioned in this work, the following 
epitome of their principles may be useful to the reader. 

The Papists, of the age of which we are speaking, believed the 
Pope to be sapreme head of the church, under Christ, and that his 
jurisdiction extended oyer ail christians. They believed infallibility 
to be an attribute of their church, though they were not agreed 
whether it resided in the Pope, in a general council, or in both unit- 
ed. They believed that Jesus Christ instituted seven sacraments, 
baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, or- 
ders, and matrimony. They believed in the doctrine of human merit, 
that men not only deserved the grace of God ; but life and glory here* 
after. The right of indulgences, they supposed left with the church 
by Jesus Christ By this, they did not mean liberty to commit sin, 
nor pardon for sins to come ; but released from temporal punishment* 
after pardon had been obtained by repentance and confession. They 
also believed in works of supei erogation, or that a man may and did 
often perform more than duty or the command of God required ; that 
in this way an immense stock of merit was procured, which the 
•hurch might dispense of in indulgences to those who needed. The 
•celibacy of the clergy, and the use of pictures and images in religious 
'worship were articles of their creed; but they denied that these were 
worshipped. As the Protestant read a chapter or section t«» refresh 
his mind with certain truths or facts, so the Catholic, with a glance, 
instantly affected his heart. The council of Trent enjoined interces- 
sion to the saints reigning vith Jesus Christ. These saints, they did 
not profess to worship ; but addressed as mediators with God, as Mo- 
ses interceded for Israel, and as saints now ask a daily remembrance in 
each other's prayers. They honored the relics of the saiits, and 
pronounced a curse on all, who say, that mass ought to be celebrated 
only in the vulgar tongue. The traditions of the church, they sup- 
posed, supplied the defects of scripture, and had the same authority. 
They believed in a purgatory, where the souls of gracious persons 
were confiued, who find relief in the prayers and alms of the faithful. 
In the mass, they maintained that propitiatory sacrifice is offered for 
the living and the dead : and that in the eucharist was really present 
the body and blood, the soul and divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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churches, having covenanted "to walk in all the ways of 
God made known, or to be made known to them, according 
to their best endeavors," the spirit of persecution rose like 
a flood, with new fury. Beside the trial of cruel moc kings, 
they were watched by officers, and were often imprisoned, 
or obliged to fly from their houses and means of subsist- 
ence. 

In this deplorable situation, with " joint consent," they 
resolved to go into the Low Countries, il where they heard 
was freedom of religion for all men. Hard was their lot, 
to leave their dwellings, their lands, and relatives, to go they 
knew not whither, to obtain a living they knew not how. 
Having been employed only in agriculture, they were ig- 
norant of the trades and business of the country, which they 
had selected as the place of their etfile. Though persecut- 
ed, they were not dismayed ; though distressed, their cour- 
age did not forsake them. Still another affliction, more un- 
reasonable, if possible, than any former one, stared them 
in the face. They could not stay in peace, nor were they 
allowed to depart. The strong arm of law barred every 
harbor and vessel against them. They could effect their 
escape only by secret means, or by bribing the mariners, 
and then were they often betrayed, their property seized, 
and themselves punished. The following facts will show 
their distressing and forlorn situation. 

A large company, intending to embark at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, hired a ship, agreed with the master to take 
them on board at a certain day, at an appointed place. 
They were punctual ; he kept hot the day, but finally came 
and received them on board in the night ; then, having 
agreed beforehand with the searchers and other officers, he 
delivered the passengers and goods to them, who put them 
in boats, rifled and searched them " to their shirts," treating 
the women with indelicacy and rudeness, carried them back 
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to the town, where they were spectacles of scorn to the 
multitude, who came to gaze. They were carried before 
the magistrates, and imprisoned for a month ; the greater 
part were then sent to the place whence they came : but 
the principal characters were kept in confinement, or bound 
over to the next assizes. 

Distressed, but still persevering, the next spring a num- 
ber of these, with others agreed with a Dutch captain to 
carry, them them to Holland. He was to take them from a 
large common between Grimsby and Hull, a place remote 
from any town. The women, children, and goods, were 
sent to the place in a small bark ; the men travelled by 
land ; but the bark arriving a day before the ship, and the 
sea being rough, and the women very sick, the seamen put 
into a small creek. The next morning the ship came, but 
the bark was aground. That no time might be lost, the* 
captain sent his boat to receive some of the men, who were 
on shore. As the boat was returning for more, the captain 
saw a great company of horse and foot, coming armed from 
the country •> at which he weighed anchor, hoisted sail, and 
having a fair wind was soon out of sight. The men on 
board were thus separated from their wives and children, 
without a change of garments, or money in their pockets. 
They wept and entreated, but tears and entreaties* were 
vain. Soon after, they were tossed in a storm, and driven 
on the coast of Norway. They saw neither sun, moon, not 
stars, for seven days. The mariners despaired of relief, 
and once they supposed the ship actually going down ; with 
shrieks and cries, they exclaimed, we sinkj we sink, the wa- 
ter, overflowing them to their mouths ; yet the Puritan 
passengers, in this scene of horror and desperation, without 
any great distraction, cried, " Yet, Lord, thou canst save ; 
Lord, thou canst save," with other similar expressions. The 
ship soon recovered herself, and the fury of the storm abated. 
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But to return to the people on shore. The men escaped, 
excepting those, who voluntarily staid to assist the women 
and children. Here Was a moving scene of distress ; hus- 
bands and fathers carried to a foreign country ; children 
crjJRg with fear, and shivering with cold. Charity and hu- 
manity would have cheered the weeping throng ; but these 
heavenly spirits were not here. Persecution raised her 
voice, terrible as death ; she hurried them from one place 
to another, from one officer to another, till they were tired 
of their victory. To imprison so many innocent women 
and children would have excited public indignation ; homes 
they had none, for they had disposed of them ; they were 
glad to be rid of them on any terms. From these suffer- 
ings their cause received advantage. Their meekness and 
christian deportment made a favorable and deep impression 
on the hearts of many spectators, which produced consider- 
able accessions to their number. But by courage and per- 
severance they all finally crossed over to Holland, and unit- 
ed with their friends, according to the desire of their hearts, 
in grateful praises to God. 

In Holland they saw the bustle of business, the splendor 
of cities, and the independence of amazing wealth ; poverty, 
however, arrested them with the strength of an armed man. 
Messrs. Robinson and Brewster were the last who arriv- 
ed, having, like valiant generals, remained to see the fee- 
blest safe on board ; they arranged their church affairs in 
regular order, and continued about a year at Amsterdam. 
Mr. Robinson and some others, seeing the evils in which 
the other English church under Mr. Smith was involved, 
thought it prudent to remove to Leyden. Though they 
here expected less employment and profit, than in the cap- 
ital, they were cheerful in this sacrifice of worldly good, in 
hope of being more free from temptations, and enjoving 
more uninterruptedly the blessings of the gospel. 
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Religion was always the first object in all their calcula- 
tions and arrangements. Engaging in such trades and 
employments, as they could execute, and which gave them 
comfortable support, they had great comfort in each other's 
society, great satisfaction in the ordinances of the goSftel, 
under the able ministry and prudent government of Messrs. 
Robinson and Bkbwster. They grew in gifts and graces : 
" They lived in peace, and love, and holiness ;" numbers 
came to them from England : they had a great congrega- 
tion, and at one time three hundred communicants. If at 
any time sparks of contention were kindled, they were im- 
mediately quenched ; or if any one proved obstinate, he was 
excommunicated ; but instances of this kind rarely hap- 
pened. Perhaps this church approached as near the pat- 
tern of apostolic churches, as any since the first ages of 
Christianity. 

Their integrity and piety procured them esteem and con- 
fidence in a land of strangers. Though they were poor, 
when they wished to borrow money, the Dutch would read- 
ily take their word, because they always found them honest 
and punctual. They saw them very industrious in their 
callings, and therefore preferred them as customers ; they 
found them upright and faithful, and therefore gave the 
preference to their work. Just before these fathers of New- 
England left the city, the magistrates, from the seat of jus- 
lice, gave this honorable testimony of their worth. In ad- 
dressing the Walloons, who were the French churchy 
" These English," say they, " have lived among us now 
these twelve years, and yet we never had one suit or action 
come against them ; but your strifes and quarrels are con- 
tinual."* 

• Mort»&. 
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The interest of religion being constantly impressed o» 
their minds, pursuing it with unabating ardor, it was nat- 
ural for them to think of changing their residence, as new 
and favorable prospects opened before them. Great minds 
pursue great objects ; as their means increase, their views 
expand. Having enjoyed the comforts of evangelical in- 
struction from the courtesy of strangers, they were unwil- 
ling to possess so precious a jewel by so precarious a te- 
nure. Their removal, therefore, was nof the effect of a 
fickle disposition, but the result oi undaunted pevseverence 
for the attainment of an end, which absorbed all other con- 
siderations. 

Other more imperious reasons seemed to enforce the 
measure. They found that but few, comparatively, came 
to them from their native country, and that fewer still re- 
mained with them. They loved their cause, approved 
their magnanimity, but after making the trial themselves, 
they could not endure the excessive labor, the hard fare, and 
other inconveniences to which all were obliged to submit 
Many preferred prisons in England, to liberty in Holland, 
accompanied with such sufferings. It was supposed, that 
if a place of more comfortable living could be found, great 
numbers would flock to them. Mr. Robinson used to say 
that, * 4 Many in England, who then wrote and preached 
against them, would conduct as they did, if they had liberty 
and could live comfortably" Many found that they were 
growing old without any property lor their support. Not 
only themselves and servants, but their children also, were 
obliged to^abor beyond their strength, their vigor of life 
consuming before it was mature. Others they saw over- 
come by the temptations of the place, or enlisting as sol- 
diers or sailors. These were distressing events to affec^ 
donate, religious parents. 
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They were also animated with the hope of carrying the 
gospel of salvation to Pagan countries, and of saving many 
souls ready to perish. The business was the subject of 
much conversation. Some urged and encouraged their 
companions to the undertaking. Others proposed very se- 
rious and weighty objections. Their want of property for 
such an enterprise, the dangers of the voyage, the cruelty 
of savages, and improbability of finding subsistence in a 
world of forests, were mentioned with deep conviction of 
their reality. To these things it was replied, that all great 
achievements were attended with great difficulties, and re- 
quired corresponding courage and zeal. It was acknowl- 
edged that the obstacles were great, but not insuperable ; 
the dangers formidable, but not desperate. Some of the- 
difficulties, though probable, they conceived were not cer- 
tain ; others they hoped to conquer, or bear with fortitude. 
It was also urged, that the twelve year's truce was expir- 
ed ; that war between the Dutch and Spaniards would 
greatly endanger them ; that the beating of drums and the 
alarm and parade of war, which had already begun, showed 
them what to*expect : that the conquering Spaniard might 
prove as cruel as the savage ; and the famine and pestilence 
of war be as dreadful, as the woods of America ; that they 
were exiles, their condition miserable, their dangers immi- 
nent, and something must be done. The ministers of New- 
England, in a letter to Mr. Duey, assign as the reasons, 
(and probably they are the true ones after all,) which finally 
influenced them to leave their count/y, and settle a 
wilderness, were, u that the ancient faith and true worship 
might be found inseparable companions in their practice, 
and that their posterity might be undefiled in religion.'* 
" It was therefore fully concluded by the major part to put 
the design of removal into execution, and prosecute it by 
the best means in their power." 
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CHAP. II. 



Measures adopted for removing ; their voyage ; their dis- 
appointment as to the place of their settlement , through 
the treachery of the Dutch ; the form of government cs» 
tablished j their landing at Cape Cod. 

Haviwg resolved on a removal, the first measure they 
adopted was a meeting for prayer, to seek direction and 
assistance from God. A general conference was then hold- 
en to consult on the subject, and determine to what particu- 
lar place they should remove. Some, and those not the 
least respectable, preferred Guiana, in South America, on 
account of the warmth of the climate, the fertility of the 
soil, and the ease with which ahey might be supported. To 
these arguments were objected, the unhealthiness of all hot 
countries, and the hostility of the Spaniards. The objection 
against Virginia was, that they should be exposed to the 
persecution of the English government, without the privi- 
lege of its protection ; finally, it was concluded to live in a 
distinct body by themselves, under the general government 
of Virginia, and " by their friends to sue his majesty for 
liberty and freedom of religion." This they were encour- 
aged to hope they should obtain by the agency of some per- 
sons of rarik and quality, who were their friends. 

Two persons were then chosen and sent to England, to 
make application to the Virginia company, whom they 
found ready to grant them a patent with as ample privileges, 
■as they had themselves, and to afford them all the assistance 
in theirpower. The principal persons of the companybe- 
tieved that the king would grant their request, as to free* 
dom of religion. This was found impossible. Though tije 
s 
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leading members of the Virginia company, with their 
friends, and one of the chief secretaries of state, urged the 
king, and others made application to the archbishop, all was 
vain. The king intimated that he would not disturb them 
in their religion, while they conducted peaceably. This 
hope of his connivance was all they could obtain. The 
Virginia company, presuming that they would not be troub- 
led, urged them to proceed. The agents returned to Hol- 
land ; some were discouraged, but they finally concluded to 
proceed, " resting on God's providence, as they had done 
in other things." 

Upon this resolution, Messrs* Robert Cushman and 
John Carver were sent to conclude the business with the 
Virginia company, to obtain as good a patent as they could, 
and agree with such merchants and friends, as were disposed 
-to encourage the voyage; Written instructions were given 
them, beyond which Ihey were not to proceed without 
further advice. New difficulties occurring, these agents 
returned to Holland to confer with their brethren. 

After a Jong and troublesome negociation, which began 
in 1 6 1 7, the patent was obtained in 1 6 1 9 ; yet God so order- 
ed their affairs, that this patent, which had cost them so 
much expense, labor, and anxiety, was never of the least 
advantage to them, as they did not settle in a part of the 
country within the Virginia patent. So precarious are the 
most sanguine hopes of man. 

Having received the patent and proposals from the mer- 
chants and friends on whom they depended for assistance, 
they began to "prepare themselves with all speed." A 
ship of sixty tons was hired in Holland, and another of one 
hundred and eighty in England. All things being in readi- 
ness for their departure from Leyden, they kept a xlay of 
solemn humiliation and prayer. Their pastor preached 
from Ezra viii. 21. u Then I proclaimed a fast at the, river 
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Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before our God, to 
seek of him a right, way for us and for ourjittle ones, and 
for all our substance." 

The time of their departure being come, they were ac- 
companied by most of their brethren several miles to Delft 
Haven, where the ship waited to receive them. They now 
leit the pleasant city of Leyden, which had been their hiding 
place for twelve years. They found the ship and all things 
ready. Friends from Leyden, who could not embark with 
them, followed and arrived before their departure ; friends 
from Amsterdam came to take their leave of them. The 
night was spent with little sleep, but 4< with friendly enter- 
tainment, and christian discourse, and real expressions of 
purest love." 

The next day the lpind was fair ; they went on board r their 
friends with them. Distressing^ was the sight of that sad 
and mournful parting. The sighs and sobs and prayers, 
which burst from every lip, were sufficient to melt the cold- 
est heart ; tears gushed from every eye ; the kindest 
speeches were stifled by unutterable tenderness of soul. 
The Dutch strangers, who were present, could not refrain 
from weeping. Unfeigned love glowed in every heart \ but 
the tide, which waits for no man, called them ■ away ; the 
moment was overwhelming. Their pastor fell on his 
knees, and they all with him, with cheeks bedewed with 
tears, commended themselves with most fervent prayer to 
God; then with mutual embraces and many tears, they 
parted. To many this was a final parting on earth. A 
prosperous gale soon bore them to the English shore. At 
Southampton they found the larger ship, and the rest of 
their company ready to sail for America. 
• After their^parting, Mr. Robinson wrote a letter to Mr. 
John Carver,* and another to the company, both full of 

• This interesting letter is preseryed in HazardS Hist* Col, rofci. p. 96. 
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affection, and of confidence in their wisdom and goodness, 
and of wise and most salutary advice. 

Mr. Robinson's letter to the company was read before 
they left Southampton, and very gratefully received ; af- 
terward it produced the most happy effects. *A governor 
and two or three assistants being chosen for each ship, they 
sailed from the old for the new world, Aug. 5, 1 620. New 
calamities befel them ; one of their vessels sprung a leak, 
and they were obliged to return, and make repairs ; again 
they sailed, and again were they beaten back, and obliged to 
leave their small vessel. Being all crowded into one ship* 
they put to sea again, Sept 6 ; but a dreadful storm oppos- 
ed their passage, and they seriously contemplated relin- 
quishing the voyage, and returning home. 

These repeated disasters gave them full opportunity de- 
liberately to " count the cost" of their designs, to estimate 
and feel their dangers and distresses, to compare them with 
the value of those religious privileges, which were the ob- 
ject of all these daring enterprises, of all these overwhelm- 
ing sufferings. Never did martyrs, dying for their religion 
and their Saviour, have a more favorable time for cool re- 
flection, to form a deliberate judgment, and to examine the 
rock on which they built their best hopes. 

In their native country their sufferings had been great 
and of long duration, giving them full time to reflect and re- 
cant, had they felt that to be their duty. In Holland for 
twelve or thirteen years, they had endured trials and labors, 
which had exhausted their strength, and produced a pre- 
mature old age. Still, however, they persevered, pursuing 
their design with unappalled resolution. Every effort to 
gain the American coast, was a new demonstration of the 
reality, the infinite value, and the invincible energy of the* 
ChrUtian Religion, when it reigns in the hearts of good 
men. Was there ever an object presented to mankind, 
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which could more powerfully persuade thpm to believe the 
g08fieli than this company of holy fiuritan*, crossing the 
stormy ocean in search of a place to worship God in peace 
and purity of conscience ? Must not that religion be from 
heaven, which could sooth, support, comfort, and animate 
people in circumstances so painful and hazardous ? Nor 
were these daring efforts prompted by the passion of the 
moment ; they had been repeated and continued for eigh- 
teen years. They were not like meteors, which blaze, daz- 
zle, and expire ; but the sun, shining in his strength to en- 
lighten the world. 

After being tossed more than two months on the boister- 
ous deep, they descried, Nov. 9th, the bleak and barren 
shores of Cape Cod. Two days after, they anchored in 
Cape Cod harbor. But this bleak and barren region was 
not the place which they had in view for their settlement. 

Their intention was to have settled at the mouth of Hud- 
son^ river ; but the Dutch, intending to plant there a colo- 
ny of their own, privately hired the master of the ship to 
contrive delays in England, and then to conduct them to 
these northern coasts, and there, under the pretence of 
shoals and winter, to discourage them from venturing to 
the place of destination. Although Cape Cod harbor, m 
which they first anchored, was good, the surrounding coun- 
try w%s sandy and barren. These were discouraging cir- 
cumstances ; but the season being far advanced, they pru- 
dently determined to make the best of their present situa- 
tion. As they were not within the limits of the patent, and 
consequently not under the jurisdiction of the Virginia 
company, and having some factious* persons among them, 
in the capacity of servants, who, possessing a portion of the 
modern spirit of liberty and equality, had intimated, that 
when on shore, they should be under no government, and 
that one man would then be as good as another, the more 
b 2 
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judicious thought it necessary to establish a separate gov- 
ernment for themselves. 

Accordingly, before they landed, having devoutly given 
thanks to God for their safe arrival, they formed themselves 
Into a body politic, under the following covenant or contract, 
which they all subscribed, and made the basis of their gov- 
ernment* " In the name of God, amen. We whose names 
are under written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign 
lord, king James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, &c. Hav- 
ing undertaken for the glory of God, and the advancement 
of the christian faith, and honor of our king and country, a 
voyage, to plant the first colony in the northern part of Vir- 
ginia ; do by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God, and of one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our better or- 
dering and preservation and furtherance of the ends afore- 
said ; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, 
and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the colony ; unto 
which We promise all due submission and obedience : In 
witness whereof, we have here under subscribed our names 
at Cape Cod, the 11 th of November; in the year of the 
reign of our sovereign lord, king James of England^rance 
and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland, the fifty-fourth : 
Anno Domini, 1620/' 

This instrument was signed by twenty-four heads of fam- 
ilies, with the number in their respective families annexed, 
and seventeen single men, making in the whole one hun- 
dred and one souls. 

Afterwards by a unanimous vote, they chose John Cjtffc- 
vft* their governor for one year. 
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Having thus established and organized their government, 
in its form truly republican, their next object was to fix on 
a convenient place for settlement. In doing this, they 
were obliged to encounter numerous difficulties, and to suf- 
fer incredible hardships. Many of them were sick in con* 
sequence of the fatigues of a long voyage. Their provis- 
ions were bad, the season uncommonly cold, and they un- 
acquainted with the coast. 

Immediately after their landing, they fell on their knees, 
" with hearty praises to God, who had been their assurance, 
when far off on the 6ea." They were truly in a new world. 
Whales sported in the water; oaks,' pines, sassafras, juni- 
per, and other sweet wood, shaded their harbor, and plenty 
of fowl flew around them. Few particulars of their voyage 
have been preserved. «* The people were close stowed*, 
continually wet, the vessel leaky, one person died, and one 
child was born, named Occanu*" 



CHAP. in. 



Character of the first settlers. Discovery ofNew-EnglanaX 
Its boundaries, extent y and settlement. Destructive wars 
and pestilence among the natives* Nature of the Indian 
title to their lands. 

m 

Before we proceed in the details of our history, some 
further preliminary remarks and information seem nec- 
essary. 

If any country deserves the notice of history, JVcv>~Eng- 
land is that country. Other nations, in reverting to their 
origin, have been constrained to look for it in deep oi?- 
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Bcurity, in mere traditionary legends, without the aid of" 
written records ; or " to trace a . lawless ancestry into the* 
caverns of ravishers and robbers."* But the first set- 
tlers of New-England were men of influence, " illustri- 
ous by their intrepid valor, no less than by their Christian 
graces ;'* men eminently distinguished in the age in which 
they lived, for their learning, their wisdom, and their piety. 
u Theirs was the fortitude of patience, and the heroism of 
martyrdom." No country on earth, it is believed, was ever 
favored in its first settlement, with such a body of men as. 
were the fathers of New-England. The records, which they 
have left us of our darly history, are ample, complete and 
authentic. Nothing important is left to conjecture. They 
looked in long prospect before them, and laid deep and 
broad foundations for the improvement and happiness of 
their posterity. 

The part of our country where our fathers first landed, 
and in which they settled, was discovered as early as 1597 ; 
but no attempt was made for a permanent settlement till 
more than a century afterwards. A long night of obscurity 
covered this part of the American coast. The people of 
England were living at ease in the land of their nativity ; 
the church was not prepared to fly for rest into this " wil- 
derness." 

New England, now the northeastern grand division of 
the United States of America, lies in the form of a quarter 
of a circle around the great bay,or part of the Atlantic ocean, 
which sets up to the northwest between Cape Cod and 
Cape Sable. It contains the six states of Vermont, 
New-Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island 
and Connecticut ; and is situated between 41° and 48° 
N. lat. and 64° 54' and 73° 59' W. longitude from Lon- 

• J. Q. Adams, Eeq. 
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don. Its extreme length, from the northeast corner of 
Maine, to the southwest corner of Connecticut, is about 626 
miles ; its breadth is very unequal, from 50 to 200 miles. 
It contains about 72,000 square miles ;. and is bounded N. 
by Lower Canada, E. by the British province of New- 
Brunswick and the Atlantic ocean, S. by the same ocean 
and Long Island sound, and W.-by the state of New- York. 
The soil, in tjiis portion of our country, is not the most fer- 
tile, the climate is forbidding* yetnhe wealth of its inhabit- 
ants is greater, and the population more numerous, than 
in any other portion of the *tJpitej| States. There is 
much truth in the remark of a European writer; " Were 
not the cold climate of New-England supplied with good 
laws and di*ctfilinc 9 the barrenness of that country would 
never have broight people to {t, nor have advanced it in 
consideration and fbrmidablene&s above the other English 
plantations, exceeding it much in fertility .and other inviting* 
qualities." 
In 1605, Capt. Weymouth, in search of a passage to In* 
* dia, discovered the Penobscot, or the Kennebec, river, and 
carried thence five of the natives to England. Three of 
these, viz. Manida f Sketwarroes, and Taaquantum, were 
placed in the family of Ferdinando Gorges. They were 
docile and intelligent. Their account of the country gave 
a new impulse to the spirit of enterprise* Sir John Popham, 
lord chief justice of King's Bench, with other noblemen and 
knights, styled the Plymouth Company, obtained a patent of 
North Virginia, of which the country afterwards called New- 
England was a part. 

This company in 1606 sent out Henry Chalong and Cap* 
tain Prynne in two ships, for further discoveries in the coun- 
try, whence the Indians had been brought, two of whom 
Mere on board with Chalong; but he was taken by the 
Spaniards, and carried to Spain, Prynne surveyed the 
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coast, its rivers and harbors, and carried home such an ac- 
count, that a colony of one hundred adventurers sailed from 
Plymouth in two ships, May, 31, 1607. After falling in 
with the island of Monhigan, they landed at the mouth of 
the Kennebec, then called the Sagadahoc, Aug. 11. The 
spot selected for a residence was on Parker's island, where 
they raised a fortification, and called it Fort St. George. 
They brought two natives with them, who procured them a 
cordial welcome from different tribes. The emperor Ba- 
shaba at Penobscot, to whom the sachems west, as far at 
Naumkeag, acknowledged subjection, sent his son to visit 
the president of the English colony* and to open a trade for 
furs. In December the ships sailed for England, leaving 
forty-five persons; but their hard Jare, the severity of a 
Kennebec winter, the burning* of their store, and the death- 
6f their president Popham, so discouraged them, that with 
the next vessel they all returned to England. So com- 
menced and ended the first colony on this coast within a 
year. 

The Norridgewog tribe have this tradition, that this com- 
pany engaged a number of Indians, who had come to trade 
with them, to draw a cannon by a long rope, that the mo* 
ment they were arranged in a straight , line, the white peo- 
ple discharged the piece, which killed and wounded a num- 
ber. Such was the indignation of the natives in conse- 
quence of this barbarous treachery, that they compelled the 
company to embark to save their own lives. 

From this time, till 1620, no settlement was4nadeon 
these shores. Sir John Popham and seme-others, however, 
carried on the fisheries, which produced considerable profit* 

In April, 1614, Capt. John Smith, with two ships, com* 

' xnenced a voyage of discovery to the northern coasts of 

America. He first made the island of Monhigan, then 

computed to be in lat 43° 30', where he built seven boats, 
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inoneofwhich,~with eight men, he ranged the coast from 
^Penobscot to Cape, Cod, entered and surveyed Massachusetts 
Bay, and made his observations on other parts of the coast. 
He discovered the Isles of Shoals, and called them Smith's 
Isles. The whole country he found peopled by various 
tribes of Indians. After his return to England, he wrought 
: these surveys and observations into a map, which he pre- 
sented to Charles, prince of Wales, (afterwards king Charles 
I.) who gave his own name to the river, which divides Bos- 
ton from Charlestown, and to the whole country that of 
Nbw-Enoland. 

When he sailed for England, he left Captain Hunt behind 
to complete, his cargo of fish for a Spanish market. Hunt, 
destitute-of justice and humanity, decoyed twenty-four In- 
dians on board, carried them to Spain, and sold them for 
slaves. This outrage on the laws of hospitality was long 
resented by the inhabitants of the country. 

About this period the emperor of Penobscot, with his 
family, was destroyed by» the Tarrateens, a tribe east of the 
Penobscot, upon -which a contest for the sovereignty rose 
among the sachems, and a bloody civil war raged through 
the empire. Immediately a terrible pestilence followed. 
By these two calamities, nineteen twentieths of the natives on 
the shores of Massachusetts, it was estimated, were destroy* 
ed. This disease was probably the yellow fever, the bodies 
of the people being « exceeding yellow, both before and af- 
ter they died."* Another circumstance is mentioned, 
which coincides with this opinion ; foreigners were not sus- 
ceptible of the contagion. Richard Vines and crew, on a 
voyage of discovery, travelled into the country, and lodged 
in their wigwams, but were not affected, though the natives 
.were dying in such numbers, that the living could not bury 
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them. It is known, that some times strangers do not take th* 
yellow fever, where it is most malignant. Had it been the 
small pox, as some have supposed, these Europeans would 
certainly have taken it, or have recognizedthe visible marks 
of the disease. On the spot where is now the town of Plym- 
outh, though before very populous, " every human being 
died of the pestilence."* Uncultivated fields, numerous 
graves, and human bones unburied, confirmed this account . 

An extraordinary occurrence, relative to this pestilence, 
has been mentioned. " A French ship had been wrecked 
on Cape Cod ; the men were saved with their provisions 
and goods. The natives kept their eyes on them till they 
found an opportunity to kill all but three or four, and divide 
their goon*-. The captives were sent from one tribe to " 
another as slaves. One of them learned so much of their 
language as to tell them, that u God was angry with them 
for their cruelty, and would destroy them, and give their 
country to another people," They answered «* that they 
were too many for God to kill." He replied that H if they 
were ever so numerous, God had many ways to kill them, 
of which they were ignorant" Afterwards, when this ex- 
traordinary pestilence came among them, they remembered 
the man's *words$ and when the Plymouth settlers arrived at 
Cape Cod, the few survivors imagined, that the other part 
of his prediction would soon be accomplished."! 

The events we have now mentioned, respecting the tie- 
population of this country, by wars and pestilence, consid- 
ered in reference to the settlement of cur fathers in the 
desolated places, are certainly very remarkable. The dan- 
gers to which they were exposed from these untutored 
tribes, were greatly lessened ; and the lands which they oc- 
cupied being depopulated and deserted, the rights of no man 

• Belknap. -j- w^ 
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were infringed. The Pilgrims of Plymouth obtained their 
right of possession to the territory on which they settled by 
titles as fair and unequivocal as those by which any human 
property can be held."* Happy, had this been the case in 
the subsequent progress of settlements in this country. 

An important question has arisen, since the settlement of 
this country, in regard to the nature of the title of the In* 
djans to the lands which they occupied, and still occupy. 
It is asked, whether a nation may lawfully take possession of 
a part of a vast country, in which there are found none but 
erratic nations, incapable, by reason of the smalkiess of their 
. numbers, to people and cultivate the whole ? The answer 
given by a writer of authority t is, that the possession of the 
Indians cfennot be taken for a true and legal possession ; the 
earth belongs to the human race in general, and was de- 
signed to furnish it with subsistence : but if each nation 
had resolved from the beginning, to appropriate to itself a 
vast country, that the people might live only by hunting, 
fishing, and wild fruits, our globe would not be sufficient to 
maintain a tenth part of its present inhabitants. People 
have not then deviated from the views of nature in confining 
the Indians within narrow limits. However, we cannot help 
praising the moderation of the English puritans who first 
settled in New-England ; who, notwithstanding their being 
furnished with a charter from their sovereign, purchased of 
the Indians the land they resolved to cultivate. This lau- 
dable example was followed by William Penn, in the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania. 

Another law writer, of eminence in our country, states his 
opinion on this question as follows : " The European set- 
tlers of the country claimed to have a right to appropriate 

• J. Q. Adams, Esq. Anniversary Oration at Plymouth, 1803. 
t Vattcl's Law of N ations. 
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it to themselves, and the mildest and least exceptionable 
form in which they exercised that right, was to treat the 
aboriginal inhabitants, as entitled to a limited or qualified, 
property,— a right to occupy and enjoy, under certain 
modifications, but with no power to convey, nor indeed to 
do any other acts of ownership. The right of soil, or the 
absolute property, and the jurisdiction over it, were in the 
meantime deemed to belong to the Sovereign or State, un- 
der whose authority the discovery and settlement were made, 
and to the grantees of such sovereign or state."* 

So large a tract of country inhabited by Indian tribes is 
now embraced within the limits of the United States, that 
the question concerning the nature of the Indian title has 
become extremely important, and should be deliberately 
settled on sound and equitable principles. 



€HAP. IV, 

Excursions for discovery ; tt vhild born ; another voyage 
for discovery ; attacked by Indians ; discover the place 
which they afterwards named Plymouth ; two men left ; 
Cafit. Stan dish elected commander in chief; dreadful 
winter ; mortality >• an Indian visits them ; treaty with 
Massasoit. 

The day they landed, they sent an armed party to make 
discoveries, who returned at night, having found nothing 
but water, wood, and sand hills. The next day was 
the sabbath, and they all rested. Monday the men went ort 

• lion. John Sergeant, Esq. 
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shore to refresh themselves, the women to wash, attended 
by a guard, and the carpenter began to repair the shallop 
for coasting. 

Wednesday, Gapt. Miles Standish took a party of six- 
teen men, well armed, and went to make further discove- 
ries. About a mile from the sea they saw five Indians, who 
fled. They pursued them about ten miles, but night coming 
on, they placed sentinels, kindled a fire, and rested quietly. 
In the morning they continued the pursuit 4o Pamet river, 
without discovering inhabitants or habitations ; they return* 
ed to a pond of fresh water in Truro, and lodged there that 
night. 

In the course of the day, in one place, they found several 
heaps of sand) one of which was covered with old mats, and 
an earthen pot at one end ; on digging, they found a J>ow 
and arrows ; presuming it was a grave, they replaced every 
thing. In another place they found an old iron kettle, and 
near it another pile of sand, in which was buried three or 
four bushels of Indian corn. They hesitated, but finally 
took the kettle and a part of the corn, resolving, if ever they 
found the owners, to return the kettle, and pay them for the 
corn. They afterwards discovered the owners, and liberally 
paid them. The corn was in a basket handsomely made. 
Afterward they found a place fortified with palisadoes. 
They were also amused with a trap to catch deer, in which 
one of them was caught without harm. The next day they 
returned? and were joyfully received by their companions. 

The corn, which they found, was the first fruit of the 
land to them, and incalculably important. Snow covering 
the ground immediately after, it was impossible to find any 
more, and without seed they could have had no harvest the 
next year. As soon as the shallop was ready, a party was sent 
in her to examine the shore ; but they found no suitable 
place for settlement. They brought away the rest of the corn 
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which they had before discovered, and found some graves, 
and two wigwams, but saw no Indians. 

About this time Mr. White had a son born, who was nam- 
ed Peregrine. He was the first English child born in New- 
England. He died July, 1704, aged 84. 

Wednesday, December 6th, they set out upon a fourth 
expedition for discovery. The ground had been several 
days covered with snow, and the weather was extremely 
cold ; the wate* freezing on their clothes, made them stiff 
as coats of mail ; two persons were already sick. The first 
day they saw ten or twelve Indians, who fled ; a number 
made a fire and slept in the woods the first nigbt, whence 
they saw the smoke of the fires kindled by the Indians. 
The next day, after passing some corn fields, they discov- 
ered a curious burying yard, encompassed with palisadoea, 
driven close together, while some of the individual graves 
within were fenced in the same manner ; at night they re- 
turned to the shallop. About midnight they were alarmed 
by the sentinel, and fired two guns, but saw no enemy. At 
five in the morning, after they had prayed together) there 
was again a cry of Indiana ! Indiana I when a shower of ar- 
rows was poured upon them, attended with savage yells, ter- 
rible to the English. But the report of guns was equally novel 
and terrific to the Indians, who soon fled. Their arrows, 
which were taken up, and sent to Europe as curiosities, 
were pointed with brass, and deer's horn, and eagle's claws. 
Thence, after coasting further in vain, they directed their 
course for a harbor, which their pilot had mentioned. Af- 
ter great dangers in a storm, they landed en Clark's island, 
and rested all night ; the next day, being Saturday, they 
concluded to remain over the Sabbath, which they passed in 
a religious manne?.* 

• Morfott. 
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The 17th of December, they discovered the place where 
Plymouth now stands, of which they gave the following ac» 
count, after examining the harbor and vicinity several days. 
The first day they marched into the land, " they found corn- 
fields and little running brook?, a place very good for sit- 
uation. Returning to the 4 ship, the good news comforted 
their hearts. The bay is encompassed with good land, and 
in it are two fine islands, on which are nothing but woods, 
oaks, pines, walnut, beech, sassafras, vines, and other trees 
which we know not" " The bay is a most hopeful place, 
with innumerable fowls and fish." The 18th they continued 
to explore the country, well pleased. * « The 20th, of Dec. 
after landing and viewing the places again, as well as they 
could, they came to a conclusion, by most voices, to settle 
on the* main land, on. the high grounds which had been 
planted with corn three or four years before, where is a 
sweet brook, and many delieate springs of good water." 
This night twenty of their number remained on shore. A 
violent storm, which continued the two following days, de- 
tained them on shore, and prevented all intercourse with 
those on board the vessel.f u 

Saturday the 2 3d, J: they began to cut timber, and provide 
materials for building. This business found them employ- 
ment, when the weather would permit, till about the 19th 
of February. The single persons united with the families, 
which were in all nineteen. Each family built their own 
cottage ; but all engaged in building a storehouse, twenty 
feet square, for common use. From the time of their arri- 
val on the coast, till the day of their permanent landing, the 
weather was unusually stormy and severe. The men who 
were employed in exploring the harbors to find the best 
place for settlement, were exposed to extreme hardships 

f Winslow. t Prince. * Winslow. 
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foomw&tchings and Fastings, wet and cold. Here we find 
one cause of the mortal sickness, which afterwards prevail* 
cd. During the month of December, six of their number 
died, and many others sickened of grievous colds, of which 
they never recovered. 

On the Lord's day, December 3 1st, they attended public 
worship for the first time on shore, and named the place 
Plymouth ; partly because the harbor had been so named 
by Capt Smith, and partly from gratitude for the kind treat- 
ment they had received at Plymouth, the last port in Eng- 
land which they had left. The rock on which they first 
stepped has been divided, and one part of it placed in the 
centre of the town, where it is known by the name of 
« Forefather's Rock," and is visited with a degree of rever- 
ence by strangers. 

The anniversary of their landing has been celebrated on 
the 22d of December, by their immediate descendants at 
Plymouth, as a religious festival. A discourse is deliver- 
ed adapted to the occasion j after public worship, more for- 
cibly to impress their minds, with the circumstances of 
their meritorious forefathers, clams, fish, ground nuts, and 
victims from the forest, constitute a part of their gratefal 
repast. For a number of years the same anniversary was 
celebrated in Boston by the descendants of the Plymouth 
pilgrims, and others. Here, too the festal board displayed 
the style of other times ; treasures, which had been hidden 
in the sand, and game from the woods, mingled with other 
provisions of the table. It is a festival, rational and happy 
in its tendency. It reminds the guests of the virtues and^ 
sufferings of their fathers; by a comparison of circum- 
stances, it excites transports of gratitude, elevates the affec- 
tions, and mends the heart. ; 

On the 12th of January, John Goodman and Peter Rrowa 
walking into the woods « to gather thatch,, lost themselves." 
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After wandering all the afternoon, they were obliged, 
though « slenderly" clothed, to make the ground their bed ; 
it snowed, and the cold was severe. Their distress in the 
night was increased by hearing, as they supposed, three 
//em* roaring ; one of which they thought was very near 
them. In their terror they resolved to climb a tree, though 
an intolerably cold lodging place. They stood ready to as- 
cend when the lions should come, and continued walking 
round the tree all night, which probably saved their lives. 
In the afternoon, from a hill, they saw the islands in Plym- 
outh harbor } and in the evening reached their friends, faint 
with hunger and cold* Goodman's feet were so frozen that 
they were obliged to cut off his shoes. 

Many of the first settlers, it seems, imagined they heard 
the roaring of lions. Neither the wolf nor the lion was at 
tliis time generally known in England; hence it is not 
strange they should mistake the howlings of a wolf for the 
roaring of a lion. Wood says, « I will not say that I ever 
saw lions myself, but some affirm they have seen a lion at 
Cape Ann. Some, likewise, being lost in the woods, have 
heard such terrible roarings as have made them much 
aghast, which must be either lions or devils, there being no 
other creatures which used to roar" 

In February, they arranged their military concerns. 
Miles Standish was chosen Captain, and received " author- 
ity to command in military affairs." The third of March 
they rejoiced to find that the winter was past, « the birds 
sang in the woods most pleasantly," it thundered, and there 
was a steady rain. For this climate, the winter, providen- 
tially, had been remarkably mild. Still it had been a dis- 
mal winter to them. Never did human beings suffer more, 
nor display greater fortitude and christian magnanimity. 

The whole company that landed consisted of but one 
hundred and one souls; their situation was distressing, and 
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their prospects discouraging;. Their nearest neighbors, 
except the natives, were the Dutch at Albany and Bergen, 
a French settlement at Port Royal, and the English in Vir- 
ginia ; the nearest of these was two hundred miles from 
them, and utterly incapable of affording them any relief in 
time of famine or danger. Wherever they turned their 
eyes, distress was before them. Persecuted for their relig- 
ion in their native land ; grieved for the profanation of the 
holy sabbath, and other licentiousness in Holland ; fatigued 
by their long and boisterous voyage ; disappointed through 
the treachery of their commander, of their expected country ; 
forced on a dangerous and inhospitable shore in the advance 
of a cold winter ; surrounded with hostile barbarians, with- 
out any hope of human succour in case of an attack ; deni- 
ed the aid or favor of the court of England ; without a pa- 
tent, without a public promise of a peaceable enjoyment of 
their religious liberties, worn out with toil and sufferings) 
and without convenient shelter from the rigor of the weath- 
er: — Such was the situation, and such the prospects of 
these pious, solitary christians. To increase their distresses, 
a general and very mortal sickness prevailed among them, 
which swept off/or/y-«i.r of their number before the open- 
ing of the next spring. Some part of the time two and three 
died in a day. At times there were not five who had health 
to nurse the sick. 

To support them under these trials, they had need of all 
the aid and comforts, which Christianity affords ; and these 
were sufficient. The free and unmolested enjoyment of 
their religion reconciled them to their humble and lonely 
situation. They bore their hardships with uncommon pa- 
tience, and persevered in their pilgrimage of almost unpar- 
alleled trials, with such resignation and calmness, as gave 
proof of great piety > and unconquerable virtue. 
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:No sooner had this little colony completed their landing 
at Plymouth, than they began to lay out the town into streets, 
and lots, and to erect buildings for their accommodation. 
They first built a storehouse with a thatched roof, in which 
they deposited, under a guard, their whole stock of ammu- 
nition and provisions. On the 1 4th of January, the thatched 
roof of the storehouse accidentally caught fire, and was con- 
sumed ; hut by the timely exertions of the people, the lower 
part of the building with its contents, which were indispen- 
sable to their support, was preserved. 

On the 3d of November, 1620, King James, being in- 
formed that an extensive country in America had lately been 
depopulated by sickness, and that no part of it was then in- 
habited by the subjects of any christian prince, and being 
desirous to advance the christian religion, and extend the 
"boundaries of his own dominions, signed a patent, incorpo- 
rating the duke of Lenox, the marquisses of Buckingham 
and Hamilton, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, Sir 
Francis Gorges, with thirty-four others and their successors, 
styling them, «' The council established at Plymouth, in 
the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and 
governing, of New England in America."* 

To this council he granted all that part of America, 
-which lies between the 40th and 48th degrees of north lati- 
tude. They were invested with powers of jurisdiction over 
the country, and authorized to exclude all others from trad- 
ing within their boundaries, and from fishing in the neigh- 
boring seas. This charter was the great civil basis of all 
the subsequent grants and patents to the settlers of New- 
fngland. 

<< This charter, from the omission of several powers nec- 
essary to the future situation osVthe colony, shows how inad- 

* This patent, which was early surrendered, was published for the 
first time in hazard's Hist. Coll. 
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equate the ideas of the parties were to the important conse- 
quences, which were about to follow from such an act. 
The governor, with the assistants and freemen of the conu 
pany, it is true, were empowered to make all laws, not re 
pugnant to those of England t but the power of imposing 
fines, imprisonment, or other lawful correction, is expressly 
given in the manner of other corporations of the realm ; and 
the general circumstances of the settlement, and the prac- 
tice of the times, can leave us no doubt that this body poli- 
tic was viewed rather as a trading company, residing within 
the kingdom, than what it very soon became, a foreign gov- 
ernment, exercising all the essentials of sovereignty oyer 
its subjects."* 

In 1 623, Dec. 30, the council of New- England « granted 
and confirmed unto Robert Gorges, his heirs and assigns 
forever, all that part ofthe main land in New-England, com- 
monly called or known by the name of Messahuset, lying 
on the N. E. of the bay called Massachusetts, together with 
all the coasts and shores along the sea for ten English mile*) 
in a straight line towards the N. E. and 30 English miles 
into the main land through all the breadth aforesaid, with 
all the islands within three miles of the main, excepting 
such as have been granted to others."t 

On the 16th of March, 1621, the inhabitants at Plymouth 
were alarmed at seeing a sturdy Indian walk into their set- 
tlement, and, passing by the houses, go directly where the 
people were collected. He saluted them in broken En- 
glish, and bid them welcome. He was affable, told v them 
his dwelling was five days travel thence, that he was a saga- 
more or prince. He understood the geography of the 
country, gave an account of the different tribes, their saga- 
mores and number of men. tie had been acquainted with 

• Minot. f hazard, 
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the English, who had taken fish at Monhigan, and knew the 
names of their captains. He was naked, excepting a leather 
belt about his waist, with a fringe a span wide. He had a 
bow and two arrows, was tall and straight, his hair long be- 
hind, and short before. They kindly entertained him and 
-gave him a horseman's coat. He tarried all night, and in- 
formed them that the place where they were, was Patuxet, 
and that about four years before, all the inhabitants had 
died ; that not a man, woman or child survived. On his 
-departure, he received a knife, a bracelet and ring, and 
promised in a few days to pay them another visit. He came 
according to promise, and brought five others with him. 
They sang and danced, and were very friendly and familiar. 
The 2&d of March, their first visitant, Samoset, came 
again and brought Squanto, or Tisquantum, who had been 
carried away by Capt. Hunt and sold in Spain, whence he 
went to London, and thence came to America. By this 
event he escaped the universal mortality of his tribe at Pa- 
tuxet. Three others accompanied them, and gave infor- 
mation that Massasoit was near. He soon appeared on 
the top of a hill with 60 men. Mr. Edward Winslow was 
sent to treat with him, carrying to the king two knives and a 
copper chain, with a jewel in it ; to Quadepina, bis brother, 
a knife, a jewel for his ear, « a pot of strong water," some 
biscuit and butter. After presenting them these trinkets, 
and saluting them with love and peace, they were desired 
to visit the governor. "The king, with twenty attendants, 
proceeded to the governor, leaving their bows and arrows, 
Mr. Winslow remaining wi(h tile rest as a hostage ; the En- 
glish keeping six or seven of them. Capt. Standish and 
Mr. Williamson, with half a dozen soldiers, met the king 
at the brook, and conducted him and his train to the gover- 
nor, who met them at a house appointed, with drum and 
trumpet sounding, and other milHaVy parade. * A green 
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rug, and three or four cushions, were spread for the com' 
pany. The governor kissed the king's hand, and the king 
his, and both sat down. « Strong water" was then given to 
the king, " who drank a great draught, that made him sweat 
all the while after." Victuals was then set before them. 
After which they entered into a formal and very friendly 
treaty, in which they agreed to avoid injuries on both sides, 
to punish offenders, to restore stolen goods, to assist each 
other in all justifiable wars, to promote peace among their 
neighbors, Sec. Massasoit, and his successors for fifty years, 
inviolably observed this treaty. The English are much in- 
debted to this powerful chieftain for his friendship, and his 
memory will ever be respected in New-England. Massa- 
soit returned, but Squanto continued at Plymouth, and was 
extremely useful as their interpreter and pilot to different 
parts of the coast. He taught them how to cultivate In- 
dian corn, and where to take fish. 

The Narragansets, disliking the conduct of Massasoit, 
declared war against him, which occasioned much confu- 
sion and fighting among the Indians. The Plymouth col* 
ony interposed in favor pf Massasoit, their good ally, and 
terminated the dispute to the terror of their enemies. Even 
Canonicus himself, the terrific sachem of the Narragansets, 
aued for peace. 

In April of this year, Governor Carver, while engaged in 
labor with the rest of the settlers, was seized with a pain in 
his head, which shortly after deprived him of his senses, and, 
in a few days, of his life, to the great grief of these afflicted 
people. He was buriec) with all the honors in their power 
to bestow. 

Ot this gentleman the following character is given by 
his biographer. " He was a man of great prudence, in- 
ttgrity, and firmness of mind. He had a good estate ia 
England, which he Jeft in the emigration to Holland *ad 
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America. He was one of the foremost in action, and bore 
a large share of sufferings in the service of the colony, who 
confided in him as their friend and father. Piety, humility, 
and benevolence were eminent traits in his character; and 
it is particularly remarked, that in the time of general sick- 
ness, which befel the colony, and with which he was affect- 
ed, after he had himself recovered, he was assiduous in at- 
tending the sick, and performing the most humiliating 
services for them without any distinction of persons or 
characters.'** 

He was succeeded by William Bradford, then in the thir- 
ty-third year of his age, a man of "wisdom, piety, fortitude, 
and goodness of heart," and on these accounts much re- 
spected and beloved by the people. Isaac Allerton was 
chosen his assistant in the administration of government* 
One of the first official acts of Gov. Bradford was to send 
an embassy to Massasoit. His objects were to explore the 
country, to carry presents, and confirm the league with that 
chief; to survey his situation and strength, to establish a 
friendly intercourse, and to procure seed corn for the next 
season. . 

Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins, with Squaiito 
for their guide, composed this embassy. This sachem lived 
about 40 miles southwest of Plymouth, (now Warren) in 
Rhode- Island. As they passed through the country, they 
observed the marks of the ravages, which the pestilence had 
made a few years before. They were received with friend- 
ship, and accomplished the business of their mission to the 
satisfaction of the governor. 

The prudent and upright conduct of the Plymouth colony 
toward the Indians secured their friendship and alliance. 
Through the influence of Massasoit, nine of the petty 

• Belknap. . 
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sachems in his neighbourhood, who were jealous of the new 
colonists, and disposed to give them trouble, came to Plym- 
outh, and voluntarily subscribed an instrument of submission 
to the king of England. Hobbamac, another of these sub- 
ordinate chiefs, came and took up his residence at Plymouth, 
where he continued a faithful guide and interpreter till his 
death. The Indians of the island of Capawock, which had 
now obtained the name of Martha's or Martin's Vineyard, 
also sent messengers of peace. These transactions are so 
many proofs of the peaceful and benevolent disposition of 
the Plymouth settlers. Their successive continuing peace, 
also, shows what probably might have been done, had their 
descendants maintained the same peaceful temper. All 
the subsequent wars might have been avoided. 

In September, 1621, governor Bradford sent ten men, 
with Squanto, in a shallop, to explore the bay, now called 
Massachusetts. They found that the islands in this bay had 
been cleared of wood, that they had been planted, but were 
now almost without inhabitants. The few who remained 
received them very hospitably, expressing great fears of the 
Tarateens, a people at the eastward, who often came and 
robbed them of their corn, and killed some of their people. 
The superior fertility of the islands in the bay, made them 
wish they had settled there. Having very happily recover- 
ed their health, they began to repair their cottages before 
winter. In October, they gathered in their harvest. Their 
English grain was poor, but their corn was very good, and 
they had plenty of fish and fowl, and were very happy. * 
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CHAP. V. 



Increase of their number; sufferings; a massacre of Virgin- 
ians; duel; Squanto dies; lands fiurchased; visit to Mas- 
saaoit; who is sick; patent obtained; first cattle in New- 
England; death and character of Mr. Robinson. 

Is November, a ship with thirty-five passengers arrived 
from England. Unfortunately for the little colony, the 
ship was short of provision, and the colonists, out of their 
scanty pittance, were obliged to victual her home. In con- 
sequence, before the next spring they were reduced to 
great straits, and obliged for some time to subsist on fish 
and spring water, being for two or three months destitute 
of bread. To heighten their distresses,the Narraganset chief, 
Canonicus, threatened the peace of the colony by a message 
sent in "the emblematical style of the ancient Scythians, 
viz- a bundle of arrows bound with the skin of a serpent." 
The governor returned the skin filled with powder and ball, 
which had the desired effect. Afraid of its contents, the 
chief returned it unopened, and remained quiet. 

About this time a part of the colony of Virginia was sur- 
prised, and massacred by the Indians. From this circum- 
stance, and the hostile disposition of the Narragansetsl, the 
colonists, feeble as they were from famine, found it expe- 
dient to fortify their town. Accordingly, they surrounded it 
with a stockade and four flankers, divided their company 
into four squadrons, and alternately kept guard day and 
night. Their guns were mounted on a kind of citadel erect- 
ed on the top of the town hill, with a flat roof; the lower 
story of which served them for a place of worship. 

The practice of duelling , y wh\ch has never prevailed in 
New-England, was introduced by two servants, whotjuar- 
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rclcd, and fought with sword and dagger. Both were 
wounded, neither of them mortally. For this disgraceful 
conduct they were formally tried before the whole company, 
and sentenced to have "their heads and feet tied together, 
and so to remain twenty-four hours, without meat or drink." 
In coniequence of their penitence, a part of their punish- 
ment was remitted. 

The summer of 1 622 being dry, and the harvest scanty, 
the colonists were obliged to seek a supply from the In- 
dians. Governor Bradford, with the faithful Squanto for 
his guide and interpreter, made an excursion for this pur- 
pose; during which, Squanto fell sick and died. On his 
death bed he requested the governor to pray for him, that 
he might u go to the Englishman's God in heaven." This 
Indian deserves to have his name recorded with honor in the 
history of New-England. Forgetting the perfidy of those, 
who, by base artifice, had made him a prisoner, and a slave, 
he became a hearty friend of the English, and so continued 
till his death, rendering them in various ways most es- 
sential services. Though faithful to the English, he had his 
share of art, cunning, and dishonesty. He would often send 
word privately to the Indians that the English were coming 
to kill them, but asssuring them at the same time, that he 
bad influence to persuade them to peace. By these means 
he not only obtained large presents, but raised himself to 
such importance in view of his countrymen, that they 
sought to him as a protector, and he became more respect- 
ed than their sachems. He also, to give consequence to the 
English and himself, informed the natives that the English 
kept the plague buried in a cellar, which was their maga- 
zine of powder, which they could send forth to the destruc- 
tion of any people, while they remained at home themselves. 
Governor Bradford was treated with great respect by the 
several tribes which he visited, and the trade was conducted 
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on both aides with justice and confidence. He purchased 
in the whole twenty -eight hogsheads of corn, for which he 
paid in goods received from England.* 

In the spring of 1 623, Massasoit fell sick, and sent intel- 
ligence of it to the governor, who immediately sent Mr. 
Winslow, and Mr. John Hamden, (the same man who after- 
awards distinguished himself by his opposition to the arbi- 
trary and unjust demands of Charles I.) to pay him a visit. 
They carried with them presents, and some cordials for his 
relief. Their visit and presents were very consolatory to the 
venerable chief, and their medicines were the means of his 
recovery. 

In return for their kindness, he informed them of a dan- 
gerous conspiracy among the neighbouring Indians, the ob- 
ject of which was, the total extirpation of the English. By 
means of this timely discovery, and the consequent spirited 
exertion* of the governor, whose wise plans were executed 
by the brave Capt. Standish, the colony was once more saved 
from destruction. Afterwards, in 1639, at the termination 
of the Pequod war, Massasoit, who then changed his name 
to Woosamequen, brought his son to Mooanam to Plym- 
©uth, and desired that the league, which he had formerly 
made might be renewed, and made inviolable. The sachem 
and his son voluntarily promised, "for themselves and their 
successors, that they would not needlessly, nor unjustly 
raise any quarrels, nor do any wrong to other natives to pro* 
voke them to a war against the colony; and that they would 
not give, sell or convey any of their lands, territories, or 
possessions to any person, without the privity or consent of 
the government of Plymouth, other than to such as the said 
government should send or appoint. The whole court did 
then ratify and confirm the aforesaid league, and promise to 
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the said Woosamequen, (or Massasoit) his son and succes- 
sors, that they would defend them against all such a» 
should unjustly rise up against them, to wrong or oppress 
them."* 

The "contract" entered into by the colonists at Cape 
Cod, on their arrival, was intended only as a temporary sub- 
stitute for legal authority from their sovereign. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as they were informed of the establishment of 
the "council at Plymouth, for planting New- England," be- 
fore mentioned, they applied for and obtained a patent. It 
was taken out in the name of John Pierce, in trust for the' 
colony. "When he saw that they were well seated, and 
that there was a prospect of success to their undertaking, he 
went, without their knowledge, but in their name, and so- 
licited the council for another patent of greater extent; in- 
tending to keep it te himself, and allow them no more than 
he pleased, holding them as his tenants, to sue and be sued 
at his courts. In pursuance of this design, having obtained 
a patent, he bought a ship, which he named the Paragon; 
loaded her with geods, took on board upwards of sixty pas- 
sengers, and sailed from London for the colony of New 
Plymouth. In the Downs he was overtaken by a tempest, 
which so damaged the ship that he was obliged to put her 
into dock. Here she lay several weeks, and her repairs 
cost him one hundred pounds* In December, 1622, he 
sailed a second time, having on board one hundred and 
nine persons; but a series of tempestuous weather, which 
continued fourteen days, disabled his ship, and forced him 
back to Portsmouth. These repeated disappointments- 
were so discouraging, that he was easily prevailed upon by 
the adventurers to assign his patent to them for five hundred- 
pounds. The passengers came over in other ships." 

• Morion. 
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This spring, (1623,) there was an alarming drought. For 
six weeks after planting, there was scarcely a drop of rain. 
The corn changed its color, and was just withering to die. 
Instead of labouring in common, which they had before prac- 
tised} each now laboured by himself on his own plot. By 
this they hoped to compel the idle to diligence, and to ex- 
cite all to greater exertions. But the drought threatened 
to blast all. In this crisis of trouble, the wreck of a 
vessel was driven on the coast, which they supposed 
was the one which had sailed several months before 
to bring them relief. A deep concern was fixed on 
every countenance. Individuals examined their hearts be- 
fore Cod. The magistrates appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer. In the morning the heavens were clear; the earth 
powder and dust. The religious exercises continued eight 
or nine hours. Before they separated, the sun was obscur- 
ed, the clouds gathered, and the next morning began soft 
and gentle showers, which continued, with some intervals 
of delightful weather, for fourteen days. The corn revived 
and grew luxuriantly, and the hearts of the people were 
filled with hope and praise. The Indians in town inquired 
the cause of the public solemnity, and were deeply impress- 
ed with the consequences; saying that their "conjurations" 
for rain were followed with storms and tempests, which of- 
ten did more harm than good. 

In July and August arrived two ships with supplies, 
and a number of new settlers. In September, one of the 
ships returned, in which Mr. Winslow went passenger, as 
an. agent for the colony. The other went south, on a voyage 
of discovery. 

In the year 1 624, the charter of the Plymouth council 
was attacked by the British parliament, and some strong 
resolutions were passed in the house of commons, which so 
far deprived the council of their resources, that, it seems, 
they no longer thought it practicable to settle a plantation. 
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though they appointed a governor general for New-England. 
In consequence, the patentees prudently concluded -to di- 
vide the country among themselves, Accordingly, in the 
presence of king James, they drew lots for the shares that 
each one was to possess, as his exclusive property; the royal 
confirmation was to be obtained to each particular portion. 
This was not, however, immediately given, and they contin- 
ued a few years longer to act as a body politic, and to make 
grants of different portions of the country to various so- 
cieties. 

In March, 1624, Mr. Winslow, who had been sent to En- 
gland for the purpose, arrived with a supply of clothing, and 
brought with him a £«//, and three heifer^ which were the 
first neat cattle imported into New-England. None of the 
domestic animals were found in America. 

At the close of this year, the Plymouth colony consisted 
of one hundred and eighty persons, who lived in thirty-two 
dwelling houses. Their stock consisted of the cattle brought 
over by Mr. Winslow, z few goats and a plenty of swine 
and poultry. Their town, half a mile in compass, was im- 
paled. On an elevated mount in the town, they had erect- 
ed a fort, and a handsome watch tower. 

The year following, March, 1625, that venerable and 
good man, the Rev. John Robinson, whose memory is prec- 
ious in New-England, died at Leyden, in the 50th year of 
his age, greatly lamented, both in Holland, and by that part 
of his congregation, who had settled at Plymouth. In a few 
years after, part of his people, who had remained with him 
in Holland, removed, and joined their brethren at Plym- 
outh. 

Among these were his widow and children. His soft 
Isaac lived to the age of ninety, and left male posterity in 
the county of Barnstable. Mr. Robinson, though never in 
the country, deserves to be numbered among the founders 
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of New-England. He possessed a strong mind, cultivated 
with a good education. His doctrines were Calvinism; he 
admitted the articles of the church of England, and the 
confession of faith, professed by the French reformed 
churches. He held that every church of Christ is to consist 
only of such as appear to believe in, and to obey him; that 
infants are to receive baptism only when, at least, one of the 
parents is a member of the church, which is also declared 
in the French confession of faith.* As a disputant, he was 
celebrated. At the time of his living in Leyden the dispute 
was warm between the Calvinists and Arroinians. Polyan- 
der, a professor of divinity in the university, with the minis- 
ters of the city, invited Mr. Robinson to hold a public dis- 
putation with Episcopius, the Arminian professor of divin- 
ity in the university. At first Mr. Robinson modestly de- 
clined the discussion; but, being importuned, he thought it 
his duty, and "in view of a numerous assembly, he defend- 
ed the truth, foiled his learned opposer, and put him to an 
apparent nonplus/ 9 Evidences of his goodness meet us in 
every incident of his life. Several months before the re- 
moval of his people to New-England, to confirm the waver- 
ing, and remove the scruples of those who doubted, he set 
apart a day for solemn prayer, and preached from 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 3, 4. "And David's men said unto him, behold, we 
be afraid here in Judah, how much more then if we come to 
Keilah against the armies of the Philistines? Then David in- 
quired of the Lord yet again. And the Lord answered him, 
and said, arise, go down to Keilah; foi* I will deliver the 
Philistines into thine hand." 

In July following, another day of prayer was observed, 
when he preached from Ezra viii. 21. In this sermon are 
the following passages worthy of notice. "Brethren," said\ 
he, "we are now quickly to part from one another, and 
whether I may live to. see your face on earth any more, the 
* Hazard, Belknap. 
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God of heaven only knows; but whether the Lord hath ap* 
pointed that Or not, I charge you before God and his blessed 
angels, that you follow me no further, than you have seen 
me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal any thing 
to you by any other instruments of his, be as ready to receive 
it, as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry; for 
I am verily persuaded, I am very confident, that the Lord 
has yet more truth to break Tovth from his holy word. For 
my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the re- 
formed churches, who are come to a period in religion, aud 
will at present go no further than the instruments of their 
reformation. The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw. Whatever part of his will our good God 
has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace. 
And the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left 
by that great man of God, who yet saw not all things. This 
is a misery much to be lamented, for though they were 
burning and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated 
not into the whole counsel of God; were they now living, 
they would be as willing to embrace further light, as that 
which they first received. I beseech you, remember it is 
an article of your church covenant, "That you be ready to 
receive whatever truth shall be made known to you from the 
written v^ord of God." 

Such was the mutual love and respect between this wor- 
thy man and his flock, that it was hard to judge whether he 
delighted more in having such a people, or they in having 
such a pastor. Beside his singular abilities in divine things, 
he was discreet in civil affairs, and assisted his people in their 
temporal as well as spiritual concerns. None were so odi- 
ous to him as the selfish, <f those who were close and cleav* 
ing to themselves, and retired from the common good." 
Those who were stiff and rigid in small affairs; those, who 
inveighed against the faults of others, but were careless of 
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th6ir own conduct, were odious in his view. His people es- 
teemed and revered him while living, but more after his 
death; when they felt the want of his counsel and assistance. 
Not Gnly his own flock, but the people of Leyden held him 
in high esteem; They gave him the use of one of their 
churches, in the chancel of which he was buried. The 
whole ©ity and university regarded him as a great and good 
man: his death they sincerely lamented, and honored his 
funeral with their presence. 



CHAP. VI. 

A larger patent obtained; difficulties between the company 
in England and the planters ; per secution of the Puritans; 
sports on the Lord's day established; Cromwell and oth- 
ers contemplate a removal to America; Massachusetts 
purchased; settled; charter obtained; Us contents; Jirst 
church formed at Salem; addition of 1500 to the colony; 
Indian conspiracy; scarcity; mortality; a number discour- 
aged, return to England. 

Iv 1 629, when the plantation consisted of about 300 souls, 
a patent of a larger extent, than the one which Pierce had 
obtained and relinquished, was solicited by Isaac Allerton, 
and taken out in the name of ''William Bradford, his 
heirs, associates, and assigns."* This patent confirmed 
their title, as far as the crown of England could confirm it, 
to a tract of land, bounded on the east and south by the 
Atlantic ocean, and by lines drawn west from the rivulet of 
Connohasset, and north from the river of Narraganset, 
which lines meet in a point, comprehending all the country 

** • Hazard. 
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then called Pokanokit To this tract they supposed they 
had a prior title from the depopulation of a great part of it 
by a pestilence, from the gift of Massasoit, his voluntary 
subjection to the crown of England, and the protection 
they gave him. In a declaration published by them in 1636, 
they asserted their "lawful right in respect of vacancy, do- 
nation, and purchase of the natives,"* which, together with 
their patent from the crown, through the council of New- 
England, formed "the warrantable foundation of their gov- 
ernment, of making laws, and disposing of lands.'' In the 
same patent was granted a large tract bordering on the river 
Kennebec, where they had carried on a traffic with the natives 
for furs, as they did also at Connecticut river, which was 
not equally beneficial, because the Dutch were their rivals. t 
The fur trade was found to he much more advantageous 
than the fishery. 

The company in England, with which they were connect- 
ed, did not supply them in plenty. Losses were sustained 
by sea; the returns did not answer their expectations; they 
were discouraged, threw many inflections on the planters, 
and finally refused them any further supplies;! but still dc* 
manded the debt, and would not permit them to connect 
themselves in trade with any other persons. The planters 
complained to the council of New- England, but obtained no 
redress, /fnd after the expiration of seven years, ( 1 628) for 
which the contract was made, eightx>f the principal persons 
in the colony, with four of their friends in London, became 
bound for the balance; and from that time took the whole 
trade into their own hands. These were obliged to take 
up money at an exorbitant interest, and to go deeply into 
trade at Kennebec, Penobscot, and Connecticut; by which 
means, and their own great industry and economy, they 

* Hazard. f Hutchinson and Prince. 

* Itradford's Letter's, Historical Collection. 
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were enabled to discharge the debt, and pay for the trans- 
portation of thirty-five families of their friends from Leyden, 
who arrived in 1629.* 

The persecution of the Puritans in England, under arch- 
bishop Laud, now raged with unrelenting severity ; and 
while it caused the destruction of thousands in England, 
proved to be a principle of life and vigor to the infant 
colonies in New-England. Among other expedients for vex- 
ing the Puritans, who were now composed both of the dissen- 
ters from the established church, and the opposers of des- 
potic monarchy, « a system of sports and recreations on the 
Lord's day, which had been originated in the last reign, was 
revived and established by the king. This measure was 
directly calculated to obviate the objections of the Roman 
Catholics to the suppression of feasts and revels, to con- 
ciliate their favour; and to wound the feelings of the Puritans, 
and embarrass their clergy; as they were remarkable for a 
strict attention to the fourth commandment, still so decently 
observed by their descendants. The magistrates had found 
these sports, which consisted of dancing, leaping, vaulting, 
and various other games, to be introductory of profanation, 
and attempted to suppress them; but so great was the zeal 
of the court to root out Puritanism, that the representations 
of the magistrates were overruled, and the order^ establish- 
ing the book of sports, was directed to be read in every 
parish. This was a net to entangle the clergy, and many 
lost their livings, for conscientiously refusing to read the 
order. In short, it became evident, in the star chamber 
language of the carl of Dorset, that to be guilty of drunk- 
enness, uncleanness, or any less fault, might be pardonable; 
but that the sin of Puritanism and nonconformity was with- 
out forgiveness."! 

• Belknap. t Minot. 
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Though the current of popular opinion, at that time, was 
directly opposite to superstition; though it was with diffi- 
culty! that many rites and ceremonies rendered venerable 
by long custom, and sanctified by the practice of the first 
reformers, could be retained in public worship; yet so vio- 
lent and rash was archbishop Laud, that he chose this time 
to introduce new rites and ceremonies. This gave the 
English church a strong resemblance to the church of 
Rome, which the English in general, and the Puritans in 
particular, viewed with detestation afld horror. They sup- 
posed the design was to throw them back into the darkness 
and delusions of Popery. The court of Rome expected 
the same result, and repeatedly offered Laud a cardinal's 
hat.* Is it strange, that the indignation of the public should 
be roused; that their measures of redress should be bold, 
persevering, and successful? 

In this situation of affairs, several men of eminence, who 
were the friends and protectors of the Puritans, entertained 
a design of settling in New-England, should they fail in es- 
tablishing liberty and the reformation of religion in their 
own country. They solicited and obtained grants in New- 
England, and were at great pains in,settling them. Among 
these pateigees* were the lords Brook, Say, and Seal, the 
Pelharos, the Hampdens, and the P) ms; names whjjch af- 
terwards appeared with great eclat Sir Matthew Boynton, 
Sir William Constable, Sir Arthur Haslerig, and Oliver 
Cromwell, were actually on the point of embarking for 
New-England; when archbishop Laud, unwilling that so 
many objects of his hatred should be removed beyond his 
reach, applied for, and obtained, an order from the court to 
put a stop to these emigrations. While some had fled to 
foreign countries, others were not so fortunate as to obtain 

• Hume. 
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this dreadful privilege, but were detained as hostages for 
the good conduct of their brethren abroad."* However, 
he was not able to preVail so far as to hinder New- England 
from receiving vast additions of the clergy, who were si* 
lenced and deprived of their livings, and of the laity, who 
adhered to their opinions. As in aH countries where per- 
secution rages, so here, the wisest, and most useful mem- 
bers of the community, were compelled to leave their coun- 
try. "Multitudes of pious and peaceable Protestants were 
driven by the severities of their persecutors, to leave their 
native country, and seek a refuge for their lives and liberties, 
With freedom for the worship of God, in a wilderness, in 
the ends of the earth."t By such people New-England 
was first settled. A body of men more remarkable fbr 
their piety and morality, and more respectable for their wis- 
dom, never commenced the settlement of any country. 

The Independents, or Congrcgationalists, as they have 
since been called, ever distinguished themselves as the pat- 
rons of religious liberty. This is allowed, not only by Neal 
and other writers friendly to their cause, but by those, who, 
in other respects, speak of them with derision. Thus Mr. 
Hume is" constrained to confess, that, "Of all Christian sects, 
this was the first, which during hs prosperity, as well as its 
adversity, always adopted the principle of toleration.*' His 
account of the Presbyterians is very different. **Bot noth- 
ing was attended with more universal scandal, than the pro- 
pensity of many in parliament towards a toleration of the 
Protestant sectaries. The Presbyterians exclaimed, that 
this indulgence made the church of Christ resemble Noah's 
ark — and rendered it a receptacle for all unclean beasts. 
They menaced all their opponents with the same persecu- 

9 Minot. f Br. 0*$n. 
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tion, under Which they themselves had groaned, when held 
in subjection by the hierarchy. 

As early as 1626, a few people frofn Plymouth, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Roger Conant, commenced a settlement on 
Naumkeag river. Discouraged by the difficulties they had 
to encounter, they had determined to quit America and 
return to England; but, encouraged by the Rev. Mr. White, 
of Dorchester in England, who, with other influential per- 
sons, assured them they should receive a patent, supplies, 
and friends, they relinquished their design, and concluded 
to wait the event. Accordingly, on the 19th of March 1627, 
Sir Henry Roswell, and several other gentlemen, in the vi- 
cinity of Dorchester, purchased of the council of Plymouth) 
all that part of New-England, included within a line drawn 
from the Atlantic ocean, three miles south of Charles river, 
and three mjjes north of the Merrimac, to the South Sea, 
JBut as the council gave them no powers of government, 
they afterwards obtained a charter of incorporation from 
Charles I. constituting them a body politic, by the name of 
the '^Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New- 
England,** with powers as extensive as any other corpora- 
tion in England. 

Under this charter, Matthew Cradock was elected the 
.first governor, and Thomas Goff, deputy governor; Capt. 
John Endicott, who the year before had gone over with one 
hundred persons to Salem to prepare the way for the settle- 
ment of a permanent colony, was appointed, by the Plym- 
outh company, governor for the plantation.* 

In May, 1629, about three hundred and fifty persons, with 
the Rev. Messrs. Skelton, Higginson, and Bright, embarked 
for New-England, and arrived at Naumkeag, now Salem, on 
the :29th of June, having with them 115 head of cattle, 

• HulebiflSoit. 
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Among which were 4 goats, and some conies, &c. One hun- 
dred persons the same year, "dissatisfied with the situation 
of Salem"* removed and laid the foundation of Charlestown. 
Messrs. Skelton and Higginson remained at Salem, where 
they formed, and were ordained over, the first church in 
that town; Mr. Bright removed with the others to Charles- 
town. Religion being the great object of these colonists, 
they immediately proceeded to form themselves into 
churches. Those of Salem, with the approbation of their 
governor, consulted with their brethren at Plymouth, who 
informed them how they had proceeded, as they believed, 
according to the word of God. 

At the time appointed for organising their church, mes- 
sengers from the church at Plymouth attended to witness 
the proceedings. The day was devoted to prayer and fast- 
ing, and thirty persons, who had desired to be of the com- 
munion, consented publicly to a confession of faith, which 
they had previously examined; after which they signed a 
solemn covenant. Mr. Skelton was then chosen pastor, and 
Mr. Higginson teacher, and Mr. Houghton their ruling el- 
der. These were consecrated to their several offices by 
imposition of hands, by some of the brethren appointed by 
the church. Several other persons were then admitted to the 
church; some by expressing their consent to the confession 
of faith and covenant; some by writing an account of their 
faith and hope, and some by making a verbal declaration of 
their religious experience before the whole church. ' None 
were admitted without satisfactory testimonies of their so- 
ber life and conversation. The only necessary term of com- 
munion was to give, in some way, satisfaction to the church 
concerning their faith and manners. The mode of giving, 
this evidence was left entirely to the direction of the chnrch-* 



• Hist, of tfew-Eogknd, vol. iv. p. 139-40. 
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officers. Here, and at Plymouth, children of the church 
were considered members. Before admission to the Lord's 
supper, they were examined by the officers of the church, 
and if they were found "tolerably acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of religion, and were free from scandal, and willing to- 
own the covenant, publicly, they were received. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Higgiuson's son, 15 years of age, was privately 
examined by Mr. Skelton, and admitted into the church."* 
Here we see nearly half a dozen different modes of admitting 
members, to the communion of this church. It is pot strange 
that other churches have used several other methods. It is 
yet to be ascertained, which is the best manner of admitting 
members to the communion of our churches. 

The colony was farmed on the plan of the East-India 
company; for, though the object of the settlers was retigicn* 
the comfiany had no motive but pro/it. Those, who came 
over, expected liberty of conscience; the company, whasent 
them, waited for furs and ether articles of commerce. Ac- 
cordingly the governor, deputy governor and assistants were 
all residents in England. The nominal governor here was 
inerely their agent. Mr. Endicott was the first. 

But the situation of the persecuted Puritans in England 
becoming more and more intolerable, interested respectable 
and wealthy people in their behalf, and converted them to 
their principles. Several persons of note had formed a res- 
ohttion to emigrate to Massachusetts, provided they should 
be permitted to carry the charter with them. They were 
aware of the inconvenience of being governed, hi a new and 
distant country, different in most respects from England, by 
men, over whom they had no controul; they wished to gov- 
ern themselves. They insisted therefore that the charter 
should be transmitted with them, and that the corporate 

* Xeal, Mather. 
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powers, which it conferred, should if* future be executed in 
New-England. Though the legality of the proposed meas- 
ure was questioned, yet the importance of engaging men of 
wealth and influence in the enterprise, by which greater 
profits were expected, induced governor Cradock, who en- 
tered fully into their views, to call a general court, August 
99th, J 629, to whom he submitted the question; when it was 
unanimously resolved "That the patent shall be transferred, 
and the government of the corporation removed from Lon- 
don to Massachusetts Bay." The members of the corpora- 
tion, who remained in England, were, by agreement, to re* 
tain a share in the trading stock, and its profits, for seven 
years; but it does not appear that any dividend was ever 
made, or that any trade was carried on for the company. 

On the 20th of October, 1629, the company proceeded 
to anew choice of officers, to elect such persons only, as had 
determined to go over with -the charter. John Winthrop 
was chosen governor, John* Humphrey deputy governor, 
Sir Richard Saltonstali and seventeen others, assistants* 
The deputy governor and several of the assistants never 
came to America. Their places were supplied by a new 
choice. Thomas Dudley was chosen deputy governor in 
place of Mr. Humphreys, 

In the spring of 1630, these officers, with about fifteen 
hundred emigrants, embarked at various ports in England, 
in eleven vessels, fitted at the expense of more than £2 1,000 
sterling, having their charter on board. This- was the first 
charter that ever arrived in New- England, and the only one 
under which Massachusetts ever acted, till king William 
granted them another after the revolution. After a tedious 
voyage, they arrived at Salem in June, and at Charlestown 
the beginning of July. In consequence, the 8th duy of this 
month was celebrated in all the plantations in New-England, 
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as a day of public thanksgiving to God, "for ail hit goodness, 
and wonderful works to them."* 

But there were several circumstances, which operated 
to damp their joys on this occasion. An extensive and 
formidable conspiracy of the Indians* as far as Narraganset, 
for the purpose of extirpating the English colonists had 
been discovered, to the inhabitants of Charlestown, by John 
Sagamore. The alarm and terror, which this event occa- 
sioned, had scarcely subsided. Of three hundred persons, 
who were previously at Salem and Charlestown, eighty had 
died the preceding winter. There was not c«rn enough 
to supply their necessities for a fortnight; and their other 
provisions, in consequence of their^4ong voyage, were re* 
duced to a seamy pittance. They were obliged to let thei» 
servants, who had cost them from fifteen to twenty pounds 
each, go free, and provide for themselves. Under all 
these disadvantages, they had but a few months to prepare 
shelter and food for a long and cold winter. 

To increase their calamities, a mortal sickness soon com- 
menced its ravages among them, and before December, two 
hundred of their number died. Among these was lady 
Arabella, who "came from a paradise of plenty and 
pleasure, in the family of a noble Earl, into a wilder- 
ness of wants;" also Mr. Johnson, her husband, highly es- 
teemed for his piety and wisdom, and one of the assistants, 
and Mr. Rossiter, another of the assistants. To console 
them under their severe distresses, Mr. Wilson preached 
to them on the subject of Jacob's behaviour, who was not 
disheartened by the death of his nearest friends on the way, 
when God called him to remove. This worthy minister 
was liberal, almost to an extreme, in administering to the 

• Prl*c<i. ' 
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jstief of the necessitous: be was at all times a father to the 
poor; the wretched Indians often tasted his bounty. 

Discouraged by such calamities, and gloomy prospects, 
about an hundred persons, who bad lately arrived, of 
^weaker minds," and not of the best characters, returned 
to England in the vessels which brought them over. The 
morn of these was considered as no loss to the plantation. 
Among the people lately arrived, some from the west of 
England, but more from the vicinity of London, were per- 
sons of all trades and occupations, necessary for planting a 
new country. As the buildings were not sufficient for such 
a number of people, the artificers among them erected tents 
and booths for thtir temporary accommodation. 



CHAP. VII, 

t hutch gathered in Chariest own; first court held there; 
Morton sentenced far stealing an Indian canoe; Boston* 
Watertown^and Roxbury settled; description of the for- 
mer; scarcity and its good effects; arrival of governor 
Winthroffs family; account of Newbury; union of the 

, two colonies. 

As the great object of these christian pilgrims, in leaving 
their native country, was to " enjoy the ordinances of the 
gospel, and worship the Lord Jesus Christ according to his 
own instructions," governor Winthrop, lieut. governor Dud- 
ley, Mr. Johnson, and the Rev. Mr. Wilson, on the 30th of 
July, 1630, entered into a formal and solemn covenant with 
each other, and thus formed the church in Charlestown. 
On the 27th of August following, Mr. Wilson was ordained 
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pastor of the church at Charlestown. This was tlie Sitt 
ordination that took place in Massachusetts.* 

On the 23d of August, 1630, the first court of assistants, 
was held at Charlestown, on board the Arabella, consisting 
of gov. Winthrop, deputy governor Dudley , and SirHichafd 
Saitonstall, Messrs. Ludlow, Roasiter, Newell, T. Sharp, 
Pynchon, and Brad street, assistant*. This court was 
formed for the determination of great affairs, civil andcrimi 
inal. Justices of the peace, invested with the same author* 
if y, as like magistrates in England, and other officers were 
appointed for the preservation of the public peace. The 
first question that came before them was, ** How tbemin* 
isters should be maintained?** On the proposal of Messrs. 
Wilson and Phillips, the court ordered that houses should 
be built for them at the public charge, and the governor, 
and Sir Richard Saitonstall, were appointed to carry the 
order into effect. Thomas Morton, of Mount Wollaston, 
who had stolen a boat from the Indians, was ordered to be 
brought before them for trial. 

On the 7th of September, a second court was held at 
Charlestown, before which Morton was tried, condemned, 
and sentenced to be set in the bilbowa, and afterwards to be 
sent prisoner to England by the ship called the Gi/lr, now 
returning; that all his ^oods shall be seized to defray the 
charges of his transportation, payment of his debts, and to 
give satisfaction to the Indians for the canoe he had unjustly 
taken from them; and that his house be burned in sight of 
the Indians. All persons were forbidden to plant within 
the limits of their patent, without leave from the court; those 
persons who had set down at Jgawam were ordered to re- 
move. Trimountain, they named Boston, Mattapan, Dot' 
cheater^ an4 the town on Charles river, Watcrtoivn. * 

♦ Print*. 
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Before the following winter, Sir Richard SaltonstaU, with 
Mr. Phillips and others, removed mid formed a plantation 
at WattriQvmi the greater part of the church in Charles- 
town, with Mr. Wilson, removed and settled in Boston* 
Another company, with Mr. Pynchon at their head, settled 
at Roxbury.* 

At Charlestown they had been very sickly, which they as- 
cribed to the water; the only spring, they had discovered, 
.was overflowed at high water; and, being informed by one 
Blaxton, who had been over to Boston and slept there, that 
he found good water in that place, Mr* Johnson and others 
crossed Charles' river, and began a settlement in Novem- 
ber. Governor 4Vinthrop soon followed them. Here they 
erected for themselves huts, and spent the winter. 

On the 6th of December, the governor and assistants met, 
and agreed to fortify Boston neck; but the design was soon 
relinquished, and they concluded to build, the next spring, 
a fortified town on the spot near where Harvard University 
has since been established, then called Newtown. In the 
spring following, the governor accordingly began to erect a 
house; and the deputy governor finished his, and removed 
his family. But the neighbouring Indians manifesting a 
friendly disposition, the plan of a fortified town was relin- 
quished. The governor determined to settle at Boston.f 

This place was called Shavxmut by the natives, but now 
TrimountfiiA by the English on account of its three hills. 
Afterward, from respect to Mr. Cotton, who came from 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, this peninsula was named Boston. 
The doubt and hesitancy exhibited by t he first inhabitants 
respecting this spot, as a place for their principal settlement, 
proved that they had little apprehensions of its physical ad- 
vantages or future, importance. For some time Dorchester 

* Prince. f Hotcbiowm. 
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was a larger town t and Cambridge its powerful rival S4 
indifferent was its figure* that sarcastically it was called 
Lost Town. 

On the 24th of May, 1651, a fortification was begun oa 
Fort Hill. The next day the people of Charlestown we$t 
over and assisted: the day following the people of Dorches- 
ter went; Roxbury also lent their aid. But previous to 
this, in March, the court had ordered a market to be estab- 
lished in Boston, to be kept every Thursday, which was 
lecture day. On the fourth of this month, Samuel Cole bad 
set up the first house of entertainment, and John Coganthe 
first merchant's shop. On the 16th of March was the firet 
fire in Boston; two dwelling houses were consumed. Tbe 
fire caught about noon in tbe chimney of Mr. Sharp's 
house, "the splinters of which it was made not being clay- 
ed." Catching " the thatch" on the roof, the wind drove 
the fire to Mr. Colburn's house, which was destroyed, 
though most of the goods were saved. This so alarmed 
the people, that, for the prevention of the' like evil, it was 
ordered that in Newtown (now Cambridge) "no man should 
build his chimney of wood, nor cover his house with thatch." 
In August the congregation of Boston and Charlestown be- 
gan to build the first meeting-house in Boston.* It was 
erected in Cornhill. 

The following account of Boston was written by a learned 
Englishman, who had visited Massachusetts, in 16^3. "Bos- 
ton," saith he, "is two miles northeast of Roxborough. 
The situation is pleasant, being a peninsula, the bay of 
Roxborough on the south, Charles river on the north, 
marshes on tie back side, not forty rods over, so that a 
little fence will secure their cattle from the wolves. The 
greatest wants are wood and meadow, land, which never 

* Winthrop. 
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tfore in this place; their timber, and firewood, and hay, are 
brought from the islands* They are not troubled with 
musquetoes, wolves, or rattlesnakes. Those who live here 
on their cattle, have farms in the country, the place being 
more suitable for those who trade. 

"This neck of land is not above four miles in compass, 
in form almost square, has on the south side a great broad 
hill, on which is a fort, which . commands the still bay. On 
the north side is another hill, equal in bigness, on which 
is a windmill: to the north west is a high mountain, with 
three little rising hills on the top of it, wherefore it is called 
Tramount. Although this town is not the greatest, nor 
richest, it is the most noted and frequented, being the cen- 
tre of the plantations, where the monthly courts are kept 
The town has very good land, affording rich cornfields, 
and fruitful gardens, sweet and pleasant springs. The in* 
habitants keep their swine and cattle at Muddy river, in the 
summer, while their corn is on the ground, but bring them 
to town in the winter."* 

.In 1638, Boston was rather a village than a town, there 
not being above twenty or thirty houses.f Though this 
town has suffered greatly by the smallpox, by war, and by 
many terrible fires, it is the largest town in New England. 
In 1676, a fire destroyed forty-five dwelling houses* three 
years after, eighty dwelling houses, seventy stores, and sev- 
eral vesels, were destroyed by fire. In 171 1, a fire broke 
out in the centre of the town, and consumed all the houses 
on each side of Gornhill, from School street to Market 
square; but the most terrible conflagration was in 1760, 
when one hundred and seventy -four dwelling houses were 
swept away, with one hundred and seventy-five warehouses, 
shops, and other buildings. The loss was estimated at 

* Wood. t Jostelyffv 
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£ 100,000 sterling. In 1787, and 1794, the fires consumed 
about two hundred buildings. Beside the fires mentioned, 
there have been many others, which destroyed a great num- 
ber of buildings, and property of immense value. The siege 
in 1775 was calamitous to Boston; it was supposed as 
many buildings were destroyed there, as were burned in 
Charlestown. 

As the first winter approached, provisions became ex- 
tremely scarce; the people were compelled to subsist on 
clams, muscles, groundnuts, and acorns, and even these, 
while the snow covered the ground, were procured with * 
great difficulty. These trials discouraged many; and when 
it was announced that "the governor had the last batch of 
bread in the oven," they almost despaired of receiving sea- 
sonable relief. They were also full of fears lest a ship, which 
had been despatched to Ireland for provisions, had either 
been cast away, or taken by pirates. But God, in his good 
providence, sent them timely relief. In their trouble, they 
ha<J appointed a day to seek the Lord by fasting and prayer. 
Before the day came, the ship, with provisions arrived, and 
they changed the day of fasting into a thanksgiving.* 

After a winter of great sufferings, the court convened in 
the spring of 1631, and ordained, "that the governor and 
assistants should in future be chosen by the freemen alone; 
that none ahould be admitted to the freedom of the compa> 
ny, but such as were chosen members, who had certificates 
from their ministers, that they were of orthodox principles? 
and that none but freemen should vote at elections, or act 
as magistrates or jurymen." This law continued in force, 
till the urlt of quo warranto m 1684, annihilated the govern- 
ments 

In .November this year, governor Winthrop's wife and 
family arrived at Boston. When they came on shore, they 

• Rer. Mr. Abbot's M.S. notes. t Chalmers, 
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were honoured with a discharge of artillery; the militia as- 
sembled and "entertained them with a guard and divers 
vollies;" the judges of the court and most of the people 
near the town went to salute them. For several days plenty 
of provisions was sent to them, "cows, fat hogs, kids, venison, 
poultry, geese, and partridges*" Never had there been 
such rejoicing in New-England. The eleventh of Novem* 
ber was a day of religious thanksgiving. 

The distresses endured the preceding season induced 
die colonists to pay great attention to the raising of provis- 
ions for their future support. To encourage a spirit so lau- 
dable and necessary, the court enacted "that Indian corn 
should be deemed a legal tender in discharge of debts." 
A great part of the cattle, which had been imported from 
England, had died; and a milch cow was now valued at 
twenty five or thirty pounds sterling. 

The Plymouth settlers had erected a trading house at 
Penobscot about the year 1627; of this the French from Ac- 
cadie had taken possession. This gave rise to complaints 
on both sides, of encroachments on their respective rights, 
which led on finally to war between the parent countries. 

In 1633, arrived a number of people in the ship Hector, 
who settled at Quafcacunquen. In May, 1 634, arrived Mr. 
Thomas Parker and Mr. James Noyes. Mr. Parker and 
about a hundred, who came over with them, sat down at Ips- 
wich, where he continued about a year, while Mr. Noyes 
(reached at Medford. In May, 1635, some of the principal 
people of Ipswich petitioned the general court for liberty to 
remove to Quafcacunquen, which was granted, and the 
place incorporated by the name of Newbury.* This was the 
tenth church gathered in the colony. Mr. Noyes was chosen 
teacher, and Mr, Parker pastor of the church. 

• Town Records, Magoalia, Winthrop's Journal. 
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The beautiful river, on whose banks they first settled, 
was, in honour to their Rev. pastor, named Parker river: 
tradition says, because he was the first, who ascended it in 
his boat. This he might easily effect from Ipswich, where 
he had lived the year before; it being only about eight 
miles of smooth water through Plum Island Sound. A wri- 
ter in 1652, gives the following account of Newbury. 

"This towq is twelve miles from Ipswich; it has meadows 
and upland, which hath caused some gentlemen, who 
brought over good estates, to set upon husbandry, among 
whom that religious and sincere hearted servant of Christ, ^"j 
Mr. Richard Dummer, sometime a magistrate in this tittle * ' 
commonwealth, hath holpen on this town. Their houses .7 
are built very scattering, which hath caused some contend- * 
ing about removal of their place for sabbath assemblies. 
Their cattle are about four hundred, with store of cornland 
in tillage; it consists of about seventy families the souls in 
church fellowship are about one hundred. The teaching 
elders of this congregation have carried it very lovingly to- 
wards their people, permitting them to assist in admitting 
persons into church society, and in church censures, so long 
as they act regularly, bttt in case of their mal-administra- 
tion, they assume the power wholly to themselves; their 
godly life and conversation hath hitherto been very amiable, 
and their pains and care over their flock not inferiour to 
many others." 

Another account of Quafcacunquen, or Newbury, in 
! 633,* the year of its settlement, is in these words. "Mer* 
rhnac lies eight miles from Ipswich, is the best place; the 
river is navigable twenty leagues; all along the river's side 
are fresh marshes, in some places three miles broad. In 
this river are sturgeon, salmon, and bass, and divers other 
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kinds offish. The country scarce affbrdeth that which this 
place cannot yield." 

These quotations are not made on account of their geo- 
graphical accuracy, for they are both defective; but as cu- 
riosities. 

The first person born in Newbury was Mary Brown, af- 
terwards, Godfrey. She lived to be eighty-two yean of 
age, had a good report as a maid, a wife, and widow, and 
left a numerous posterity. The first male child was Joshua 
Woodman, who died 1703, aged sixty-seven.* 

Few churches of New-England, have sent forth more 
branches than this in Newbury. Beside a meeting of friends 
and part of a congregational society, the other part lying in 
Rowley, there are eleven churches within the ancient limits 
of Newbury. 

A curious specimen of style, and that fondness, which the 
man retains for "the play place of his tender years," is left 
us by a native of this town. 

"As long as Plum island shall faithfully keep the com* 
manded post, notwithstanding all the hectoring words and 
hard blows of the proud and boisterous ocean; as long as 
any salmon or sturgeon shall swim in the streams of Mer- 
rimac, or any perch or pickerel m Crane Pond; as long as 
the sea fowl shall know the time of their coming, and not 
neglect seasonably to visit the places of their acquaintance; 
as long as any cattle shall be fed with the grass growing in 
the meadows, which do humbly bow down themselves be- 
fore Turkey Hill; as long as any sheep shall walk upon 
Old Town hills, and thence pleasantly look down upon the 
river Parker, and the fruitful marshes lying beneath; as long 
as any free and harmless doves shall find a white oak or 
other tree within the township to perch, or feed, or build a 
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careless nest upon, and shall voluntarily present themselves 
to perforin the office of gleaners after barley harvest; ss 
long as nature shall not grow old and dote,but shall con- 
stantly remember to give the rows of Indian corn their edu* 
cation by pairs; so long shall christians be born here, and 
being made meet shall hence be translated to be made par- 
tajprs of the inheritance of the saints in light."* So pleasing 
were his anticipations) and so readily did he find in his na* 
tive town, all the images of duration to satisfy his taste. 

The ministers of this ancient church have been respect* 
able for their talents and purity of character. Their first 
pastor, the Rev. Thomas Parker, was the only son of the 
Rev. Robert Parker, who with some other ministers was 
driven out of England, in the reign of queen Elizabeth) for 
Puritanism. Mr. Thomas Parker was born in 1 595. He 
had been admitted into Magdalen college, in Oxford, be* 
fore his father's exile; after which he removed to Ireland, 
where he pursued his studies under the famous Dr. Usher. 
Thence he went after his father to Holland, where he en* 
onjoyed the assistance of Dr. Ames. His labours were in- 
defatigable, and his progress answerable. Before the age 
of twenty-two, he received the degree of Master of Arts. In 
his diploma it is said "Uum non sine magna admirations 
audivcrimus." He soon returned to Newbury, in England, 
to pursue his theological studies, where he also for a time 
presffhed and kept a school. He thence with a number of 
shristians from Wiltshire, came over to New-England in 
the year 1 634. The next year, with a number of those, who 
left England with him, and others, he settled at Newbury, 
where for a long course of years, by the holiness and humil- 
ity of his life, he gave his people a lively commentary of 

• Deseription of the New HesYen, by S. Sewal), Fellow of Har?ard 
College, printed 1727. 
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Jhs doctrine. He was a hard student, and by his incessant 
application, became blind several years before his death. 
Under this extreme loss, he supported an easy and patient 
temper, and would, in a pleasant manner, say, "Well, they 
will be restored shortly in the resurrection." He died 
April, 1 677, in the eighty -second year of his age, and fifty 
second of his ministry. He was a man of charity, and for 
some peculiarity of opinions, experienced some difficulties 
with his neighbours. He was considered one of the first 
scholars and divines of the age. ' 

Mr. Parker's confidence in the success of New-England 
settlements, maybe inferred from the text he selected for a 
sermon preached at Ipswich, just before he and his people 
left England. It was Exodus i, 7, " And the children of 
Israel were fruitful, Sec. and the land was filled with them." 

Mr. Parker and also his colleague considered the sabbath 
as beginning the evening preceding, yet both kept sabbath 
evening, as their people did. Being asked why he adopted 
a practice different from his opinion, Mr. Parker replied, 
"Because I dare not depart from the footsteps of the flock, 
for my own private opinion." When he kept a small 
school he refused any reward, saying, "He lived for the 
church's sake, therefore he was not willing to receive any 
scholars, but those, who were designed for the ministry. 
His whole life was employed in prayer, study, preaching, 
and teaching school. 

Mr. James Noyes was born in 1608, at Chouldertown, of 
godly parents; his father being minister of the town. Mr. 
Noyes was called from college, in Oxford, to assist Mr. 
Parker in his school at Newbury, in England. In his 
youth he was admired for his piety; after receiving a call 
at Watertown, he chose to settle with his beloved Parker, 
and the people, who came over with him, who invited him 
to Newbury, He was much beloved by his people, and his 
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memory is respected there to the present day. A catechism, 
which he composed for the children of his flock, has lately 
been reprinted by them. He was their teacher for more 
than twenty years; and after a long and tedious sickness* 
which he bore with patience and even with* cheerfulness, 
he died Oct. 22, 1656, in the 48th year of his age. He 
married Sarah Brown, before he left England, by whom he 
left six sons and I wo daughters, who all lived to have fami- 
lies. Though Mr. Noyes fled from the church of England, 
he was not so high a republican in religious affairs* as his 
brethren in general. "He no way approved the governing 
vote of the fraternity, but took their consent in a silential 
way." He held a profession of faith, and repentance, and 
subjection to ordinances, to be the rule of admission to 
church fellowship, but admitted to baptism the children of 
those, who had been baptised, without requiring the parents 
to own any covenant, or being in church fellowship. Mr. 
Parker and Noyes kept a private fast together once a 
month, while Mr. Noyes lived, as they often had done in 
England, and while on their passage to this country. Mr. 
Parker continued the practice after the death of Mr. Noyes. 
They were the most cordial and intimate friends; in En- 
gland they instructed in the same school; they came over 
in the same ship; they were ministers in the same church; 
and as Mr. Parker never married, they lived in the same 
house; nothing but death could separate them. 

Mr. John Woodbridge succeeded Mr. Noyes as a teacher 
of the church with Mr. Parker, his uncle, his mother being 
Mr. Parker's sister. Mr. Woodbridge was born in 1613, 
the son of a pious clergyman of Wiltshire." John was 
"trained up in the way he should go," and when prepared, 
sent to Oxford to receive an education. But not choosing 
to take the oath of conformity, he left college, and pursued 
his studies in a more private; way. The ceremonies of the 
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church being rigorously enforced, young Woodbridge, in 
1634, came over to New-England with Mr. Parker. With 
the rest he took up lands in Newbury, and continued his 
studies, till, by reason of his father's death, he was called to 
England; having accomplished his business and married a 
daughter of governor Dudley, he returned to New-England, 
in the the infancy of Andover, where lie was ordained, Sept. 
1 6, 1 644. Here he continued with reputation, till by the 
invitation of friends, in 1 647, he once more crossed the At- 
lantic to the pleasant isle of his nativity. There he con- 
tinued, useful and happy, till the Bartholomew act, in 1 663, 
banished him once more to America. Soon after his arri- 
val on these shores, the church in Newbury invited him to 
be an assistant of his aged uncle, and to them he devoted hit 
labours. But after some time, a difficulty concerning 
church discipline rose between him and his people, and he 
Was dismissed. Soon after, he was remarkably blessed "in 
his private estate," which supplied the loss of his salary. 
His reputation was good, and he was appointed a justice of 
the peace, and magistrate of the colony. He had twelve 
children; eleven of whom lived to be men and women. He 
had the comfort of seeing three sons, and two sons-in-law, 
employed in the gospel ministry, and four grandsons can- 
didates for the same work. He was a man of an excellent 
spirit, and gave good evidence "that he had been sanctified 
from his infancy." He was of a remarkably patient, pleas- 
ant temper, noted for his readiness to forgive injuries, rare- 
fy or never disturbed by worldly disappointments. A mes- 
senger once brought him word of great loss of property; his 
reply was, "what a mercy it is that this is the first time 
that I ever met with such a disaster." On a sabbath day in 
March, 1695, after a distressing disease, he died, aged 82 
years. To him succeeded the Rev. John Richardson, who 
was ordained teacher of the first church in Newbury, with 
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Mr. Parker, Oct. 20, 1675. He ^lied April 27, 1696, in 
the 50th year of his age, and 2 1st of his ministry. The Rev. 
Mr. Tappan was his successor. He, and Dr. Tucker, who 
followed him, both enjoyed a good old age. 

The Massachusetts colony being threatened by the sur* 
rounding Indians, prudence dictated that union should be 
established between the two infant colonies. To bring 
about a measure so necessary to their safety, the governor, 
with the Rev. Mr. Wilson and others, proceeded to Plym* 
outh, forty miles through the wilderness on foot. They 
were kindly and respectfully received by governor Brad- 
ford, and the principal gentlemen at Plymouth, The re- 
sult of this embassy was a lasting friendship between 
the colonies. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Comfitoint against the colonists; character of Rev* Mr. 
Higginson; Ipswich settled; further emigrations^ reftTC' 
sentative government; code of laws enacted. 

The colonists, in their zeal to preserve the unity and pu* 
rity of the faith, had expelled from among them some, whose 
principles and conduct they disapproved. These persons 
complained to the king of the wrongs they suffered. Their 
complaint was referred to the privy council for colonies, 
January, 1632; but most of the charges being denied, and 
"to avoid discouragement to the adventurers, and in hopes 
that the colony, which then had a promising appearance, 
would prove beneficial to the kingdom,*' the complaint was 
dismissed.* 
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On the 15th of March, 1630, died the Rev. Francis Hig- 
ginson, first pastor of Salem church. He was educated at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, in England, Ad had been 
pastor of a church in Leicester. His preaching was evan- 
gelical, his great object being to produce that change of 
heart, without which no man can see the kingdom of God* 
The effect was such as might be expected; a remarkable 
revival of religion was the reward of his labours, and many 
were effectually turned from sin to holiness? but like many 
other good men, for his non-conformity, he was deprived 
of his pulpit. At this time burst forth the weight of his in- 
fluence; the arm of ecclesiastical power could not obscure 
the lustre of his talents. Such was the pathos and enchant- 
ing persuasiveness of his eloquence, that the people could 
not be denied the pleasure of his instructions. "He was 
unto them, as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice." The people obtained liberty for him to preach a 
lecture on one part of the sabbath, and on the other to aid an 
aged clergyman, who needed his assistance. The people 
supported him by a free contribution; while it was safe, all 
the conforming ministers in the town invited him into their 
pulpits. He preached to another congregation a mile out 
of town. Thus did the field of his labours enlarge. But 
as it often happens in similar cases, while one part of the 
community was delighted and encouraged in their public 
and private religion, another part, feeling themselves re- 
buked and condemned, became more violent opposers and 
more cruel persecutors. 

Mr. Higginson openly avowed his opinion, that ignorant 
and immoral people ought not to be admitted to the table of 
the Lord. Accordingly, after preaching a sermon from this 
text, "Give not that which is holy to dogs," and being about 
to administer the sacrament, he saw a known swearer and 
drunkard before him, to whom he publicly said, he was not 
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willing to give the Lord's supper to him, unless he profess- 
ed his repentance to the satisfaction of the brethren, and de- 
tired him to withdraw. The man went out in a rage against 
Mr. Higginson, and with horror in his conscience; he was 
immediately taken sick, and in a few days expired, crying 
ont, "lam damned" Another profane person being of- 
fended with his wife, for attending Mr. Higginson's preach- 
ing, vowed revenge upon Aim* Accordingly, he resolved 
on a journey to London, to complain to the high commission 
court against him. All things being made ready for his 
jeurney, as he was mounting his horse, an insupportable 
pain of body seized him; his conscience was terrified: he 
was agitated with horrour; being led into his house, he died 
in a few hours. 

A number of respectable and wealthy merchants having 
obtained a charter of Charles the first, and being incorporat- 
ed by the name of the governor and company of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in New-England, determined, in 1 629, to send 
over some ships to begin a plantation. Hearing Mr. Hig- 
ginson's situation, they sent two messengers to invite 
him to join their company, engaging to support him on the 
passage. 

These messengers, understanding that Mr. Higginson 
was in daily expectation of officers to carry him to London, 
determined to have some sport* Accordingly, they went 
boldly to his door, and with loud-knocks, cried where is Mr. 
Higginson, we must speak with Mr. Higginson. His af- 
frighted wife ran to his chamber, entreating him to conceal 
himself. He replied, "No, 1 will go down and speak with 
them, and the will of the Lord be done.' 9 As they entered 
his hall with an assumed boldness, and roughness of ad- 
dress, they presented him some papers, saying, Sir, we come 
from London; our business is to carry you to London, as you 
may see by these papers. "I thought so," exclaimed Mrs. 
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Higginson; indeed all the people in the room, as well as 
she, were confirmed in their opinion, that "these blades 
were pursuants." Mr. Higginson soon found himself in- 
yited to Massachusetts by the governor, and company; he 
welcomed his guests, had a free conversation, and after 
taking proper time to ascertain his duty, resolved to cross 
the Atlantic. His farewell sermon was from Luke xxi. 20, 
31. "When ye see Jerusalem encompassed with armies, 
&c. then flee to the mountains." Before a vast assembly 
he declared his persuasion that England would be chastised 
by war, and that Leicester would have more than a common 
' share of sufferings. Soon after Leicester, being strongly 
fortified, received the wealth of the adjacent country. It 
was then beseiged, taken by storm, given up to plunder 
and violence, and eleven hundred of the inhabitants were 
slain in the streets. He soon took his journey with his fam- 
ily to London, in order to embark for New-England, when 
the streets, as he passed along, were filled with people, bid- 
ding him farewell, with prayers and cries for his welfare. 

They sailed from the Isle of Wight, May, 1629, and when 
they came to the land's end, Mr. Higginson, calling up his 
children and other passengers to take their last sight of Eng- 
land, said, "Farewell England, farewell the church of God 
in England, and all the christian friends there," concluding 
with a fervent prayer for the king, church and state of Eng- 
land. The 24th of June, they arrived in Salem harbour. 
Mr. Skelton, who had been his companion in the voyage, 
united with him in forming a church, who immediately 
chose these two their spiritual teachers. Happy were the 
people in their instructions, and the ample privileges they 
enjoyed; but this, as well as the other colonies, was doomed 
to sutler a dreadful mortality, the first winter after their 
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arrival; almost one hundred persons died at Salem,* tffid 
two hundred at Boston, Charlestown, and the vicinity. 

While others were dying around him the first winter, 
Mr. Higginson fell into a hectic* TJhe last sermon he 
preached was from Matth. xi. 7, "What went ye out into 
the wilderness to see." Fropi which he reminded the 
people of their design to promote true religion in coming 
into this country. Mr. Higginson "was grave in his deport- 
ment, and pure in his morals. In person he was slender, 
not tall: not easily changed from his purposes, but not rash 
in declaring them." His posterity are still^among the most 
respectable people of the commonwealth* 

In March, 1633, J. Winthrop, a son of the governor, 
with twelve men, began a plantation at Agawam, which af- 
terwards was called Ipswich. The next year a church was 
gathered, being the ninth in the colony* In April, the peo- 
ple being destitute, of a minister, the governor travelled on 
foot from Boston to Ipswich, spent the sabbath with them, 
and "exercised by way of prophecy *"t In 1634, the Rev* 
Nathaniel Ward came over from England, and became 
their minister fof about eleven years."f 

The spirit of persecution still raged in England. Many 
of the persecuted, less enterprising than their brethren, who 
had already gone to America, had been waiting with solic- 
itude to know their situation and prospects. Satisfied on 
these points from the accounts they had received, great 
numbers embarked this year, 1 633, for New-England. So 
numerous, and of such character were these emigrants, that 
the king in council thought fit to "stay the ships until fur- 
ther orders." 

These orders, however, in consequence of an able vindi- 
cation of the conduct of the governor and colonists of New- 

• Mather. f Winthrop's Journal. * Mather* 
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England} by such of the company as were present, did not 
put a stop to emigrations. In some of the summer months 
of this year there arrived twelve or fourteen ships filled 
with passengers. Among the distinguished characters who 
came over about this time, were Mr. Haynes, Sir Henry 
Vane, and the Rev. Messrs. Cotton, Hooker and Stone. 
The first was afterwards many years governor of Connec- 
ticut. The second was the next year elected governor of 
Massachusetts. The three last named were among the 
most eminent divines of that day, and their coming to New- 
England drew after them multitudes of the persecuted Pu- 
ritans. Mr. Cotton is said to have been more useful and 
influential in settling the civil as well as ecclesiastical pol- 
ity of New- England; than any other person. 

Until this period the legislative powers had been exer- 
cised by the governor, deputy governor, and assistants, and 
the whole body of freemen in person, though the latter had 
been permitted to have but little share in the government; 
but the colony had now become so numerous that it was 
inconvenient, and indeed impracticable, to legislate in one 
assembly; nor was it safe, surrounded as they were, with 
hostile Indians, for the freemen to leave their families for so 
long a time unprotected; necessity, therefore, obliged them 
to establish a representative form of 'government, which they 
did by general consent, though no express provision was 
made for it in the charter. Accordingly, the freemen 
elected twenty- four deputies, who appeared in general 
court, April, 1634, as their representatives. Their first 
business was to assert the rights of the people by passing 
the following resolutions; viz. "That none but the general 
court had power to make and establish laws, or to elect and 
appoint officers as governor, deputy governor, assistants, 
treasurer, secretary, captains, lieutenants* ensigns, or any of 
like moment, or to remove such upon misdemeanor, or to 
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set out the duties or powers of these officers. That none 
but the genera] court hath power to raise monies and 
taxes, and to dispose of lands, viz. to give and confirm 
proprieties.*' 

After these resolutions, they proceeded to the election of 
magistrates. They further determined,. "That there shall 
be four general courts held yearly, to be summoned by the 
governor for the time being, and not to be dissolved, but by 
consent of the major part of the court. That it shall be 
lawful for the freemen of each plantation to choose two or 
three, before every general court, to deal in ail affairs of the 
commonwealth, wherein the freemen have to do, the 
matter of election of magistrates and other officers only ex« 
cepted, wherein every freeman is to give his own voice." 
And to show their resentment, they imposed a fine upon 
the court of assistants for going contrary to an order of the 
general court.* The legislative body, thus organized, con* 
tinued without alteration, (except that the number of gen- 
eral courts annually, was reduced, in 1644, from four to 
two) till the loss of the charter in 1 684. This is supposed 
to have been the second house of representatives that ever 
assembled in America. A house of burgesses met for the 
first time in Virginia, May, 1620. 

Having thus established their form of government, a 
code of laws was the next business in course. The leading 
characters among the colonists, were of opinion that the 
subjects of any prince or state had a natural right to emi- 
grate to any other state or country, when deprived of liberty 
of conscience, and that upon such a removal their allegiance 
ceased. They considered their subjection to the crown of 
England as voluntary, and founded on mutual compact, and 
this compact was their charter. They maintained their 
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right to make their own laws, and to elect their own magis- 
trates, but acknowledged that their laws must not be repug* 
nant to those of England; and that by their compact they 
had bo right to seek protection from any foreign prince. 
With these sentiments, and without any partiality for the 
laws of their mother country,, it is not surprising that they 
did not adopt the laws of England, as the foundation of their 
code. The peculiarity of their situation indeed rendered 
necessary, corresponding laws and regulations. And as 
their leading object in coming to this country, was to enjoy 
liberty of conscience, and to support and transmit pure to 
their posterity, the religion of the bible; and, finding in this 
book the leading principles of good government, and a sys- 
tem of laws for the general regulation of human conduct, 
they adopted it as their "principal code of law, and de- 
clared, as an article in their bill of rights, that no man should 
suffer, but by an express law, or by the word of God" 

"Their capital offences were idolatry, witchcraft, blas- 
phemy, murder, bestiality, sodomy, adultery, manstealing, 
bearing false witness, conspiracy, rebellion, cursing, or 
smiting a parent, unless when neglected in education^ or 
provoked by extreme and cruel correction, rebellious and 
stubborn conduct in a son, disobeying the voice and chas- 
tisement of his parents, and living in notorious crimes, rape, 
and arson. Other offences were made capital upon a second 
or third conviction, and the degree of the offence was in 
some instances increased by the circumstance of its being 
committed on the sabbath. 

"In the inferiour classes of crimes, were many peculiar to 
the situation of the colony, especially with regard to sump-^ 
tuary regulations, and the enforcing of industry. In these 
there are stiong proofs of the disposition which prevailed 
of shewing respect to particular descriptions of families by 
distinctions in their favour. 
k2 
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"The rigour of justice extended itself to the protection 
of property, and to the moral habits of the people; a re- 
markable instance of this is shown in the power given to 
creditors, over the persons of their debtors. The law ad- 
mitted of a freeman's being sold for service to discharge his 
debts, though it would not allow of the sacrifice of his time, 
by his being kept in prison, unless some estate was con- 
cealed." A most reasonable law. 

"The governor and assistants were the first judicial court; 
to this, inferiour jurisdictions were added; and the house of 
representatives coming into existence, the judicial authority 
was shared by them, as in the words of their law, the sec- 
ond branch of the civil power of this commonwealth. The 
subordinate jurisdictions were, the individual magistrates, 
the commissioners of towns, and the county courts. These 
seem, in some sense, to have acted as the deputies of the 
general court, since, in difficult points, they were allowed to 
state the case without the names of the parties, to that 
court, and receive its declaration of the law. 

"As in their government, hereditary claims were reject- 
ed, their public officers being all periodically chosen from 
the body of the freemen, and without regard to distinct or- 
ders, so in the descent and distribution of real or personal 
estates of intestates, the exclusive claim of any one heir 
was not admitted, but equal division was made among all, 
reserving only to the eldest son a double portion. This in 
a numerous family, which is common in a young country, 
effectually prevented ihe undue accumulation of property. 
These two regulations may be said to be the great pillars on 
which republican liberty in Massachusetts is supported. 
There was an inestimable advantage gained to the cause of 
freedom by a law, in 1641, which declares the lands of the 
inhabitants free from all fines and licenees upon alienation* 
,heriots, wardships, and the whole train of feudal exactions, 
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which have so grievously oppressed mankind in other parts 
of the world. More recently the double claim of the eldest 
son has been abolished, and all the children now have equal 
portions. They tendered hospitality and succour to all 
Christian strangers, flying from the tyranny of their perse- 
cutors, or from famine, wars, or the like compulsory cause. 
But while they have thus scrupulously regulated the mor- 
als of the inhabitants within the colony, and offered it as an 
asylum to the oppressed among mankind, they neglected 
not to prevent the contagion of dissimilar habits, and heret- 
ical principles from without. A law was made, in the year 
1637, that none should be received as inhabitants within 
the jurisdiction, but such as should be allowed by some of 
the magistrates. It was fully understood, that differing 
from the religious tenets generally received in the country, 
was as great a disqualification, as any political opinions. In 
a defence of this order it is advanced, that the apostolic 
rule of rejecting such as brought not the true doctrine with 
them, was as applicable to the commonwealth as the church, 
and that even the profane were less to be dreaded, than the 
able advocates of erroneous opinions.* 



CHAP. IX. 

Character of first settlers; New- Hampshire and Maine «>f- 
tled; Exeter planted. 

The first settlers of New-England were certainly a re- 
markable people; of a character peculiarly adapted to those 
important designs they were to execute. They were des- 
tined to plant and subdue a wilderness, filled with savage 
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enemies; to lay the foundation of a great empire, under the 
jealous eye of their parent country. Accordingly, they were 
enterprising, brave, patient of labour and sufferings, wkh a 
zeal for religion bordering on enthusiasm. They had also 
among them their full proportion of the learned and best in- 
formed men of that age. A body of men more remarkable for 
their piety, more exemplary in their morals, more respecta- 
ble for their wisdom, never before, nor since, commenced 
the settlement of any country. What have been considered 
as blemishes in their character seemed necessary in their 
situation. "Less rigour would have disqualified them for 
discharging the heavy duties they had to perform, and, per- 
haps, more liberality would have introduced sectaries, w hick 
would have weakened the community by divisions, and 
profligates who would have corrupted it by their vices."* 
* c Religious, to some degree of enthusiasm it may be admit- 
ted they were, but this can be no peculiar derogation from 
their character, because it was at that time almost the uni- 
versal character, not only of England, but of Christendom; 
had this, however, been otherwise, their enthusiasm, consid- 
ering the principles on which it was founded, and the ends 
to which it was directed, far from being a reproach, was 
greatly to their honour. For I believe it will be found 
universally true, that no great enterprise for the honour or 
hafi/iinrss of mankind wa$ ever achieved without a large 
mixture of that noble infirmity. Whatever imperfections 
may be justly ascribed to them, which, however, are as few 
as any mortals have discovered, their judgment in forming 
their policy was founded on wise and benevolent principles^ 
it was founded on revelation and reason; it was consistent 
with the best, greatest and wisest legislators of antiquity." 

* Mind. 
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Inextinguishable zeal for liberty was a prominent feature 
of their character. Not the mad democracy of modern 
growth, but a rational and safe enjoyment of civil and re- 
ligious privileges, was the great object of their pursuit 
For several years the government was administered by the 
governor, deputy governor, and judges of the court of as- 
sistants. In 16S0, it was voted by the freemen of the com- 
monwealth, that they would choose the assistants them- 
selves, that the assistants should choose the governors from 
their own body, who, with the assistants, should have the 
power of making laws, and of appointing officers to execute 
them. This surely was not democracy.* But a regard for 
religion was their master passion, which directed all the 
rest; this is evident, not only from their constant piofes- 
aions, but from their jcustoms, their institutions, their laws, 
and various other circumstances by which the character of 
,a community is known. 

A learned writer observes, "that laws are the best index 
of the spirit of a government; that had commerce been the 
object of those, who settled New-England, their laws would 
have been commercial; but their object was religion; the 
first laws of New-England were wholly adapted to promote 
religion." 

A law of Massachusetts, 1646, declares, that Ct ifanyone 
•hall contemptuously treat the gospel preached, or the faith- 
ful preacher, in any congregation, or like Koran cast re- 
proach upon the doctrine or minister, he shall for the first 
offence be reproved by the magistrate at some lecture, and 
bound to his good behaviour. For a second offence, he 
should pay 5£ to the public treasury, or stand two hours 
openly on a block or stool four feet high, on a lecture day, 
with this sentence in capitals on his breast: An often and 
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•bttinate contemner of God's holy ordinances." The same 
year it was enacted that whoever neglected to attend public 
worship on the sabbath, and on those fast and thanksgiving 
days, appointed by authority, "without just and necessary 
cause," should be fined 3m. for every such neglect.* All 
persons not worth 200£ wearing gold or silver lace, or but- 
ton or blue lace above 2*. per yard, or silk hoods or scarfs, 
may be presented by the grand jury, and shall pay 10*. for 
every offence. Every person who dresses above his rank 
may be assessed at 200£. Nor may we with justice pass 
over their generous and cordial attachment to "the mother 
country.'* An English writer, who early visited New- En- 
gland, declares, "no people are more/ loyal, none more 
fond of the distinguished name of Englishmen." If there 
(an be any doubt of this fact, an address, made by the 
founders of Massachusetts colony, to the church of England, 
when they left their native country, must give perfect satis- 
faction. "We esteem it our honour/ say they, "to call the 
church of England our dear mother, and cannot part from 
our native country, where she especially resideth, without 
much sadness of heart, and many tears, ever acknowledging 
that such hope and part as we have in the common salva- 
tion, we have received in her bosom, and from her breasts; 
we leave it not, therefore, loathing the milk, which has nour- 
ished us, but blessing God for our parentage and educa- 
tion; as members of the same body, we shall always rejoice 
in her good, and grieve for her sorrow, desiring her wel- 
fare and the enlargement of her bounds. Commend to the 
prayers of your congregations.the necessities of your neigh- 
bours, the church springing out of your own bowels. We 
conceive much hope, that your prayers will be a prosperous 
gale in our sails. We also entreat of you, that are minis- 
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ters of God; we crave it of our private brethren at no time 
to forget us in your private solicitations at the throne of 
grace." — Did ever children leave a parent's house in a more 
affectionate manner? 

In the years 1 62 1 and 1 622, captain John Mason, and 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained grants of the Plymouth 
council of which they, were members, of alP the country 
between Naumkeag, (now Salem) and Sagadahock river; 
and back to the lakes of Canada. The tract between Na- 
umkeag and Merrimac, which was granted to Mason, he 
called Mariana, The rest, granted jointly to both, they 
named Laconia. 

The next year, 1623, they planted a colony, and establish- 
ed a fishery on Piscataqua river. About the same time a 
variety of other little settlements were formed, on the coast 
between the Merrimac and Sagadahock rivers. But none 
of them flourished, being "rather temporary establishments 
for traffic, than seed plots of future plantations.' 9 

In 1629, the southeastern part of the present state of 
New-Hamsphire was purchased of the Indians, and a deed 
obtained of them by John Wheelright and others from Mas* 
sachusetts. The same year Capt. Mason procured a new 
patent from the council of Plymouth for a still larger tract, 
including this Indian purchase. This tract was now named 
New-Hampshire, 

For several years after this, the adventurers paid very 
little attention to agriculture. They imported their bread 
com from England and Virginia. Their views were chiefly 
turned to the discovery of the lakes, and ©f mines, to the 
cultivation of grapes, to the peltry trade, and the fisheries* 
The peltry trade was of some value, and the fisheries sup* 
ported the inhabitants; but neither lakes nor mines were 
found, and their vines perished. Discouraged .by ill suc- 
cess, the adventurers in England sold their shares to Mason 
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and Gorges* who became the sole proprietor!. Thcjr, in 
1634, renewed their exertions to increase the colony, and 
appointed Francis Williams, a wise and popular roan, its 
governor. 

An attempt was made by Mason and Gorges about this 
time, to divide New- England into twelve lordships, under 
the direct^* of a general governor. This scheme was 
countenanced at court, but was never adopted, and produced 
no material injury to the rights of the settlers. 

The religious views and sentiments of Mason and Gorges, 
did not accord with those of the planters in Massachusetts, 
the object of the latter was to establish a christian commu- 
nity enjoying liberty of conscience; while that of the former 
was to plant colonies, which should yield them wealth and 
power. The enterprise of Mason and Gorges was, how- 
ever, at this period, exemplary and useful, as it served to 
excite a spirit of emulation in other adventuiers, and their 
memory deserves respect. Capt. Mason died in the winter 
of 1635-6. Governor Winthrop in his journal makes the 
following remark on his death, which shows the temper of 
those times. "He was the chief mover in all attempts 
against us, the Massachusetts colony, and was to have sent 
the general governor; and for this end was providing ships* 
But the Lord, in mercy , took him away, and all the business 
fell on sleep." 

In April, 1639, Gorges obtained from Charles I. a con- 
firmation of his patent, and "his limits were now extended 
to one hundred miles from the rivers southwestward into 
the desert." This tract was called Mai me. By this patent 
Gorges was invested with all the royal lights of a Count 
Palatinate, with greater powers than had ever been granted 
by a sovereign to a subject. Encouraged by these atten- 
tions, and invested with authority, the following year he es- 
tablished civil government within the province, appointed 
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Josselyn and others his counsellors, and transmitted to 
them (March 1640) ordinances to regulate them in the ad- 
ministration of justice. But he possessed not the talents 
requisite to the government of a colony; the constitution he 
had formed for Maine, was merely executive, without any 
legislative powers, nor did it provide any assembly in which 
the people might be represented. Encouragement was 
not given to emigrants to purchase and cultivate his lands. 
Agriculture was neglected. Lands were granted} not as 
freeholds, but by leases, subject to quit rents, and no pro- 
vision was made for the regular support of the clergy. 
With such a government and such regulations, it could 
not be expected that the colony would flourish; on the con- 
trary "the province languished for years in hopeless imbe- 
cility. Its languors ceased, and a principle of life was in- 
fused, only when he ceased to be its proprietary and law- 
giver." The town of York, however, was incorporated by 
him, with city privileges, in 1641; but this circumstance 
seems to have added neither to its wealth nor importance. 

The Rev. John Wheelwright, brother of the famous Ann 
Hutchinson, finding opposition too powerful, quitted Mas- 
sachusetts, and with a number of his followers, planted the 
town of Exeter. Sensible of the necessity of government 
and laws, of which they were destitute, thirty-five persons 
in October, 1639, "combined themselves in the name of 
Christ, to erect such a government as should be agreeable 
to the will of God/' They considered themselves as sub- 
jects of England, acknowledged the laws of the realm, and 
promised obedience to such laws as should be made by 
their own representatives, and chose a Mr. Underbill for 
their governor. Their situation, however, was neither hap- 
py nor prosperous. 

Not long after, a small but more respectable number of 
persons from England, settled at Dover, and in October, 

L 
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4 640, these people, and those who had planted themselves 
at Portsmouth} under Williams, formed themselves into a 
body politic. 

Four distinct governments, including one at Kittery, north 
of the river, were now formed on the branches of the Pis- 
cataqua. These combinations being only voluntary agree* 
ments, liable to be broken or Subdivided on the first popular 
discontent, there could be no confidence in their continuance. 
The distractions in England, at this time, had cut off all 
hope of the royal attention, and the people of the several set- 
tlements were too much divided in their opinions to form 
any general plan of government, which could afford a pros- 
pect of permanent utility. The more considerate per* 
sons among them, therefore, thought it best to treat with 
Massachusetts, about taking them under their protection. 
That government was glad of an opportunity, to realize the 
construction, which they had put upon the clause, of their 
charter, in which their northern limits are defined; for a 
line drawn from east to west at the distance of "three miles 
to the northward of Merrimac river, and of any and every 
part thereof," which would take in the greater part of New- 
Hampshire, and Maine, so that Mason and Gorges' patents 
must have been vacated. They had already intimated their 
intention to run this east and west line, and presuming on the 
justice of their claim, they readily entered into a negociation 
with the principal settlers of Piscataqua respecting their 
incorporation with them. The affair was more than a year 
in agitation, and was at length concluded by an instrument 
subscribed in the presence of the general court, by George 
Wyllys, Robert Saltonstall, William Whiting, Edward Ho- 
Hock, and Thomas Makepeace, in behalf of themselves 
and the other partners of the two patents; by whieh instru- 
ment they resigned the jurisdiction of the whole tq Massa- 
chusetts, on condition that the inhabitants should enjoy the 
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same liberties with their own people, aid have a court of jus- 
tice erected among them. The property of the whole patent 
of Portsmouth, and of one third part of that of Dover, and of 
all their improved lands, was reserved to the lords and gen- 
tlemen proprietors, and to their heirs forever.* 

Thus New-Hampshire ceased to be a separate province. 
Each of the associations beforementioned dissolved their 
respective compacts, which had been productive of much 
contention and anarchy, and peaceably submitted to Mas- 
sachusetts* 



CHAP. X. 

Settlement of Connecticut; character of Reverend Mr. 
Davenftort, 

The present territory of Connecticut, at the first arrival 
of the English, was possessed by the Pequot, the Mohegan, 
Podunk, and many other smaller tribes of Indians. 

The Pequots were numerous and warlike. Their coun- 
try extended along the seacoast from Paucatuck to Connec- 
ticut river. ' About the year 1 630, this powerful tribe ex- 
tended their conquests over a considerable part of Connec- 
ticut, over all Long Island and part of Narraganset. Sas- 
sacus, was the grand monarch. The seat of his dominion 
was at New-London; the ancient Indian name of which, was 
Pequot. 

The Mohegans were a numerous tribe, and their territo- 
ry extensive. Their ancient claim comprehended most of 
New-London county, almost the whole county of Windham, 
and a part of the counties of Tblland and Hartford. Uncus, 

• Belknap. 
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distinguished for his friendship to the English, was the sa- 
chem of this tribe* 

The Podunks inhabited East Hartford, and the circum- 
jacent country. The first sachem of this tribe, of whom 
the English had any knowledge, was Tatanimoo. He was 
able to bring into the field more than 200 bowmen. 

The first grant of Connecticut was made by the Plym- 
outh council, to the earl of Warwick, in 1630, and confirmed 
by his majesty in council the same year. This grant com- 
prehended •'all that part of New England which lies west 
from Narraganset river, 1 20 miles on the seacoast." The 
year following, the earl assigned this grant to lord Say and 
Seal, lord Brook, and nine others, who held it in trust fon 
the Puritan emigrants from England. 

In the year 163 1, Wahquimacut, a sachem of a tribe on 
Connecticut river, visited the governors of Massachusetts 
and Plymouth, and earnestly besought them to make a set- 
tlement upon that river. Wahquimacut was induced to 
make this request from a hope that the English might pro- 
tect him and his nation against the Pcquots, who, from their 
number and power, threatened to exterminate the river 
tribes. To persuade the English to comply'with his re- 
quest) he represented to them the fertility of the country* 
and its advantages for trade, and promised to give them 
eighty beaver skins, and an annual supply of corn. Mr* 
Winthrop, the governor of Massachusetts, was not inclined 
to accept the offer. Mr. Winslow, the governor of Plyro> 
outh, thought it worthy of consideration, and, that he might 
judge of the sachem's representations, visited the river the 
latter part of this year. 

The next year a more particular examination of the river 
and adjoining territories was made by the people of Plym- 
outh, with design to fix the proper site for a trading house. 
Having done this, they endeavoured to engage governor 
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Winthrop and his council to unite with them in this new 
settlement; but not having succeeded in this -attempt, they 
resolved to undertake it by themselves. Accordingly, in Oct 
1633, William Holmes of Plymouth, with a small company 
of men, sailed up the Connecticut, and erected a trading 
house a short distance below the mouth of the little river in 
Windsor. This was the first house that was erected in 
Connecticut. The English, thus established, treated the 
Indians with justice and kindness; and the Indians in return 
testified, in every possible manner, their affection and good 
will. The fierce and high spirited Pequots were the only 
people, who refused this interchange of good offices, and 
who thus early manifested a deep animosity toward .the 
English. 

The same year* a little before the arrival of the English, 
a company of Dutch traders came to Hartford, and built a 
house which they called the Hirse of Good Ho/ie f and 
erected a small fort, in which they planted two cannon. 
The remains of this settlement are still visible on the bank 
of the river. They erected another fort among the Indians 
at Totoket, now Branford. These were the only settlements 
of the Dutch in Connecticut in those times. The Dutch, 
and after them the province of New-York, for a long time, 
claimed as far east as the western bank of Connecticut 
river. 

In 1634, lord Say and Seal, &c. sent over a small num* 
ber of men, who built a fort at Saybrook, and held a treaty 
with the Pequot Indians, who, in a formal manner, gave to 
the English their right to Connecticut river and the adjacent 
country. 

The same year the inhabitants of Dorchester, Waterto\Vn> 
and Newtown, applied to the general court of Massachu- 
setts for permission to remove to Connecticut. After warm 
and long debates, this permission was refused. Neverthe- 
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less* the body of the people of Dorchester, and the towns of 
Newtown, Cambridge, and Watertown, concluded to re- 
move. 

In the summer of 1635 many of them performed the dan- 
gerous and laborious journey across the wilderness to Cot*- 
necticut river. At the time of thoir removal, the Dutch 
bad extended their claim to the river, and made a settlement 
a few miles below Windsor. About one hundred men, 
women and children took their departure from the three 
towns mentioned,to travel through an unexplored wilderness. 
They were fourteen days performing the tedious journey. 
The forests, through which they passed, for the first time 
resounded with the praises of God. They prayed, and 
sang psalms and hymns, as they marched along; the Indians 
following them in silent admiration. 

They arrived at this river, the object of their ardent ex- 
pectation, near the mouth of Scantic river in East Windsor. 
The Dorchester people, with Mr. Wareham for their 
minister, began the settlement of Windsor on the west 
side of the river; they suffered great hardships the first 
winter, and their cattle perished for want of food; to* 
carry much provision or furniture through a pathless 
wilderness was impracticable. Their principal provisions 
and household furniture had been put on board several small 
vessels, which, by reason of delays, and the tempestuous 
season, were either cast away, or did not arrive. Several 
vessels were wrecked on the shore of New-England, by 
the violence of the storms. Every resource appeared to 
fail, and the people were under the dreadful apprehensions 
of perishing by famine. They supported themselves in this 
distressing period with that heroic firmness and magnanim- 
ity, for which the first settlers of New-England had been se 
eminently distinguished.* 

■ r Trumbull. 
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The Indians near the river were numerous* Three sa- 
chemdoms were in the vicinity. The seat of one was near 
the mouth of Podunk river, lying in the southwest comer of 
East Windsor. A second at Middletown, twenty miles be- 
low; and the third at Farmington, about twelve miles west 
of Windsor. 

Some of the first settlers of Windsor were gentlemen of 
opulence and education, as were those of Hartford and 
Weathersfield. The right of settling here they purchased 
of the old Plymouth company in England, and they paid the 
ladians for the soil. They had sent men the year before to 
-make the purchase of the natives, whom they viewed as the. 
only rightful proprietors. 

In October following, a number of people from Water- 
town, settled Weathersfield. The 3 1st of the next March, 
Mr. Hooker, with most of his congregation, removed from 
•Newtown, and settled Hartford. Mrs. Hooker was carried in 
a horse litter; they drove one hundred and sixty cattle and 
fed on their milk by the way. The inhabitants of these towns 
met and formed a constitution of government, and entered 
into a solemn agreement, dated January 1 4, 1 638. Under this 
original constitution, formed by the people themselves, an 
independent government was established and administered 
till 1 662. During this time many more towns were settled 
: and christian churches organized. Application was then 
made to the king of England for a charter, that they might 
enjoy the protection and liberties of free born Englishmen. 
The petition was heard, and the charter granted, on condi- 
tion the people paid to the king one fifth part of the gold 
and silver ore, which should be discovered.* This charters 
which established the substance of the constitution they 
toad formed for themselves, retained its force in periods of 

• Governor Trumbull's Letter. 
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political fanaticism, and revolutionary frenzy; it saw the 
constitutions of neighbouring states rise and fall like billows 
of the deep; itself, like a rock in the surge, unmoved, and un- 
hurt. Notwithstanding its strong democratic features, it 
was the pride of its subjects, and the boast of legislators. It 
remained in force till 1318, when a new constitution was 
adopted. 

The first settlers of Connecticut encountered serious dif- 
ficulties, though not so great as their brethren of Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth, nor perhaps so great as they themselves 
had experienced on their arrival. There is no account of 
such fatal sickness among them as the other colonies had 
suffered. Still they had full opportunity to exercise their 
self denial and fortitude. 

In November, two shallops, going with goods to Connec- 
ticut, were cast away in a northeast storm on Brown's 
island, near the Gurnet's Nose, and the men all drowned* 

The same month a pinnace returning from Connecticut* 
way cast away in Manemit bay; the men, six in number, 
were saved, and wandered ten days in extremely cold 
weather, and a deep snow, before they reached Plymouth; 
without meeting even an Indian, Soon after ten men arrived 
in Massachusetts from Connecticut. They had been tei* 
days on the journey, having lost one of their number, who 
fell through the ice and was drowned; and had they not 
found a friendly wigwam, ail would have been starved. 

The fifteenth of Nov. Connecticut river was frozen over. 
The people of Windsor, who removed their cattle, lost the 
greater part of them this winter; yet some, which came too 
late to be carried over the river, took good care of them- 
selves, and looked well without hay. They lost £ 2000 worth 
of cattle, and were reduced themselves to great sufferings for 
want of food, being obliged to eat acorns, malt, and grains r * 

* Winthrop. 
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The next fall, a bark sailing down the river, the people went . 
on shore; the Indians killed one, made another prisoner, 
whose hands and feet they cut off, and tortured to death. 

The following spring the Pequots, near Weathersfield, 
' killed six men, while at work in the field; three women 
also were killed, and two maids taken captive; at the same 
time they killed a horse, and twenty cows.* 

The first court held in Connecticut was at Weathersfield, 
April U y 1636. The next year the colony carried war 
into the country of the Pequots. 

Upon the forced surrender of the Plymouth company's 
patent to the crown, in 1635, the whole territory of New- 
England was regranted in large partitions, to a number of 
lords and proprietors. Among the rest, in 1635, were 
granted to the duke of Hamilton all the lands between 
Narraganset and Connecticut livers, and back into the 
country indefinitely. 

This covered a part of the Earl of Warwick's patent, and 
occasioned some disputes in the colony. There were 
several attempts to revive the Hamilton claim, but they 
were never prosecuted. The patent of lord Say and Seal 
prevailed. 

In consequence of the Pequot war, 1637, tSe English ob- 
tained the country east of the Dutch settlements, by right of 
conquest. The pursuit of the Indians led to an acquaintence 
with the lands on the seacoast, from Saybrook to Fairfield. 
It was reported to be a very fine country. Messrs. Eaton 
and Hopkins, two very respectable London merchants, and 
Mr. Davenport, a man of distinguished piety and abilities, 
with their company, who arrived this year from London, 
made choice of this part of the country as the place of their 
settlement. Their friends in Massachusetts, sorry to part 
with so valuable a company, laboured to dissuade them 
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from their purpose. Influenced, however, by the promising 
prospects which the country afforded, they determined to 
proceed. Accordingly, in the fall, they sent four men, 
who wintered at Quinipioke, and in March, 1638, a body 
sufficient for three towns removed from Boston, under the 
direction of Mr. Eaton, and settled at New Haven, and laid the 
foundation of a flourishing colony of which Quinipioke, now 
New Haven was the chief town. The first public worship 
in this new plantation was attended on Lord's day, April 18, 
1638, under a large spreading oak. The Rev. Mr. Dav- 
enport preached from Matth. iii. 1, on the temptations of 
the wilderness. Connecticut and New Haven formed them* 
selves into distinct commonwealths, and remained so till 
their union in 1665. 

The first church was gathered in New^Havenin 1639, 
and consisted of seven members. These were chosen by 
the settlers, after Mr. Davenport had preached from the 
words of Solomon, "Wisdom hath builded her house, she 
hath hewed out her seven pillars." These men were in- 
deed the pillars of the church, to whom the rest were added 
as they became qualified. They were also the court to try 
all civil actions. 

Mr. Davenport; a father to this infant colony, was an em. 
inent christian, a learned divine, and a great man. He was 
born at Coventry, in 1597, of respectable parents, and sent 
to college at Oxford, before he was fourteen years old* 
Thence he was called to preach in London, at the age of 
nineteen, where his rare accomplishments, and his courage 
in visiting the sick in the time of a terrible plague, soon 
brought him into notice. By his great industry and mid* 
night studies, he became an universal scholar, and his ser- 
mons were distinguished by the labour with which they 
were prepared. In his delivery he had a gravity, an ener- 
gy, a pleasantness, and engaging eloquen.ee, not common 
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among his brethren. His enemies allowed him to be an ex- 
cellent preacher. 

Finding himself obnoxious, and in danger from the ruling 
party in#London, he convened the principal people of his 
charge, desiring their opinion and advice, acknowledging 
their right to him as their pastor, and declaring that Do 
danger should drive him from any service for their benefit, 
which they should require or expect. With a noble disin- 
terestedness of soul, which did them honour, and demon- 
strated the tenderness of their affection, they relieved him 
from his scruples of conscience; they advised him to resign 
his office for his own safety. Instead of enjoying the quiet 
he now expected, he found himself more officiously watched 
than ever. He therefore, in 1633, retired to Holland, where 
he was immediately invited to be a colleague of Mr. Paget, 
pastor of a church in Amsterdam. But very soon his ob- 
jections against their promiscuous mode of baptizing chil- 
dren excited formidable opposition, and he early found that 
he must baptize children where was no charitable evidence 
of their belonging to christian parents, or give up his rela- 
tion to his people; he was too well informed to entertain 
any doubts; he was too honest to hesitate. In 1635, he re- 
tired from his pulpit in Amsterdam, and opened a catecheti- 
cal exercise at his lodgings, every Lord's day, in the after- 
noon, an hour after the public services of the city were 
over. But the popularity of his talents soon collecting con- 
siderable numbers, jealousies were indulged, and opposi- 
tion broke forth. He returned to England, telling his 
friends, that he "thought God had carried him to Hol- 
land on purpose to bear witness against that promiscuous 
baptism, which bordered on a profanation of the holy ordi- 
nance." 

It was an observation of his, that when a reformation of 
the church had been effected in any age or country, it warn 
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seldom that any advance was made afterward beyond the 
improvements of the first reformers* He observed, that 
Noah's ark might as easily be removed from Ararat, as 
people persuaded to proceed beyond the first remote of their 
leaders. This coincides with a remark of the celebrated 
Robinson. "The Calvinists," says he, "stick just where 
that great man left them/' 

Very soon after, in 1637, Mr. Davenport* with several 
eminent christians and their families, came over to New- 
England. "Among these were Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hop- 
kins, two merchants of London, men of fair estaj.es, and of 
great esteem for religion and wisdom in outward affairs."* 
When they arrived, they found the colony of Massachusetts 
agitated with the wickedness and absurdities of antinomian 
and enthusiastic opinions, the influence of a "bold" woman 
having shaken the pillars of the government, and threat- 
ened the existence of the churches. She held public as- 
semblies at her house, and expounded the scriptures to 
them.* 

Mr. Davenport arrived just before the synod met at Cam- 
bridge to consider the errors of the day. His influence 
there was very happy; at the close he declared the result, 
and preached a sermon from Phil. iii. 15, in which he 
"shewed the occasion of differences among christians, and 
with much wisdom and sound argument, persuaded to 
unity."* 

In March, Mr. Davenport, Mr, Predden, and a brother 
of Mr. Eaton, all ministers of the gospel, sailed for Quini- 
pioke, and withthem many families removed from Massa- 
chusetts to settle there, having conceived a high opinion 
of the soil, and expecting to escape the power of a general 
governor, whom they feared would soon be sent. The 

• Got. Winthrop. 
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people of Massachusetts parted very reluctantly with these 
valuabie brethren, Charlestown made them large offers 
to induce them to settle there. Newbury generously of- 
fered them their whole town; the legislature offered them 
any place they should choose, which had not already been 
granted.* 

At his new plantation, afterward called New Haven, Mr. 
Davenport endeavoured to establish a civil and religious 
order more strictly according to the word of God, than he 
had seen exhibited in any other part of the world. He was 
an original genius, and the plan he adopted was his own: if 
success be any evidence of merit, he certainly has high 
claims to the veneration and gratitude of nations. There 
the famous church of New Haven, says his biographer, and 
also the neighbouring towns, enjoyed his ministry, his dis- 
cipline, his government, and his universal direction for many 
years.f 

The holiness, the watchfulness, the usefulness of his min- 
istry, are worthy of remembrance among all those, who 
would have before them an example of ministerial excel- 
lence. His attention and influence extended to all the 
churches. He was a man of devotion, and it was a saying 
of his, that ejaeuiatory prayer was like arrows in the bands 
of the mighty; happy is the man who hath his quiver full 
of them. He was scrupulously careful in admitting per- 
sons to church communion. Church purity was one of the 
great objects of his life. He was persuaded there are 
many rules in the word of God, by which it may be judged, 
who are saints, and by which those, who admit others to 
gospel ordinances, are to be guided so as to separate between- 
the precious and the vile. 

• Winthrop. t M*tk«r. 
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This is no more than every sect, andlndeed all individ- 
uals, claim for themselves. The only difference is, they do 
not all fix on the same standard for admission to their com- 
munion, but all have their limits, beyond which they do not, 
and will not, pass to receive members to their communion. 

He thought too much caution could not be used, where 
some persons think very little is necessary.' His own words 
are:* "The officers Ad brethren of the church are but men, 
who judge by the outward appearance; therefore their 
judgment is fallible, and hath been deceived, as in the re- 
ception of Annanias, Saphira, and Simon Magus. Their 
duty iB to proceed, as far as men may by rule, with due 
moderation and gentleness to try those who offer themselves 
for fellowship, whether they be believers or not. When 
they have done all, hypocrites will creep in." He was re- 
markable for diligence in his studies; this was noticed by 
the Indians, who used to call him the big study man. 

Mr. Davenport continued at New Haven till I667,when j 
such was his vigour, though in his 69th year, such his fame 
in the churches, that he was invited to Boston to succeed a 
Cotton, a Norton, and a Wilson. He continued in his new 
situation only till March 15th, 1670, when by an apoplexy, 
he was called from his labours in the 7 2d year of his age. 

The following account of this plantation is from one of 
our early writers.* "The government of New Haven, al- 
though the younger sister of the four, yet she is as beautiful 
as any of this brood of travellers, and most minding the end 
of her coming hither, to keep close to the rule of Christ 
both in doctrine and discipline; and it were to be wished 
her elder sister would follow her example to nurture up all 
her children accordingly.*' 

• Wonderworking Providence. 
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CHAP. XL 

History of Connecticut continued; Character of Rev. Mr % 
Thomas Hooker* 

Thk first settlers in New Haven had all things common; 
all purchases were made in the name and for the use of the 
whole plantation, and the lands were apportioned to each 
family, according to their number and original stock. 

At their first election, in October, 1639, Mr. Theophilus 
Eaton was chosen governor for the first year. Their elec- 
tions fc by agreement, were to be annual, and the word of 
God their only rule in conducting the affairs of government 
in the plantation. 

The confederation of the New-England colonies, formed 
and entered into by the four principal colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven in 1643* 
continued in force till the time of Sir Edmund Andros, 16S6, 
and were of great utility, both for defence against the abo* 
riginals, and for harmonizing the public councils in church 
and state. At the time of this confederation the colonies of 
Connecticut and New Haven consisted of only three towns 
each. 

The general court of New Haven this year established it 
as a fundamental article, that none be admitted as free bur- 
gesses but church members, and that none but such should 
vote at elections. They also ordained, that each town 
chdbse from among themselves judges who were professors 
of religion, to be a court, to have cognizance of all civil ac- 
tions not exceeding twenty pounds; and of criminal cases 
where the punishment was, sitting in the stocks, whipping, 
and fining not exceeding five pounds. There was liberty 
of appeal from this court to the court of magistrates. The 
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court of magistrates consisted of all the magistrates through* 
out the colony, who were to meet twice a year at New 
Haven, for the trial of all capital causes. Six made a 
quorum. 

The general court was to consist of the governor, deputy 
governor, magistrates, and two representatives from each 
town. The annual election of officers was at that time es- 
tablished, and has ever since continued. 

The unsettled state of the colony had prevented their es> 
tabiishing a code of laws. To supply this defect, the gen- 
eral court ordered "that the judicial laws of God, as they 
were delivered to Moses, and as they are a fence to the 
moral, being neither typical nor ceremonial, nor having any 
reference to Canaan, shall be accounted of moral equity, 
and generally bind all offenders, and be a rule to ail the 
courts in this jurisdiction, in their proceedings against of- 
fenders! until they be branche d out into particulars here- 
after." 

About this time a war broke out between the Mohegaa 
and Narraganset Indians. A personal quarrel between 
Onkus, sachem of Mohegan, and Sequesson, sachem of 
Connecticut, was the foundation of the war.* 

In consideration of the success and increase of the New- 
England colonies, and that they had been of no charge to 
the nation, and in prospect of their being in future very ser- 
viceable, the English parliament, March 10, 1G43, -granted 
them an exemption from all customs, subsidies and othep 
duties, until further order. 

In 1644, the Connecticut adventurers purchased of Mr. 
fenwick, agent for lord Say and Seal, and lord Brook, their. 
right to the colony of Connecticut, for £ 1600. 

In 1647, died Mr. Thomas Hooker, a pillar of Connecti- 
cut colony, and a great light of the churches in this western 

* Winthrop, 
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world. He was born at Marfield, in Leicestershire, 1586. ^ 
He was educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, where he was afterwards promoted to a fellowship, in 
which office "he acquitted himself with such ability and 
faithfulness, as commanded universal admiration and ap- 
plause." It was in this period of his life, that he had such 
deep convictions of his own lost state, and exposedness to 
the wrath of God, as filled his mind with anguish and hor- 
rour. With the singer of Israel he was ready to exclaim, 
"While 1 suffer thy terrours, O Lord, I am distracted." 

After enduring this spirit of bondage for a consider- 
able time, he received light and comfort, and his mind be- 
came powerfully and pleasantly attached to religious con- 
templations. It was now his custom, when retiring to rest 
at night, to select some particular promise of scripture, 
which he repeated and reflected upon in his waking hours. 
In this ho found so much comfort and improvement, that 
he advised others to adopt the same course. He now de- 
termined to be a preacher of the gospel, and soon entered 
on the business in the vicinity of London. He was imme- 
diately distinguished for his ministerial talents, especially 
for comforting persons under spiritual troubles. Being dis- 
appointed as to a desired settlement at Dedham, he became 
a lecturer at Chelmsford, and an assistant to Mr. Mitchel, 
the incumbent of the place. This was in 1626. His lec- 
tures were soon thronged, and remarkable success attended 
his preaching. A reformation followed, not only in the 
town, but in the adjacent country. By a multitude of inns 
in the town, which are the ruin of any place, the people of 
Chelmsford had become notorious for their intemperance, 
and profanation of the sabbath. By the influence of Mr. 
Hooker's ministry, these vices were banished, and the sab- 
bath visibly sanctified by the people. 
m2 
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Tbis great blessing was continued to them but a abort 
time. In about four years his difficulties, on account of his 
nonconformity, were so great, that he gave up his pulpit, 
and retired to a school, which he kept in his own house. 
Though his best employment was gone, happily his influ- 
ence was not lost. This was all exerted for the benefit of 
the christian cause. He engaged the serious ministers in 
his vicinity to establish a monthly meeting for prayer 
and fasting, and theological conferences. By his influ- 
ence several pious young ministers were settled around 
him, and others more confirmed in the system of genuine 
gospel truth. So great was his popularity at the time of his 
being silenced, that no less than forty-seven conforming 
minister* of the neighbourhood, who might have been ex- 
pected to be in opposition to him, petitioned the bishop of 
London in his behalf. They say, that "they esteem and 
know the said Mr. Thomas Hooker to be for doctrine or- 
thodox; for life and conversation, honest; for diposition, 
peaceable, and in no wise turbulent or factious," These 
powerful mediators could not prevail. 

About the year 1630, he was bound over in a bond of £50 
to appear before the high commission court, which bond he 
thought proper to forfeit by the advice of friends, a number 
of whom raised the money in his behalf. He then fled to 
Holland; on the passage the vessel in the night struck on 
a shoal of sand. Mr. Hooker, with remarkable confidence, 
assured them that they should all be preserved, and they 
were soon remarkably delivered. In Holland he preached 
two years at Delft. He was then called to Rotterdam, 
where he was employed with the celebrated Dr. Ames, be- 
tween whom there was a mutual esteem and affection. Dr. 
Ames declared, that though he had been acquainted with 
'many scholars of different nations, yet he had never met 
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with Mr. Hooker's equal, either for preaching or dispu- 
tation. 

But not finding the satisfaction which he wished among 
the Dutch, and a number of his friends in England inviting 
him to accompany them to America, he returned to his na- 
tive country to prepare for his voyage across the Atlantic. 
Soon was the news of his arrival spread, and the officers of 
the bishop were in pursuit of him. At one time they knocked 
at the door of the chamber where he and Mr. Stone were 
in conversation. Mr. Stone went to the door. The officer 
demanded whether Mr. Hooker was not there. "What 
Hooker?" replied Stone, "Do you mean Hooker who once 
lived at Chelmsford?" 1 The officer answered, "Yes, he." 
"If it be he you look for," said Stone, "1 saw him about 
an hour ago at such a house in the town; you had best 
hasten there after him." The officer took this evasion for 
a sufficient account, went his way, while Mr. Hooker con* 
cealed himself more securely till he went on board at the 
Downs; this was in 1633. Mr. Stone and Mr. Cotton were 
on board the same ship. 

Mr. Hooker arriving at Cambridge, was received with 
open arms by those of his friends, who had come over the 
year before, when he uttered these words, "Now I live, if 
ye stand fast in the Lord." But multitudes following them, 
Newtown became too narrow for them; accordingly, in 
1636, they removed to the fertile spot on the delightful 
banks of Connecticut river, which they called Hartford. 
There he, was deservedly considered as the father and ora- 
cle of the colony. As a preacher he was remarkably ani- 
mated and impressive; not only his Voice, but his eyes, his 
hands, his every feature, spoke the holy ardour of his soul. * 
All was life and reality in his descriptions. It was not that 
theatric flourish, which is exhibited by men panting for ad- 
miration, but that zeal, which is kindled by a coal from 
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God's altar. His moving addresses flowed from his owrr 
exquisite relish of divine things; and an impassioned desire 
of promoting them in the hearts of others. His success, 
like his services, was eminent. A single instance or two 
may be mentioned. A profane man once, for his diversion* 
said to his companions, "Come let us go and hear what 
bawling Hooker will say to us." For their sport they all 
went to Chelmsford lecture. Scon conviction seized the 
mind of the man. The word of God was "quick and pow- 
erful," and he retired with an awakened and distressed con* 
science, and by the subsequent instructions of Mr. Hooker, 
h* became a hopeful disciple of Jesus Christ; and alter- 
ward followed him a thousand leagues, that he might enjoy 
his preaching. 

At another time one of his opposers hired a person to play 
on a fiddle in the porch or churchyard; but Mr. -Hooker's 
vivacity and zeal were not in the - least abated; when the 
man went up to the door to hear what he said, his attention 
was caught; conviction followed: he directly made his con- 
fession to Mr. Hooker, and ever after lived a devout life. 
He had a surprising talent of reaching the consciences of 
his hearers in the application of his discourses. 

When at the land's end, he took his last view of Eng- 
land, saying 4t Fare«vell, England^ I expect now no move 
to see that religious zeal, and power of godliness, which I 
have seen among professors in that land." He said that 
adversity had slain its thousands; hut prosperity its ten 
thousands. He feared that those, who had been zealous 
christians in the fire of persecution, would be cold in the 
lap of peace. So exact were his observations of Provi- 
dence, so attentive was he to the signs of the times, so con- 
fident of the answer of prayer, that "the secret of the Lord 
was with him;" and the people in some instances viewed 
him as a prophet. As a man of prayer, he was distinguished' 
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He would say, that "prayer was the principal part of a min- 
ister's work; by this he was to carry on the rest." Accord- 
. ingly, he devoted one day in every month to private prayer 
and fasting, besides many such days, which he kept publicly 
with his people. It was his opinion, that if professors neg- 
lect these duties, iniquities will abound; and the love of 
many wax cold. His prayers in public were more fervent 
than lengthy; they were adapted to the occasion; as he 
proceeded, his ardour increased; and the close of his prayer 
was often a rapture of devotion. His people were often 
surprised with the remarkable answers to his prayers. 

Though irascible in his natural make, he acquired a re* 
markable command of his temper. He was ready at all 
times to sacrifice his own apprehensions to the better rea- 
sons of others. The meanest of his brethren and children 
were treated by him with endearing condescension. An 
example occurs. Mr. Hooker, immediately after a neigh- 
bour of his had sustained some damage, met a boy notori- 
ous for such mischief, and began to accuse and chide him. 
The boy denied the charge. Mr. Hooker continued his 
angry lecture. "Sir," said the boy, "I see you are in a pas- 
sion, I'll say no more to you," and r^ n off. Upon inquiry, 
Mr. Hooker found the boy could not be proved guilty; he 
therefore sent for the boy, and humbly made his confession) 
which with the good eounscl he gave him made a lasting 
impression upon the mind of the lad. Yet, when he was in 
the pulpit he appeared with such astonishing majesty and 
independence, it was pleasantly said of him, He would put 
a king in his pocket. Judges, and princes, and peasants 
equally shared in his solemn reproofs. 

He had a remarkable talent of solving cases of conscience, 
and for this purpose he set apart one day in a week for any 
of his people to come and propose their scruples and 
difficulties. Though his own preaching was generally very 
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practical and experimental, he wisely advised young minr 
istera when first settled, to preach the whole system of di. 
vinity for their own benefit, as well as that of their people* 
He had a most happy method of governing his church. He 
would propound nothing to them till it had been previously 
considered by some of the principal brethren; if at any time 
he saw an altercation beginning in the church, he would 
delay the vote till another opportunity, before which he 
would visit, and generally gain over those, who had objected 
to the measure. He would say, "the elders must have a 
church in a church, if they would preserve the peace of the 
church." It was his desire to live no longer than he could 
perform the work of his place. His last sickness was 
short, during which he said little. Being asked his opin- 
ion on some important things, he replied, "I have not that 
work now to perform; I have declared the counsel of the 
Lord." One of his friends observed to him that he was 
going to receive his reward. "Brother," said he, "I are 
going to receive mercy" When the awful moment arrived, 
he closed his own eyes, and gently stroking his forehead, 
with a smile in his countenance, he gave a little groan, and 
expired, July 7, 1 647. 

The colony of Connecticut expressed their disapprobation 
of the use of tobacco, in an act of their general assembly at 
Hartford in 1647, wherein it was ordered, "That no person 
under the age of twenty years, nor any other that hath al- 
ready accustomed himself to the use thereof, shall take any 
tobacco, until he shall have brought a certificate from under 
the hand of some who are approved for knowledge and skill in 
physic, that it is useful for him; and also that he hath receiv- 
ed a license from the court, for the same. All others who 
had addicted themselves to the use of tobacco were, by the 
same court, prohibited taking it in any company, or at their 
labours, or on their travels, unless they were ten miles at least 
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from any house, or more than once a day though not in 
company, on pain of a fine of six ficnce for each time; to 
be proved by one substantial evidence. The constable 
in each town to make presentment of such transgressions to 
the particular court, and, upon conviction, the fine to be 
paid without gainsaying." 

Massachusetts and New Haven colonics were more se- 
vere with the Quakevs, than Connecticut or Plymouth, Of 
the four, Connecticut was the most moderate. Severe laws 
were passed against them by the general court at New Ha- 
ven, 1<?58. 

Had the pious framers of these laws paid a due attention 
to the excellent advice of that sagacious doctor of the law, 
Gamaliel, they wduUI perhaps have been prevented from 
the adoption of such severe and unjustifiable measures. 
This wise man, when his countrymen were about to be out- 
rageous in persecuting the apostles, addressed them in the 
following words, which merit to be engraved in letters of 
gold: "Refrain from these men, and let them alone; for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought; 
but if it be of God % ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God."* This divine maxim 
'Was but little attended to in times of persecution. Our an- 
cestors seem to have left it to posterity to make the important 
discovery, that persecution is the direct method to multiply 
its objects. It must be acknowledged that they were men, 
that they did not rise superiour to all the prejudices and er- 
rors of the age in which they lived. Still they ought to be 
ranked among the best men of their age. 

These people, who have been so much censured and 
ridiculed, had, perhaps, as many virtues as their posterity. 
And it would be wise in the moderns, who stand elevated 
upon the shoulders of their ancestors, with the book of their 

• Acta, Chap. ▼. 
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experience spread before them, to imitate their virtues and 
to veil their faults. 

The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven from their 
first settlement increased rapidly; tracts of land were pur- 
chased of the Indians, and new towns settled from Stamford 
to Stonington, and far back into the country, when in 1661, 
Major John Mason, as agent for the colony, bought of the 
natives all lands, which had not before been purchased by 
particular towns, and made a public surrendry of them to 
the colony, in the presence of the general assembly. Hav- 
ing done these things, the colonists petitioned king Charles 
II. for a charter, and their petition was granted. His maj- 
esty, on the 23d of April, 1662, issued his letters patent 
under the great seal, ordaining that the colony .of Connec- 
ticut should forever hereafter, be one body corporate and 
politic, in fact and in name confirming to them their ancient 
grant and purchase, and fixing their boundaries as follows, 
viz. "AH that part of his majesty's dominions in New- 
England, in America, bounded east by Narraganset river, 
commonly called Narraganset Bay, where the river falleth 
into the sea; and on the north by the line of Massachusetts 
plantation; and on the south by the sea,. and in longitude, 
as the line of the Massachusetts colony, running from east 
to west, that is to say, from the said Narraganset Bay on 
the east, to the. South Sea on the west part, with the islands 
thereunto belonging." This charter has ever since re- 
mained the basis of the government of Connecticut, which 
was originally the earl of Warwick's patent, 1 20 miles of 
two degrees in breadth, and extending from Narraganset 
Bay across the continent. Connecticut charter compre- 
hended the same. But court construction in 1664, limited 
the 120 miles to the seacoast, instead of the two meridional 
degrees. New Haven people had actually made an emi- 
gration and settlement under lord Say and Seal at Delaware, 
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near Philadelphia, in 1655, evidently showing that it was 
the original understanding that the earl of Warwick's pa- 
tent extended two degrees in breadth below Massachusetts. 
But for the gratification of the duke of York, this was arbi- 
trarily taken from the purchasers of lord Say and Seal's title, 
and erected into the colonies of New-York, New- Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, by the duke. 

Such was the ignorance of the Europeans, respecting the 
geography of America, that their patents extended they 
knew not where. Many of them were of doubtful con- 
struction, very often covered each other in part, and have 
produced innumerable disputes and mischiefs in the colo- 
nies, some of which are not settled to this day. / . * 

At the close of the revolution, Connecticut ceded all her 
charter claims west of Pennsylvania, to Congress,* reserv- 
ing only a tract the width of the state of Connecticut, and 120 
miles in length; bounded east; on the western line of Penn- 
sylvania, and north by lake Erie, containing nearly four 
millions of acres. This cession was accepted by Congress, 
which established to Connecticut her title to these lands. 
The legislature of Connecticut, in 1793, granted to the 
Sufferers in the several towns that were burnt during the 
war, a tract of half a million of acres, on the west end of this 
reservation; and in the summer of 1795, sold the remain* 
der, consisting of about 3,300,000 acres, to Oliver Phelps, 
William Hart, and associates, for 1,200,000 dollars. This 
sum, by an act of the legislature of Connecticut, passed in 
June, 1795, is appropriated to the support of schools in the 
several societies constituted by law, within the state: and 
also, in such societies as may request it, and by leave of the 
general assembly, for the support of the christian ministry 
'and the public worship of God. 

•See resolve* of Congress for Sept. 14, 1£86. 
* N 
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The colony: of New Haven, though unconnected with the 
colony of Connecticut, was comprehended within the limits 
of their charter, and, as they concluded, within their juris- 
diction. But New Haven remonstrated against their claim, 
and refused to unite with them, until they should hear from 
England. It was not until the year 1 666, when it was be- 
lieved that the king's commissioners had a design upon the 
New England charters that these two colonies united. 

In 1672, the laws of the colony were revised, and the 
general court ordered them to be printed; and also, "that 
every family should buy one of the law books." 

In 1750, the laws of Connecticut were again revised, and 
published in a small folio volume of 253 page*. Dr. 
Douglass observes, "that they were the most natural, equi- 
table, plain, and concise code of laws, for plantations, hith- 
erto e*tant." 

There has been a revision of them since the peace of 
1783, in which they were greatly and very judiciously sim- 
plified. 

The years 1675 and 1676 were distinguished by the wars 
with Philip and his Indians, and with the Narragansets, by 
which the colony was thrown into great distress and confu- 
sion. The inroads of the enraged savages were marked 
with cruel murders, with fire and devastation. 

Connecticut has ever made rapid advances in population. 
There have been more emigrations from this, than from 
any of the states, and yet it is full of inhabitants. No person 
qualified by law is prohibited from voting. He who lias 
the most merit, not he who has the most money, is gen- 
erally chosen into public office. As proof of this, it is to be 
observed, that many of the citizens of Connecticut, from the 
humble walks of life, have risen to the first offices in the 
state, and filled them with dignity and reputation. That 
base business of electioneering, which is so directly calcu- 
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lated to introduce wicked and designing men into office, is 
yet but little known in Connecticut. A man who wishes to 
be chosen into office, acts wisely for that end when he keeps 
his desires to himself. 

Connecticut had but a small proportion of citizens, who 
did not join in opposing the oppressive measures of Great 
Britain, and was active and influential, both in the field and 
in the cabinet, in bringing about the revolution. Her sol- 
diers were applauded by the commander in chief, for their 
braveiy and fidelity. - 

The revolution* which so essentially affected the govern* 
meat of most of the colonies, produced no very perceptible 
alteration in the government of Connecticut. While under 
the jurisdiction of Great Britain, they elected their own 
governors, and all subordinate civil officers, and made their 
own laws. Connecticut has ever been a republic, and per- 
haps as perfect and happy a republic, as ever existed. She 
has proceeded in her old trask, both as to government and 
manners; and, by these means, has avoided some of those 
convulsions, which have rent other states into violent parties, 
producing opposition, insurrection and war. 

At the anniversary election of governor and other public 
officers, in all the New England states excepting in Rhode 
Island, a sermon is preached, which is published at the ex* 
peiise of the state. On these occasions a great concourse 
of respectable citizens, particularly of the clergy, are col- 
lected from every part of the state. 

Connecticut, as well as Massachusetts, has been highly 
distinguished in having a succession of governors, eminent 
both for their religions and political accomplishments. 
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Settlement of Rhode- Island; this colony refuted admittance: 
into the confederation; Narraganset Indiana surrender 
their country to the king of England; Roman Catholics; 
Charter surrendered. 

Motites of the same kind with those, which occasioned 
the settlement of several other states, gave birth to Rhode- 
Island. The emigrants from England, who came to Mas- 
sachusetts, though they did not perfectly agree in religious 
sentiments, had been tolerably united by their common zeal 
against the ceremonies of the church of England But when 
they were removed from ecclesiastical courts, and pos- 
sessed a charter allowing liberty of conscience, they fell 
into disputes and contentions among themselves. 

The true grounds of religious liberty were not understood 
by any sect. While all disclaimed persecution for the sake 
of eonscience 9 a regard for the public peace, and the pres- 
ervation of the church of Christ from infection, together with 
the obstinacy of the heretics, was urged in justification of 
that, which, stripped of all its disguises, the light of na- 
ture, and the laws of Christ, in the most solemn manner 
condemn. 

Mr. Roger Williams, a Puritan minister, came over to 
New-England in 1631, and settled at Salem, assistant to the 
Rev. Mr. Skelton. His settlement was opposed by the 
magistrates, because he refused to join with the church) at 
Boston, unless they would make a public declaration of 
their repentance for maintaining communion with the church 
pf England, while in their native country. In consequence 
Mr. Williams removed to Plymouth, where he remained 
assistant to Mr. Smith three years, or as others say, two, and 
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others, not one; when he disagreed with some influential 
characters in that town, and by invitation returned to Salem 
and succeeded Mr. Skelton, lately deceased. His settle* 
ment was still opposed by the magistrates, who charged him 
with maintaining, "That it is not lawful for a godly man to 
have communion in family prayer, or in an oath, with such 
as they judge unregenerate;" therefore he refused the oath 
of fidelity) and taught others to follow his example; "that 
it is not lawful for an unregenerate man to pray; that the 
magistrate has nothing to do in matters of the first table; 
that there should be a. general and unlimited toleration of 
all religions; that to punish a man for following the dictates 
of his conscience was persecution; that the patent which 
was granted by king Charles was invalid, and an instru- 
ment of injustice which they ought to renounce, being in-" 
jurious to the natives, the king of England having no power 
to dispose of their lands to his own subjects."* On account 
of these sentiments, and for refusing to join with the Mas- 
sachusetts churches, he was at length banished the colony, 
as a disturber of the church and commonwealth. 

He left his house, wife and children at Salem in the 
winter. Fortunately for Mr. Williams, he had cultivated 
an acquaintance with the Indians, and learned their lan- 
guage. Before he left the colony, he had privately treated 
with Canonicus and Osamaquin, two Narraganset sachems* 
for a tract of land within their territories, provided he should 
be tinder the necessity of settling among them. These cir- 
cumstances, together with the advice of governor Win- 
throp, induced him, with four of his friends, after his banish- 
ment, to direct his course toward Narraganset Bay. 

He and his companions established themselves first at 
Secunk or Seekhonck, now Rehoboth, But that place being 

• H. Adams. 
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within the bounds of Plymouth colony, governor Winslow, 
in a friendly manner, advised them to remove to the other 
aide of the river, where the lands were not covered by any 
patent. Accordingly, in 1636, they crossed Seckhonck 
river, and landed among the Indians, by whom they were 
hospitably received, and thus laid the foundation of a town, 
which, "from a sense of God's merciful providence to him 
in his distress," Mr. Williams called Pro vi demob. Here 
the little colony were soon after joined by a number of oth- 
ers, and though they were secured against the Indians by 
the terror of the English, yet, for a considerable time, they 
suffered much from fatigue and want; but they enjoyed lib- 
erty of conscience, and the consolation of having '•provided 
a refuge for persons persecuted for conscience sake." 

Unhappy religious dissentions still prevailed in Massa- 
chusetts; and from a zeal for the purity of the faith, gov- 
ernor Winthrop strove to exterminate the opinions, which 
he disapproved. For this purpose, on the 30th of August* 
1637, a synod was convened at Newtown, (now Cambridge) 
to whom eighty erroneous opinions were presented; these 
were debated and unanimously condemned. At a court 
holden at the same place, the following October, Wheel- 
right, Mrs. Hutchinson, and Underbill, the leading charac- 
ters, who had embraced these errors, were banished, and 
several others were censured for seditious conduct. A 
number, who had signed a seditious petition to the general 
court, in which they charge them with having condemned 
the truth of Christ, who refused to retract, were disarmed. 
Of these, fifty eight belonged to Bo'ston, six to Salem, three 
to Newbury, five to Roxbury, two to Ipswich, and two to 
Charlestown. . 

The subsequent election of civil officers was carried by a 
party spirit, excited by religious controversy; but the ortho- 
dox party maintained the ascendancy, and Mr. Winthrop 
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was re-elected governor. Those who were banished by the 
court, joined by a number of their friends, left the colony, 
and went in quest of a new place for settlement They 
first proceeded to Providence, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by Mr. Williams, and with whom they remained 
for some time* 

In March, 1638, two sachems, by virtue of their authority* 
and in consideration of fifty fathoms of white beads, sold to 
Mr. Coddington (one of the most respectable of these ex- 
iles) and his assoeiates, the great island of Aquidneck, and 
the other isles in Narraganset bay, except two, which had 
been previously sold. The natives soon after agreed, upon 
receiving ten coats and twenty hoes, to remove before the 
next winter. The largest island was soon after called 
Rhode- Island. Having thus acquired a title and possession 
on considerations, winch gave satisfaction to the original 
owners, they here established themselves; and copying the 
conduct of their neighbours, they formed a similar associa- 
tion for the purposes of civil government. Though the 
numbers associated were few, yet the soil being fruitful, and 
the climate agreeable, many persons soon resorted where 
they found protection, and the island, in a few years, became 
so populous, as to send out colonists to the adjacent shores. 
The colony elected Mr. Coddington their judge and chief 
magistrate. This gentleman came to America in 1 630, and 
settled at Boston as a merchant. After his removal to 
Rhode- Island, he embraced the sentiments of the Friends, 
and became the father of that denomination of Christians in 
that colony. Their yearly meeting was held in his house, 
till his death, in 1688. Mr. John Clarke was another 
principal character among the exiles; for the sake of en- 
joying liberty of conscience, he voluntarily abandoned the 
colony of Massachusetts, and settled in Rhode-Island, where 
in 1644 he founded a Baptist church. 
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The first settlement on Rhode-Island was made at the 
north end, and called Portsmouth. In 1 639, another settle- 
ment was begun at the southwest pan of the island, on a 
fine harbour, which they called Newport. From the con* 
venience of this harbour, the fertility and pleasantness of the 
island, and the wealth of the first settlers, this place had a 
rapid growth, and in a few years became the capital of the 
colony. The government, which they established was of 
, the democratic kind. The chief magistrate and four assist* 
ants were invested with part of the executive powers; the 
remainder, with the legislative authority, was exercised by 
the body of the people in town meetings. 

The colonies at Providence and Rhode-Island, at differ- 
ent periods, received large accessions from the denomina- 
tions of Baptists and Friends, from the other colonies. This 
colony was settled on a "plan of entire religious liberty^ 
men of every denomination being equally protected and 
countenanced, and enjoying the honours and offices of gov- 
ernment. " 

The ineflicacy of a voluntary government, and the want 
of a patent to legalize their proceedings, was soon expe- 
rienced at Providence and Rhode-Island. Accordingly in 
the year 1643, they sent Mr. Roger Williams to England, 
as their agent, to procure for them a charter irom the 
crown. On bis arrival at London, he found that king 
Charles I. had been driven from his capital; he of course 
applied to those, who had assumed the power. Sir Henry 
Vane, his former associate and friend in America, received 
him kindly, and aided his views. In March, 1644, through 
the earl of Warwick, then governor and admiral of all the 
plantations, be obtained from parliament "a free and abso- 
lute charter of civil incorporation of Providence plantations 
in Narraganset Bay," investing the inhabitants with the re- 
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^uisite authority to govern themselves, according to the laws 
of England. 

Mr. Williams was well received by some of the leading 
members of Parliament, and when he was about to embark 
for America, they gave him a letter of recommendation to 
the governor and assistants of Massachusetts, in which they 
represented the merits of Mr. Williams, and advised to the 
performance of all friendly offices toward him. This letter 
had the effect to ameliorate the differences, which had sub- 
sisted between Mr. Williams and the Massachusetts colony; 
and there was afterwards a profession of christian love and 
mutual correspondence between them. Yet while Mr. 
^Villiams retained what were deemed dangerous principles, 
t^e governor and assistants of Massachusetts thought it in- 
expedient to grant him liberty of "ingress and egress," 
test the people should be drawn away with his erroneous 
opinions. 

When in 1643, the dangers and necessities of the New- 
England colonies induced them to think of forming a con- 
federacy for their mutual support and defence, Providence 
and Rhode Island plantations were desirous of uniting in 
the plan; but Massachusetts, disliking their religious senti- 
ments, opposed their motion, and refused them a seat in the 
convention for forming the confederacy. Thus forsaken of 
their neighbours, they found it necessary to devise other 
means of safety. They accordingly cultivated the friend- 
ship of the neighbouring sachems with assiduity and success, 
and in a short time acquired such an influence with them, 
as to procure from the Narraganset chiefs, in 1644, a for- 
mal surrender of their country to king Charles I. in right of 
his crown, in consideration of his protecting them against 
their enemies. This territory was afterwards called the 
King's Province. 
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The people of these plantations, thus empowered to man- 
age their own affairs, in the true spirit of democracy, con- 
vened an assembly in May, 1647, composed of the body of 
freemen, in the several plantations. Several salutary regu- 
lations were adopted. The executive power, by this assem- 
bly, was vested in a President. This form of government, 
so agreeable to their inclinations and views, they did not 
long enjoy in tranquillity. It was suspended in October, 
1652, by an order of the council of state for the common- 
wealth. The parliament wished to establish here those plans 
of reformation, which they attempted in Massachusetts, and 
which they actually effected in Virginia and Maryland. 
But Providence and Rhode-Island, deriving advantage irom 
the distractions, which soon after ensued in England, re- 
sumed its form of government. This it continued to enjoy 
without interruption, till the Restoration. 

That event gave great satisfaction to these plantations. 
They immediately proclaimed Charles II. and not long 
after sent Mr. Clarke, as their agent, to the court of that 
monarch, to solicit for a patent, which was deemed in New- 
England so essential to re al jurisdiction; and in Sept. 1662, 
he obtained the object of his wishes. Yet, owing to the op- 
position of Connecticut, the present charter was not finally 
passed till July, 1663 The emigrations, beforementioned, 
from Massachust tls, and the subsequent settlements at 
Providence and Rhode-Island, were recapitulated; « which 
being convenient for commerce/' says the patent, "may 
much advance the trade of this realm, and greatly enlarge 
the territories thereof; M and being willing to encourage the 
undertaking of his subjects, and to secure to them the free 
enjoyment of their civil and religious rights, which be- 
longed to them as Englishmen, he conferred on them 
ample liberty in religion, and special privileges with 
regard to jurisdiction. The patentees, and such, as 
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should be admitted free of the society, were incorporated 
by the name of "The governor and company of the English 
colony of Rhode-Island and Providence." The supreme 
or legislative power was invested in an assembly; the con- 
stituent members were to consist of the governor, the assist- 
ants, and such of the freemen, as should be chosen by the 
towns; but the governor, or deputy governor, and six assist- 
ants, were to be always present. Thus constituted, the as- 
sembly was empowered to make ordinances, and forms of 
government and magistracy, for the rule of the lands and 
inhabitants; so that they should not be repugnant, but 
agreeable to the laws of England, considering the nature of 
the place and people; to erect such courts of justice for de- 
termining all acts within the colony, as they should think 
fit; to regulate the manner of elections to places of trust, 
and of freemen to the assembly; to impose lawful punish- 
ments, pecuniary and corpora], according to the course of 
other corporations within the realm; and to pardon such 
criminals, as they should think fit. That the inhabitants 
might be religiously and civilly governed, a governor, dep- 
uty governor; and ten assistants, were appointed for the 
management of their affairs; and they were authorized to 
execute the ordinances beforementioned, which every one 
was commanded to obey. 

The governor and company were enabled to transport 
such merchandise and persons, as were not prohibited by 
any statute of the kingdom; and "paying such customs as 
ar$, and ought to be paid for the same." They were cm- 
powered to exercise martial law, and, upon just causes, to 
invade and destroy the native Indians and other enemies. 
There was granted to the governor and company, and their 
successors, "that part of the dominions of the crown, in 
New-England, containing the islands in Narraganset bay, 
and the countries and parts adjacent; to be holden of the 
manor of East Greenwich, in common soccage." The 
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inhabitants of those territories and their children, were de- 
clared fully entitled to the same immunities) as if they had 
resided or had been born within the realm; and to guard 
against the experienced oppressions of Massachusetts, they 
were enabled to pass and repass through any other English 
colonies, and to traffic with them. But with this proviso, 
that nothing should hinder any subjects whatsoever from 
fishing on the coasts of New-England. 

Such was the substance of the charter of Rhode-Island, 
and such were the privileges conferred by it. The gov- 
ernment of this province was administered to the satisfac- 
tion of Charles II. during the remainder of his reign. By 
the charter of this Province, "None were at any time there- 
after to be molested, for any difference in matters of relig- 
ion;" yet the first assembly that convened under this char- 
ter, in March, 1663, enacted a law declarative of their priv- 
ileges, in which they say, "that all men of competent es- 
tates, and of civil conversation, Roman Catholics only tx* 
ceptedy shall be admitted freemen, or may choose or be 
chosen, colonial officers." By this act, persecution of the 
Roman Catholics immediately commenced, by depriving 
them of the rights of citizens, in violation of their charter 
privileges. This is a remarkable fact in the history of a 
people, who have been zealous for. universal freedom of 
opinion in matters of religion. 

Upon the accession of James II. to the throne, the colo- 
nists of Rhode-Island and Providence immediately trans- 
mitted to him an address, in which they acknowledged their 
subjection to him, pledged themselves to obey his authority, 
and asked, in return, for the protection of their chartered 
privileges. This address did not, however, avail to protect 
them against the plans of reform in New-England, resolved 
on by the British court. Articles of "high misdemeanor were 
exhibited to the lords of the committee of foreign plantations, 
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against the governor and company of the colony of Rhode- 
Island and Providence," in which, among other things, they 
are charged with neglecting to keep an authentic record of 
their laws; with refusing to permit the inhabitants to have 
copies of them; with rasing or cancelling their laws as they 
please, without consent of the assembly, and with adminis- 
tering the government and justice, without taking the legal 
oaths. These charges were referred to the attorney gen- 
eral, July, 1685, with orders immediately to issue a writ of 
quo warranto against their patent. The governor and com- 
pany were served with a regular notice of the process, 
which had been issued against them, and they were put upon 
their defence; they declined standing a suit with their king. 
In full assembly, they passed an act formally surrendering 
to his majesty their charter, with all the powers it contained. 
This act, it is said, "Was afterwards made way with, agree- 
ably to a common practice."* 

The governor and' company afterwards assembled, and 
on serious consideration of the suit instituted against them, 
agreed upon an address to his majesty, in which they pray, 
that their charter privileges, civil and religious, might be 
continued; that "all things whe.rein they have been weak 
and short, through ignorance, may be remitted and pardon- 
ed.*' They conclude, by "prostrating their all at his maj- 
esty's feet, with entire resolution to serve him with faithful 
hearts." Such servile language was improper for freemen 
to use, or for the ruler of a free people tb receive. It failed 
of its intended effect. No sooner was the address received, 
than the committee of the colonies, with the approbation of 
the king, ordered, that Sir Edmund Andros, the governor of 
Massachusetts, should demand the surrender of their char- 
ter, and govern them in the manner the other colonies of 
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New- England were governed. At the same time they were 
assured of his majesty's protection, and of his determination 
,to exercise no other authority over them, than what was 
common to the other plantations. Accordingly, in Decern* 
ber, 1686, Andros formally dissolved the government of 
Rhode-Island, broke their seal, assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, and selected five of the citizens, and formed them 
into a legislative council. This state of things continued 
scarcely two years, when the revolution of 1688, put an end 
to the tyrannic authority of Andros, in this and the other 
colonies. Their charter was resumed, and has ever since 
continued to be the basis of their government. 



CHAP. XIII. 

War with the Peguot Indiana. 

This is a dismal section of our history. The time has 
been, when pious christians had so lost sight of their Sav- \ 
four's precepts and examples as to engage in unnecessary 
war. Excepting this war of extermination, which lasted 
but a few days, our forefathers lived about fifty years in 
peace with the Indians; and had they as christians duly 
considered the importance of peace, the preciousness of hu- 
man life, and that war partakes of the spirit of murder, and 
had they taken suitable care to dispense perfect justice to 
their red brethren, to soothe, to satisfy, and instruct them, 
probably this, and the subsequent wars might have been 
prevented. Prudence and good sense ma*y persuade these 
pebple, and preserve their friendship. "The differences we 
have had with them have generally been more owing to u» 
than to them."* Did not truth and impartiality forbid, we 
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could wish this chapter erased from the volume. The rea- 
der may, however, gain some benefit; he may learn how 
dreadful is a spirit of war; he may learn how far good men, 
while ignorant and under the influence of an erroneous con- 
science, may fall short of that temper which is required in 
the gospel. While you shudder at the narrative of blood 
and murder, you may with new fervour pray the God of 
peace, to hasten the day, when "nations shall learn war no 
more," when Jesus shall reign a thousand years of peace. 

In 1634, .the Indians murdered Capt. Stone and Capt. 
Norton, with six others, in a bark sailing up Connecticut 
river. The next year they killed part of a crew, who had 
been shipwrecked on Long Island. In the year 1636, at 
Block Island, they killed Mr. Oldham. To obtain satisfac- 
tion for these injuries, the governor and council of Massa- 
chusetts sent ninety men, who sailed under the command of 
captains Endicott, Underhill, and Turner. They had com- 
mission to put to death the men of Block Island, but to 
spare the women and children, to make them prisoners, 
and take possession of the Island. Then they were to visit 
the Pequots, and demand the murderers of Capt. Stone, and 
the other English; and a thousand fathom of wampum for 
damages, and some of their children for hostages. Force 
was to be employed, if they refused. They arrived in Sep- 
tember at Block Island; the wind being northeast, and a 
high surf, it was difficult landing. About 40 Indians gave 
a shot from their bows, and fled. The island was covered 
with bushes, but had no good timber. They traversed it 
for two days, burned two villages of wigwams, and some 
corn, of which there was about 200 acres, and then retired. 

Thence they directed their course for Connecticut river; 

where they took twenty men, and two shallops, to assist 

them, and returned to Pequot river, (now the Thames) 

"landing in much danger, the shore being high, ragged 
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rocks/ 9 Three hundred natives were soon assembled, whe 
trifled with the demand of Endicott, encouraging him, yet 
delaying to observe his demand, when he assured them he 
had come for the purpose of fighting. They immediately, 
withdrew; when they had proceeded beyond musket shot, 
he pursued them; two of them were killed, and others 
wounded; the English burned their wigwams, and returned. 
The next day they went on shore the west side of the river, 
burned their wigwams, spoiled their canoes, and returned to 
Narraganset, and thence to Boston. 

After the troops left Pequot river, the twenty men of Say- 
brook lay wind bound, when they undertook to fetch away 
the Indians 9 corn. Having carried one load, and supplied 
themselves a second time, the Indians assaulted them; they 
returned the fire, which was continued most of the afternoon. 
One of the English was wounded. Two days after, five 
men at Saybrook were attacked in the field, one was taken 
prisoner, the others fled, one having five arrows in him. 
A fortnight after, three men in the same neighbourhood 
were fowling, two of whom were taken prisoners. 

October 21, Miantonomo, the sachem of Narraganset, 
came to Boston with two sons of Canonicus, another sachem, 
"and twenty sanops." Twenty musketeers met him at 
Roxbury. The sachems declared, that they had always 
loved the English, and desired firm peace with them; that 
they would continue the war with the Pequots and their 
confederates, till they were subdued, and desired that we 
would do so; that they would deliver our enemies to us or 
kill .them; and desiring that if any of theirs should kill our 
cattle, that we would not kill them, but cause them to make 
satisfaction. This was the substance of the treaty estab- 
lished. They were also to return fugitive servants, to fur- 
nish guides for our troops when they marched against 
the Pequots, andf they were not to approach our planta- 
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tions, during the war, without some Englishman or known 
Indian. 
About this time the governor of Plymouth wrote to Mas- 
• sachusejts, that they had occasioned a war by provoking the 
Pcquots, casting a reflection on the late expedition. It was 
replied, that they could not safely pursue them without a 
guide, that they went not to make war, but to obtain justice, 
that they had killed thirteen men, and burned sixty wig- 
wams, which was sufficient satisfaction for four or five, 
whom they had murdered. About the middle of October, 
a bark coming down Connecticut river, one Tilly, the 
master, went on shore to kill fowls, and was taken 
prisoner. They cut off his hands and feet, after which be 
lived three days. At the same time, they killed another man 
in a canoe. 
, The next spring the colony of Connecticut declared their 
dislike of the Pequot expedition, expressing their hope, 
that Massachusetts would continue the war, and offered as- 
sistance. Capt. Underhill, with twenty men, was sent to 
Say brook to defend it against the Dutch and Indians* In 
May, the Indians at Weathersfield killed six men, and 
three women, and took two maids prisoners, and killed 
twenty cows.* 

The Indians becoming more daring, apd the danger in- 
creasing, it was universally resolved to make a vigorous 
effort to repel the evil. Their success in flying from the 
English at Groton, had greatly encouraged them. They 
boasted of this at Saybrook fort, that they had deluded the 
English, that their God "was all one flye," that "the En- 
glishman was all one squaw.' 9 

Massachusetts raised one hundred and sixty men,f beside 
fortyt previously sent to Narraganset; Mr. Stoughton was 
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the commander, and Mr. Wilson, of Boston, their cbaphky 
"to sound the silver trumpet of the gospel before them." 
These two were designated by lot, with public invocation of 
God. Connecticut raised ninety men, under the command 
of Capt. Mason. Captain Underbill joined the expedition 
with nineteen of the garrison, Uncas, the sachem of the 
Mohegans, lent his assistance. 

On their way to the Pequot country, from Saybrook they 
sent out a party of Indians, who met seven Pequots, of whom 
they killed five and took one; him they tortured, and set all 
their beads on the fort; so contagious are malignant pas* 
aions. This was done, because they had tortured some of 
our men taken captive. 

The army sailed from Connecticut river, passed Pequot, 
or the Thames, and entered the Narraganset or Mistick. 
They were joined by five hundred Narraganset Indians; 
but as the army marched to the intended scene of action, 
these daring sons of war fell in the rear or fled. So terrible 
was the name of Sassacus, who was in one of the two forts 
where the Pequots had assembled, and which the English 
designed immediately to assault: "Sassacus," they said, 
«waa all one a God, nobody could kill him." The army 
silently moved by the light of the moon toward the nearest 
fort. Wequash, their guide and spy, brought them word, 
that the Pequots in the fort were all asleep. Seeing the 
English vessels pass them in the course of the day, sup- 
posing they had returned home in terror, they had sung and 
danced with joy till midnight, and were now buried in deep 
sleep. Captain Mason approached the east side and Un- 
derbill the west side of the fort; a dog barked; the centinel 
awoke: he cried, Wannux, Wannux^ i.e. English, English; 
the troops toon entered the fort, which consisted of trees set 
in the ground, two winding passages being left open; a 
dreadful carnage Mowed. Instantly the guns of the English 
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were directed to the floors of the wigwams, which were 
covered with their sleeping inhabitants. Terrible was the 
consternation to be roused from their dreams by the blaze 
and thunder of the English musketry; if they came forth, 
the English swords waited to pierce them; if they reached - 
the pallisadoes, and attempted to climb over, the fatal balls 
brought them down; their combustible dwellings, crowded 
together, were soon in flames; many of them roasted and 
burned to death, rather than venture out; others fled back 
to their burning houses, and were consumed, to escape the 
English swords.* The English endeavoured to save the 
women and chitdren alive; which the men observing, in an- 
guish and dying terror, cried, J Sguaw, I Squaw, in hopes 
of finding mercy; but their hour was come. Their dwell- 
ings being wrapped in fire, the army retired and surrounded 
the fort: to escape was impossible; like a herd of deer they 
fell before the deadly weapons of the English. The earth was 
soon drenched in their blood and covered with their bodies. 
In a few minutes, five or six hundred of them lay gasping 
in their blood, or silent in death. The darkness of the for- 
est, the blaze of the dwellings, the rivulets of blood, the 
ghastly looks of the dead, the groans of the dying, the' 
shrieks of the women and children, the yells of the friendly 
savages, presented a scene of sublimity and horror inde- 
scribably dreadful. 

The same morning, May 20, 1657, their pinnaces arrived 
with provisions in Pequot harbour to relieve their necessi- 
ties. They were in the country of their enemies; the 
mighty Sassacus and his garrison were near, ready to fall 
upon them; they were parched with thirst, and fainting with 
hunger. But they directed their march for Pequot harbour, 
which they considered six miles distant On the way they 

• Trumbull. 
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were assailed by three hundred savages, furious as beats 
bereaved of their whelps. Being repelled with cour- 
age, they retired; when they found their slaughtered friends 
at the fort, their grief and madness were indescribable; 
they stamped the ground; they tore their hair; they roared 
and howled like wolves of the forest. 

The Massachusetts troops, under Captain Stoughton, did 
not arrive till the latter part of June. By the assistance of 
the Narragansets, they surrounded a swamp and took eighty 
captives; thirty of them were men, all of whom excepting 
two sachems, they killed. Those who had escaped from 
the Connecticut forces retired to the fort of Sassacus; they 
upbraided him with their misfortunes; they separated; they 
were scattered over the country. All the other tribes ex- 
ulted in their fall, attacked and killed them wherever they 
found them, or sent them to the English as prisoners, or, 
having killed them, sent their heads ar.d limbs. 

Captain Stoughton and his company pursued a party be- 
yond Connecticut river, but not finding them, he returned 
to Pequot river, where he heard of a hundred; he marched, 
found and killed twenty-two men, took two sachems and a 
number of women and children, thirty of whom were given 
to the Narragansets, forty-eight were sent to Boston, who 
were placed in different families. 

A feu days after, Capt. Stoughton being joined by Capt. 
Mason and troops of Connecticut, sailed for New Haven 
with eighty men. They killed six Indians, and took two. 
At a head of land east of New Haven, now Guilford, they 
beheaded two sachems, and called the place Sachem's 
Head, which name it still retains. A Pequot prisoner had 
his life given him on condition of his finding Sassacus; he 
found him, and brought the intelligence to the English; 
but Sassacus suspecting the mischief, with Mononotto, 
another famous chief) fled to the Mohawks. In a swamp, 
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three miles west of Fairfield, eighty of their men and two 
hundred women and children had concealed themselves. 
Capt. Stoughton by information from a Pequot spy, whom 
he had employed, discovered them; Lieutenant Davenport 
and two or three others endeavouring to enter, were badly 
wounded. A fire was kept up for several hours, when the 
Indians desired a parley and offered to yield. They came 
forth in small numbers, during the afternoon, in which time 
two hundred women and children had resigned themselves, 
with the sachem of the place; but night coming on, the men 
would not come out, and declared they would fight; accord- 
ingly, a constant firing was kept up all night. Toward 
morning, it being very dark, the Pequots crept silently out 
of the swamp and fled* So terminated the Pequot war, 
and Pequot nation. Sasaacus, with twenty or thirty attend- 
ants, had fled to the Mohawks, who treacherously violating 
all the laws of hospitality, slew them, being hired as it was 
supposed by the Narraganseta. A part of the skin and hair 
of Sassacus tbey sent to Massachusetts. So vanish the 
tribes of men in sad succession. In the course of a few 
months one of the most formidable nations, then in New- 
England, was swept away; eight or nine hundred of them 
had been killed; many were fugitives in the forests, and a 
remnant, to save themselves from cruel deaths by their own 
countrymen, submitted to the English. Captain Stoughton, 
on his way home, landed once more at Block Island, had an 
interview with the natives, who submitted themselves tribu- 
taries to the English. 

In August, the troops returned to Boston, having lost 
but two of their number, both of whom died with sickness, 
A thanksgiving was observed through the colonies on ac- 
count of their complete victory over their enemies. 

The day previous to the dreadful storming of the fort at 
Mistick, had been kept as a day of fasting and prayer. This 
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or some other circumstances attending that bloody scene 
-wonderfully impressed the mind of Wcquash^ the guide of 
the English, with the power of the Englishman's God. He 
went about the colony of Connecticut with bitter lamenta- 
tions, that he did not know Jesus Christ, the Englishman's 
God. The good people faithfully instructed him concern* 
ing the religion of the gospel; after which he made a most 
serious profession; he forsook his savage vices, went up and 
down the country preaching Christ to his benighted coun- 
trymen; he bore a thousand abuses from them, and finally 
submitted to death for his religion. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Earthquake; Uncas visits Gov, Winthrop; Hampton stU 
tied; Harvard College founded; Indian plot at Kennebec; 
settlement ofRowhy; character of Rev. Ezekxel Rogers. 

The year 1638 was remarkable for a great earthquake 
throughout New England. This earthquake, as dm that 
also of 1627, which was equally violent and extensne, con- 
stitutid a remarkable era, that was long remembered and 
referred to by the pious inhabitants ol thtse infant colonics* 

This year, Uncas, from Mohcgan, made. governor Win- 
throp a visit at Boston: in his polite address, after delivering ' 
his present, laying his hand on his heart, he said, u This 
heart is not mine, but yours; I have no men, they all yoursj 
command me any difficult service, and I will perform it; I 
will not believe any Indian's words against the English; if 
any man kill an Englishman, I will put him to death, let 
him be ever so dear to me." The governor gave him "a 
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wir red coat, provision for his journey, and a letter of pro- 
tion, when he departed highly gratified."* 

In 1638, Hampton, in New-Hampshire, was settled; its 
Indian name was Winnecumet; a church was gathered, 
and a minister chosen the same year. Among the minis- 
ters of Hampton, was the Rev. Daniel Gookin, ordained 
in 1710. 

In 1639, the college at Cambridge was founded. As soon 
as our pious and enlightened ancestors* the first settlers of 
New-England, had erected for themselves, comfortable 
dwellings, provided necessaries for their support, reared 
convenient places for the worship of God, and settled the 
civil government, their next object was to establish an in- 
stitution of science for the benefit of their "posterity, dread- 
ing an illiterate ministry," when the -learned ministers they 
then enjoyed should sleep in the dustt Two years before? 
in 1636, the general court had voted £400 for the establish* 
ment of a public' school; but this year the Rev. John Har- 
vard, a worthy minister of Charlestown, died, and be- 
queathed one half of his estate, amounting to above 1 800 
dollars, to this infant seminary* Thus endowed, the school 
was erected into a college, and assumed the name of its 
principal benefactor, Harvard; and Newtown, in complU 
ment to the college, and in memory of the place where 
many of our fathers received their education, was called 
Cambridge.:} 1" 1640, the legislature granted the income 
of Charlestown ferry, as a perpetual revenue no the college, 
and the same year the Rev. Henry Dunster was appointed 
the first president, a preceptor or professor having previously 
had the instruction of the youth. 

The first commencement was attended two years after, 
when nine students took the degree of bachelor of am. 

• 43ov. Winthrop. f New-England's First Fruits. 

* Bev. Mr. Holmes's History of Cambridge.' 
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Most of the legislature were present, and dined in the college 
with the scholars for their encouragement, which gave con- 
tent to all.* The next year the general court, which had 
previously committed the government of the college to all 
the magistrates, and the ministers of the three nearest 
churches, with \he president, passed an act by which all the 
magistrates and the teaching elders of the six nearest towns, 
with the president, were appointed forever the governors of 
that seminary. They met for the first time in December, 
and chose a treasurer. 

In 1650, the college received its first charter from the 
general court, appointing a corporation consisting of seven 
persons, a president} five fellows, and a treasurer, to have a 
perpetual succession by election to their offices. Their 
style is, The President and Fellow of Harvard College* 
To this body was committed ail the estate of the college; 
they have the care of all donations; the board of overseers 
continue a distinct branch; united, they form the legislature 
of the college. 

In 1665, when the hearts of good men were roused to 
seek the spiritual welfare of their pagan neighbours, a brick 
edifice, thirty feet long, and twenty wide, was erected at 
Cambridge, for an Indian college. Numbers began to pre* 
pare for college in the school; several entered; but death 
and other events interposed, so that only one ever attained 
academical honours. The design was prudent and noble, 
but Providence frowned on the execution. 

The executive government consists of the president, three 
professors* four tutors, a librarian and regent. The divinity 
professorship was founded in 1722, and the mathematical , 
professorship four years after, both by the nobte gt nerosity 
of Mr. Thomas Hollis, of London, merchant. The pro- 

MVinthrop. 
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fessorship of Hebrew, and other oriental languages, waa 
founded in 1765, by the Hon. .Thomas Ha* cock, Esq. 
The professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory, founded by the 
late Nicholas fiot lston, Esq. of Boston,* and that of Nat* 
ural History, by private subscription, have lately come into 
operation. Professors on these foundations deliver public 
lectures to all the students assembled, beside giving more 
private instructions to each class separately. Happy would 
it be for all the colleges had they such professorships. A 
foundation is laid in part for a professorship of natural re- 
ligion, moral philosophy, and civil polity, from the estate of 
the late Hon. John Alfokd, Esq. of Charleston o, which 
is not yet in operation. The late governor Bowdoim gave 
£400 to the university, the interest of which is to be applied 
in premiums, for the advancement of useful and polite lite- 
rature among the residents and graduates of the college. 

In the year 1782, three medical professorships were es- 
tablished, viz. a professorship of anatomy and surgery; a 
professorship of the theory and practice of physic, a pro- 
fessorship of chymistry and materia medica. The funds of 
(he two first were left by the late Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, of 
Hingham, his brother, the late Dr. Abner Hersey, of Barn- 
stable; and the late Mrs. Sarah Derby, widow of Dr. Hersey* 
of Hingham; afterward the wife and widow of the late Rich- 
ard Derby, Esq. of Salem. The late Dr. John Cummin gs, 
of Concord, added to the fund for the professor of the theory 
and practice of physic. The fund for the professor of chym- 
istry and materia medica, was left by the late William Er- 
ving, Esq. All these professorships take the names of their 
founders. 

For a number of years before the revolution, there were, 

generally, in the university from 180 to 1 90 undergraduates. 

During the war, the numbers were much less; since the 

war, they have been gradually increasing, and in 1804, 

p 
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there were MO undergraduates: in 1808, about 200; and 
in 1820, nearly 300. Indigent students are much assisted 
in their education. 

In 1639, a printing office was set up at Cambridge by 
Mr. Daye, at the charge of Mr. Glover, who died on his 
passage to America. The first thing here printed was the 
freeman's oath; the next an almanack made for New-Eng- 
land by Mr. Pierce, mariner; the next the Psalms, newly 
turned into metre, now obsolete, though once used in all the 
churches; and called the JVew England Psalms. 

At Kennebec, this year, the Indians, being in want of 
food, determined to kill the English at the Plymouth trading 
house there, and seize the provisions. A number of them, 
to execute the business, entered the house in their usual 
manner; Mr. Willet the master being engaged in reading 
the Bible, his countenance more solemn than at other times, 
and not looking at them, nor noticing them, as they expect- 
ed, they instantly retired and told their companions, their 
plot was discovered; who inquired how that was possible; 
they replied, that it was certain from Willet's countenance, 
and they supposed he had discovered it by the book he was 
reading; so the Plymouth people escaped without harm.* 

In the spring of this year Rowley was settled by Mr. 
Ezekiel Rogers, and about twenty families, most of them 
possessing good estates. 

This religious people then considered it a great privilege 
to settle so near Ipswich, four miles distant, on account of 
being able to attend the lectures of both towns. They were 
very industrious, were the first in North-America,t who 
made cloth, and built the first fulling mill in New-England. 
It stood just above the head of the tide on mill river, where 
it is now continued. A cedar tenter post, which they brought 
out of England is now perfectly sound. 

• Wintlirop. t Johnson. 
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No less diligent were this people in attending the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, and in gathering a church. Almost 
•very individual among them was considered "meet to be a 
living stone," in the temple of the Lord. In 1 644, churches 
were to be gathered at Andover and Haverhill; but the 
magistrates and ministers notified, desired that "from the 
remoteness of those towns, and their scarcity of houses," 
the meeting might be at Rowley, to which they both con- 
sented.* 

Their minister, Mr. Rogers, was born at Weathersfield, 
in England, 1590. His father, Mr. Richard Rogers, "was 
a man who walked with God,'* who would sometimes say 
I should be sorry if every day were not to me as my last day, 
Ezekiel very early showed a sparkling wit, a correct judge- 
ment, and a capacity for learning. At thirteen years of age 
he was "capable of preferment at the university." At 
twenty, he took the degree of master of arts. Leaving 
college, he became a chaplain in the religious family of Sir 
Francis Barrington. Here he was conversant with people 
of the first rank. 

Mr. Rogers was celebrated both for his prayers and ser- 
mons; his strains of oratory were delightful. After he had 
lived five or six years in the family of Sir Francis, he be- 
stowed on him the benefice of Rowley, in Yorkshire. He 
hoped that the evangelical and zealous preaching of Mr. 
Rogers would awaken that drowsy neighbourhood. His 
church standing in the centre of several villages, a great 
assembly attended his preaching. 

But while others were enlightened and encouraged, Mr 
Rogers had little comfort in his own mind. He had many* 
fears, and great distresses respecting his own experience of 
those truths, which he preached to others. He feared .he 

• Winthrop. 
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was himself a stranger to that faith, repentance, and conver- 
sion, which he pressed upon others. He trembled lest his 
own heart was not duly impressed with those pathetic ex- 
pressions by which he affected and moved others. His 
affliction was increased by not having any serious friend in 
that part of the kingdom, to whom he could communicate 
the spiritual trouble of his mind. So deeply was his heart 
wounded, that he resolved to take a journey into Essex 
county to consult with a cousin, who was minister at Ded- 
hara. When he arrived, it was a lecture day. Entering 
the assembly, he to his surprise found the sermon perfect!/ 
adapted to his state of mind; all his doubts were as fully re- 
solved, as if he had previously laid his heart open to the 
preacher. His fears vanished, and he returned to his min- 
istry with new courage, and remarkable success attended 
his labours. 

His animated discourses often exhausted his strength, 
for though his spirit was lively, his body was feeble. This 
led him to the study of physic, in which he had considerable 
skill. By the violent motion of riding oh horseback he once 
burst a blood vessel, but by retiring to his chamber, and 
avoiding all company for about two months, he recovered. 

After a public ministry at Rowley of about 20 ytars, like 
many other good ministers, he was deprived of his pulpit) 
and his people of him, by the arm of authority. A number 
of his neighbours being on the wing for New-England, he 
joined with them, and arrived in 1638, and notwithstanding 
the pressing invitations he received from his Yorkshire 
friends, who had previously settled in Connecticut, he chose 
to fix his residence near his kinsman Rogers, who lived at 
Ipswich. 

Five years after his settlement at Rowley, in Massachu- 
setts, he was appointed to preach the election sermon; 
this rendered him famous through the Commonwealth. 
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While he was praised abroad, he was venerated at home; 
his ministry was highly approved and greatly successful 
among his own people. Regeneration and union to Jesus 
Christ by faith, were the great points on which he princi- 
pally insisted in his preaching. When speaking on these 
topics, he had a remarkable talent of penetrating the souls 
of his hearers, and unveiling the very secrets of their hearts. 
His sermons and his prayers often remarkably expressed 
the feelings and exercises of his people. Amazed they 
heard their minister represent with exactness their thoughts) 
their desires, their motives, and their whole characters. 
They were sometimes almost ready to exclaim, Who hath 
told him all this? 

His conversation with his people was serious and instruc- 
tive. With the youth he took great pains, especially with 
those, who had been commended to him by their dying 
parents. He was a tree of knowledge laden with fruit, 
which children could reach. Sometimes a dozen of them 
would visit him together, when he would admit them singly 
into his study, and examine them, how they walked with 
God, how they spent their time, what religious books they 
read, whether they faithfully prayed to God. Then would 
he admonish them carefully to avoid those temptations to 
which they were most exposed, and dismiss them. If he 
heard of any contentions, among his people, he would send 
for the parties, and examine the grounds of their complaints, 
so great was his influence, that he generally quenched the 
sparks of discord before they burst forth in open flame. A 
traveller, passing through the town, inquired of him, if he 
were the person who served there. He replied, "I am, sir } 
the person, who rules here." 

The latter part of this good man's life was a dreary winter 
of sufferings. He buried his wife, and all his children. A 
second wife was soon snatched from his arms. The night 
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of his third marriage, his house was burned with iff Hi* 
goods, and an excellent library, which he had brought from 
England. Having rebuilt his house, he soon after fell from 
his horse, and so bruised hit right arm, that it became en- 
tirely useless; he afterwards wrote with his left band. His 
great spirit spoke in the style of lamentation. In a letter to 
a minister in Charlestown, two or three years before his 
death, after inquiring respecting the success of his ministry, 
and the piety of his children and household, he mourns that 
his young people are little affected, that they strengthened 
one another in evil by example and counsel. He says, "I 
tremble to think what will become 4>f this glorious work, 
which we have begun, when the ancients shall be gathered 
unto their fathers." "I fear grace and blessings wijl die 
with them. All is hurry for the world, every one for self, 
and not for the public good. It hath been God's way not 
to send sweeping judgments, when the chief magistrates 
are godly. I beseech all the Bay ministers to call earnestly 
upon the magistrates; tell them their godliness is our pro- 
tection. I am hastening home; I am near home; you too 
are not far off; O the weight of glory that is ready waiting 
for us, God's poor exiles. We shall sit next to the martyrs 
and confessors. Cheer up your spirit with these thoughts, 
and let us be zealous for God and Christ." 

He closed his labours and life, Jan. 23, 1661, in the sev- 
entieth year of his age.* His library he gave to Harvard 
college; his house and lands he gave to the town for the 
support of the gospel ministry. A part of the land was be- 
queathed on the condition his people supported a pastor 
and teacher according to the early custom of the country; 
but they have long since neglected to do this, and the cor- 
poration of Harvard college, to whom the land was forfeited, 
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made their rightful claim, and obtained it So that Mr. 
Rogers it numbered among the distinguished benefactors 
of the university. Still in the first parish of Rowley the 
rent of the lands, left them by Mr. Rogers, has lately been 
more than the salary of their minister. The west parish of 
Rowley, and about half of By field, which belonged to Row- 
ley, received their proportion of the donation, when they 
were incorporated in separate societies. 



CHAP. XV. 

Emigration ceased; settlement of Woburn; Confederation of 
the colonic*; East ham settled; character of Mr. Treat; 
Gov. Winthrofl's sfieech; his character. 

In 1640," in consequence of a change of affairs in the 
mother country, emigration to New-England ceased. It 
was estimated at the time, that about 4000 families, consist- 
ing of 21,000 souls, had at rived in 298 ships, and settled in 
this new world. Since this period, the current of emigra- 
tion has been from New- England. The expense of remov- 
ing these families was estimated at £ 192,000 sterling, 
which, including what they paid to the council of Plymouth 
and to the sachems of the country, was a dear purchase of 
their lands. 

In 1642, the town of Woburn was settled. As a speci- 
men of the manner in which other towns were settled, we 
give a more particular account of this. The town was laid 
out four miles square, and granted to seven men, "of good 
and honest report," on condition that they, within two years, 
erected houses there, and proceeded to build a town. 
These seven men had power to give and grant lands unto 
persons desirous of sitting down with them. Each one had 
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meadow and upland granted him, according to his stock of 
cattle, and capacity of cultivating the soil. The poorest 
man had six or seven acres of meadow, and twenty-five of 
upland; an eye being had to future settlers, for whom lands 
were reserved. No man was refused on account of his 
poverty, but after receiving his portion of land, had assist- 
ance in building a house. But such as were of a turbulent 
spirit, were not allowed to "enjoy a freehold, till tbcy 
should mend their manners." The seven men, to whom 
the town was granted, laid out the roads as might best ac- 
commodate the lands, as to civil and religious privileges. 
Accordingly, those who received land nearest to the meeting- 
house, had a less quantity at home, and more at a distance. 
In this manner about sixty families first settled in Wobunu 
Equally circumspect and wise were their religious ar- 
rangements. As soon as they had a competent number to 
support a minister, they considered themselves as "surely 
seated, and not before, it being as unnatural for a right New- 
England man to live without an able ministry, as for a black- 
smith to work his iron without a fire." This people, there- 
fore, like others, laid their "foundation stone" with earnestly 
seeking the blessing of heaven in several days of fasting 
and prayer. They then took the advice of the most ortho- 
dox and able christians, especially the ministers of the gos- 
pel, not rashly running intd a church state before they had 
a prospect of obtaining a pastor to feed them with the bread 
of life. They chose to continue as they were, in fellowship 
with other churches, enjoying their christian watch, till they 
had the ordinances administered among them. But they.sooa 
obtained "Mr. Thomas Carter of Watertown, a reverend, 
godly man, apt to teach the sound and wholesome truths of 
Christ," to preach for them. They then formed into a church, 
on the 24th of the 6th month, after Mr. Symes of Charlestown 
"had continued in preaching and* prayer about the space of 
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four or five hours.'* The other ministers present were 
Messrs. Cotton and Wilson of Boston, Mr. Allen of Charles* 
town, Mr. Shepherd and Mr: Dunster of Cambridge, Mr. 
Knowles of Watertown, Mr, Allen of Dedham,Mr. Eliot of 
Roxbury, and Mr. Mather of Dorchester.* 

After public worship, the persons intending to be formed 
into a church stood forth, one by one, before the congrega- 
tion and the ministers, "and confessed what the Lord had 
done for their souls, by his spirit, under the preaching of 
the gospel, and the events of his providence" that all for 
themselves might "know their faith in Christ;' 9 the minis- 
ters or messengers present, asking such questions as they 
thought proper; and, when satisfied) giving them the right 
hand of fellowship. Seven were thus formed into a church* 
who in ten years had increased to seventy-four. 

On the 22d of the ninth month, Mr. Carter was by a 
council ordained their pastor, "after he had exercised in 
prayer and preaching the greater part of the day." Wheft 
a person desired to join with the church, he visited his min- 
ister, "declaring how the Lord had been pleased to work 
his conversion;" if the minister found the smallest ground 
of hope, he propounded him to the church; after which, 
"some of the brethren, with the minister, examined him 
again, and reported their opinion to the church*" After 
this, all the congregation "had public notice" of his design? 
and he "publicly declared to them the manner of his con- 
version." If any were, "through bashfuiness, unable to 
speak for edification, less was required of them." Women 
were never called to speak publicly. AH this was done 
*to prevent the polluting of the ordinance by such as walk 
scandalously, and to prevent men ami women from eating 
and drinking their own condemnation." "Alter this manner 
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bad the other churches of Christ their beginning and prog- 
ress" in New-England. 

Exposed to foreign and domestic enemies, four of the 
New-England colonies, viz. Massachusetts, Plymouth, Con* 
necticut, and New-Haven, confederated for mutual defence. 
Rhode-Island was. denied the privilege of joining this con- 
federacy. The articles of union were agreed on and rati* 
fied, May 19th, 164?, and were in substance as follows: 

"The united colonies of New-England, viz. Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New-Haven, enter into a 
firm and perpetual league, offensive and defensive. 

Each colony to retain a distinct and separate jurisdic- 
tion; no two colonies to join in one jurisdiction, without the 
consent of tlje whole; and no other colony to be received 
into the confederacy without the like consent. 

The charge of all wars, offensive and defensive, to be 
borne in proportion to the male inhabitants between 16 and 
60 years of age in each colony. 

Upon notice from three magistrates of any colony, of as 
invasion, the rest shall immediately send aid; Massachu- 
setts 100, and each of the other, 45 men; and if a greater 
number be necessary, the commissioners to meet and de- 
termine upon it; 

Two commissioners from each government, being church 
members, to meet annually the first Monday in September; 
the first meeting to be held at Boston, then at Hartford, 
New-Haven, and Plymouth, and so yearly in that order, 
saving, that two meetings successively be held at Boston. 

All matters wherein six shall agree, to be binding upon 
the whole; and if there be a majority, but under six, the 
matter in question to be referred to the general court 
of each colony, and not to be obligatory unless the whole,, 
agree to it. 
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A president for preserving order, to be chosen by the 
sommissioners each year out of their number. 

The commissioners shall have power to establish laws, 
or rules, of a civil nature, and of general concern, for the 
conduct of the inhabitants, viz. relative to their behaviour 
toward the Indians, to fugitives from one colony to another, 
and the like. 

No colony to engage in war, except upon a sudden exi- 
gency, (and in that case to be avoided as much as possible) 
without consent of the whole. 

If a meeting be summoned upon any extraordinary occa- 
sion, and the whole number of commissioners do not assem- 
ble, any four who shall meet may determine upon a war 
when the case will not. admit of delay, and send for the 
agreed proportion of men out of each jurisdiction, but not 
less than six shall determine the justice of the war, or 
have power to settle bills of charges, or make levies for the 
same. , ' 

If any colony break any article of the agreement, or in 
any wise injure another colony, the~matter shall be consid- 
ered and determined by the commissioners of the other 
colonies." 

In 4644, Eastham, on Cape Cod, was settled by a number 
of the more respectable people of Plymouth, The year 
before, several members of the church became dissatisfied 
with their situation. Though at the time ol their selecting 
the spot, they had most favourable ideas of the soil, they had 
now discovered that it was one of the most barren parts of 
the country. Many from this circumstance had left the 
place, and others were asking dismissions* This induced 
the church to consider seriously whether it were not best for 
all to remove in a body. So cordially united was this band 
of brothers, that the idea of separation was inexpressibly dis- 
tressing. Many meetings of the church were held on the 
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subject, and various were their opinions. Some appeared 
to be determined on a removal: others thought nothing was 
wanting, but a contented mind, to make them happy where 
they were, suggesting that it was not a fear of poverty, but 
a desire of riches, that excited any to remove; still, though 
not convinced, they finally yielded to the others, rather than 
lose their society, and it was unanimously agreed to remove, 
if a suitable place could be found. 

Seldom has there been a more striking display of the so- 
cial and benevolent feelings of the heart, than in this re- 
solve. Here they had found a secure asylum for twenty-three 
years; here most of them were contented and happy; here 
they had cleared the forest and fenced fields, planted ga*» 
dens, and erected houses; yet they voluntarily resolve to 
sacrifice all, to plunge into the forest anew, to enjoy the so- 
ciety of their neighbours. Several places were proposed, 
and repeated examinations made; but no better place for a 
town and capital of the colony could be found; the majority 
therefore gave liberty to those who were disposed to form a 
new settlement at Nauset/which they called Eastham. Mr; 
Thomas Prince was the leader of this settlement, and was 
afterward many years governor of the colony. 

A church was soon formed; but they were not able to 
support a minister till 1672, when the Rev. Samuel Treat 
was ordained: he is entitled to a high rank among the first 
ministers of New-England. Not only his own people, but 
the Indians, commanded his affections and unwearied la- 
bours. For a long course of years, he prosecuted with sa- 
cred zeal the work of converting the .pagans around him. 
He had four assemblies under his care, to whom lie 
preached as often as it was practicable, and their teachers of 
their own tribe, who instructed them in his absence, visited 
him every week to be further instructed and prepared for 
their public labours. Under his influence they not ooly 
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formed themselves into religious societies, and observed 
religious appointments, but they had schools, elected mag- 
istrates, instituted courts, and were very much civilized. 
Mr. Treat spoke and wrote their language with the great* 
est facility. At his funeral, the Indians entreated the favour 
of carrying the corpse in their turn; thus expressing their 
tender affection for the man, who had so long broke to 
them the bread of life. 

Mr. Treat was the oldest son of the governor of Connec- 
ticut, who was the father of twenty-one children. He grad- 
uated at Harvard college in 1669. Mr. Treat was a sound 
Calvinist.* He was a son of thunder in the pulpit, believing 
that a great part of mankind will be moved by nothing but 
the terrors of the Lord. 

With all his excellencies, Mr. Treat was a bad speaker. 
Having once preached for his father-in-law, Mr. Willard, 
of Boston, the people were so disgusted, that a number of 
them entreated Mr. Willard never to admit him into the 
pulpit again; he made them no reply, but asked Mr. Treat 
to lend him his sermon. A few weeks after, Mr. Willard 
preached the same sermon to his people; they listened with 
rapture; they were charmed; they flew to their minister to 
obtain a copy for the press. An impressive fact to show 
the great importance of pulpit eloquence. Mr. Willard had 
a melodious voice and a graceful delivery. 

In 1645, New-England was remarkably prosperous, and 
licentiousness, in some instances, followed. Some people of 
Hingham broke the peace; governor Winthrop sent them 
to prison. Several of the inhabitants, who petitioned in their 
behalf, were cited to the court; they appealed to parliament, 
and offered to find bail to stand by its award. They were 
fined and imprisoned, but governor Winthrop, against whom 

* See his character in a well written account of Eastham in the 
Collections of the Historical Society. 
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their complaints were principally directed, was desired 19 
leave the seat of justice, and stand at the bar for trial. With 
dignity he descended, and after the trial made the fol- 
lowing noble speech. 

"Gentlemen, I will not look back to the past proceedings 
•of this court, nor to the persons concerned; I am satisfied, 
that I was publicly accused, and that 1 am now publicly 
acquitted; but give me leave to say something on the occa- 
sion that may rectify the •pinion of the people from whom 
these distempers of the state have arisen. The questions, 
which have troubled the country of late, have been respect- 
ing the authority of the magistrate, and the liberty of the 
people* Magistracy is certainly an appointment of God, 
and I entreat you to consider, that you choose your rulers 
Irom among yourselves, and that we take an oath to govern 
you according to Xxod's laws, and the laws of our country, 
to the best of our skill; if we commit errours not willingly, 
but for want of ability, you ought to bear with us; nor would 
I have you mistake your own liberty. There is liberty of 
doing what we willy without regard to law or justice; this 
liberty is indeed inconsistent with authority; but civil, moral, 
federal liberty, consists in every one's enjqying his property, 
and having the benefit of the laws of his country: this is what 
you ought to contend for with the hazard of your lives; but ( 
this is very consistent with a due subjection to the civil mag- 
istrate, and paying him that respect, which his character 
^requires." 

This admirable address had the most happy effect. It 
fixed Mr. Winthrop in the affections and esteem of the 
people and court. By this well timed condescension he be- 
came more powerful than-ever.* This good man descended 
Irom a respectable family, who were attached to the religioa 



* Hannah Adams. 
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of the reformation. His grandfather, Adam Winthrop, wat 
an eminent lawyer and lover of the gospel. His father was 
of the same profession and character. Governor Winthrop 
was born, June 12, 1587, and was bred to the law, though 
he had a strong inclination for divinity. So conspicuous 
were his merits, that he was made a justice of the peace at i 
the age of eighteen ♦ Ho was distinguished for his hospi- 
tality, bis piety, and his integrity. Being chosea governor 
before the colony embarked for America, he sold an estate 
worth six or seven hundred pounds sterling per annum; and 
in the 43d year of his age, he arrived at Salem, June 12, 
1630, and within five days travelled through the trackless 
woods to Charjestown. The same autumn he passed over 
the river to Boston, which became his permanent residence* 
He was an example to the people, not only of temperance 
and piety, but of frugality, denying himself those indul- 
gences and elegances to which his fortune and office entitled 
him, that he might be an example to others, and have more 
liberal means of relieving the needy. He would often tend 
his servants on some errand at meal-times, to see how his 
neighbours were provided, and if there was a deficiency, he 
would supply them from his own table. He sent for a 
neighbour, who had stolen wood from "his pile, and bid him 
come and welcome through the winter; and then pleasantly 
asked his friends, if he had not put a stop to the man's 
stealing. 

A democratic .influence prevailing, he was left out of of- 
fice, in 1634, and the two following years. In the adminis- 
tration of justice, he was considered by some as too mild. 
He once returned an angry, provoking letter he had received, 
saying, "I am not willing to keep by me such a matter of 
provocation." Soon after, in time of scarcity, the letter 
writer sent to buy one of his cattle; he begged him to accept 
it as a gift. But with all this gentleness of nature, he was 
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firm and valiant for the truths of the gospel, exposing him- 
self to abuse and disgrace in their support.* 

lie had net so high an opinion of democratical government, 
as some other gentlemen.! When the people of Connec- 
ticut were forming their constitution, he warned them of 
this danger, and wisely remarked in his letter, that "the best 
part of a community is always the least; and of that best 
part the wiser is still lats wherefore the old canon was, 
choose ye out judge*, and thou shalt bring the matter before 
the judge." 

Haying expended a large portion of his great estate for 
the advantage of the colony, having exhausted his strength 
in cares and labours in their service, he felt the decays of a 
premature sld age, years before his decease* A cold, suc- 
ceeded by a fever, put an end to his life and eminent ser- 
vices, March, 26, 1649, in the 63d year of his age. He an- 
ticipated the serious event with calm resignation to the will 
of God He left five sons; one of them was afterwards gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and his posterity are still respectable. 



CHAP. XVI* 

Character of the natives who inhabited New* England. 

Thk Indians were polytheists, or believed in a plurality 
of God&4 Some they considered as local deities; yet they 
believed there was one supreme God, the Creator of the 
rest, and of all creatures and things. Him they called 
Kichtan. They believed that once there was no sachem 
nor king, but Kichtan, who was the self existent creator of 
the Heavens and governor of mankind. One man and 

* See Chap. 21, of Synods, First Part. \ Belknap. \ Wood. 
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woman they supposed were first created, who were the 
parents of all men. They believed that good men, at death, 
ascended to Kichtan, above the heavens, where they enjoyed 
their departed friends and all good things; that bad men 
also went and knocked at the gate of glory, but Kichtan 
bid them depart, for there was no place for such; whence 
they wandered in restless penury. Never man saw Kich- 
tan, but old men told them, and told them to tell their chil- 
dren, and to tell them to teach their posterity these things* 
and lay the like charge upon them. This supreme being 
they held to be good, and prayed to him when they desired 
any very great favour, sometimes meeting together to cry 
to him for plenty and victory, at the same time singing* 
giving thanks, feasting, dancing, and hanging up garlands 
as memorials of favours received. 

Another power they worshipped, whom they called Hob' 
bamock) or Hobbamogui* This being resembles the devil, 
mentioned in scripture. To him they prayed to heal their 
wounds* and diseases. When found curable, he was supposed 
the author of the complaints; when they were mortal, they 
were ascribed to Kichtan, whose diseases none are able to 
remove; therefore, they never pray to him in sickness. 
Their priests and chief warriors, Powahs and Panieses, pre- 
tended often to see Hobbamockin the shape of a man, fawn, 
or eagle, but generally of a snake, who gave them advice 
in their difficult undertakings. The duty and office of 
the Powah, was to pray to Hobba mock- for the removal 
of evils; the common ptople join or say, amen; sometimes 
breaking out with them in a musical tone. In his prayer, 
the Powah promised skins, kettles, hatchets, beads, and 
other valuable things, as sacri ces, if his request should be 
granted. Sometimes they sacrificed their own children to 

• Publications of the Historical Society. 
ft 2 
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him. Women, in remarkably hard travail, which seldom 
happened, sent for the Powah. When the English arrived, 
their religion was declining. The natives said that within 
their remembrance, Kichtan had been much more ad- 
dressed. 

The Narragansets were distinguished for their sacrifices. 
They had a spacious temple, ^nd stated times for their pub- 
lic assemblies; a fire was kindled in the temple, into which 
the Powahs cast the most valuable riches of the people 
voluntarily brought by them, as skins, beads, hatchets, and 
knives. The Indians north, though not disposed to imitate 
their example, admired this supposed piety, imagining it the 
reason that the plague or yellow fever had not raged there, 
which had depopulated their country. 

The Paniete* seem to have been a singular kind of aris- 
tocracy in a community of warriors. They were selected' 
from their companions in childhood, and trained to suffer- 
ings, and daring exploits, men of stature and strength, cour- 
age and wisdom. They were the counsellors of the king, 
surrounded his person in battle, and though painted and dis- 
figured, were always known, in scenes ©f blood and death, 
the terror of their foes. 

Horrible were the severities or penances they inflicted 
•n themselves. They abstained from pleasant meat, and 
observed a variety of rules, that Hobbamock, or the devil) 
might appear to them. They drank the juice of bitter herbs 
till they disgorged it into a vessel, then drinking it again 
and again till they were overcome and scarcely able to 
stand: they bruised and tore their flesh to make themselves 
acceptable to the devil, that he might appear to them. 
Their Powahs were dexterous fellows, and probably adepts 
in the secrets of legerdemain. According to the report of 
the Indians they could make water burn, rocks move, trees 
dance, change themselves into blazing men. What is more 
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marvellous, they could burn an old tree to ashes in the winter, 
when there was not a green leaf in the whole country, put 
the ashes into water, and take thence a green leaf which 
you might handle and carry away. They could change a 
dry snake skin into a living snake, to be seen, felt, and heard. 
Fine showmen these! 

Bows and arrows were their principal weapons in war. 
Their captains had long spears, on which, if victorious, they 
boue home the heads of their chief enemies, slain in battle, 
it being their custom to cut off the heads, hands and feet of 
their slaughtered enemies, which were carried to their fam- 
ilies as tokens of their victories. Always when they en- 
gaged in war, they painted their faces with a variety of 
colours, to disguise themselves, and appear more terrible. 
They wore to battle their most costly jewels and dress, to 
remind themselves that they fought not only for wives and 
children, but their goods and possessions. Their battles 
were rude assaults, without discipline or order. 

The country was divided into small tribes or kingdoms, 
the son, or nearest relative, inheriting the government of 
the father. Their laws were few, but their kings were greatly 
beloved and revered. Some of these might be called em- 
perors, having a number of kings under their direction. 
Plotting against the life of the king, and murder, were pun- 
ished with death. The malefactor was arraigned before the 
king and his nobles; if condemned by a jury, the executioner 
entered, blindfolded the victim, set him in public view, and 
with a club beat out his brains, They had no prisons, 
whipping posts, nor stocks; these are the appendages of 
eivilized society. The kings took care of, the aged, the 
widow, and fatherless. The sachems married none but of 
royal rank; their concubines might be from inferiour fam- 
ilies; these were put away at pleasure, but the wife re- 
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tained her rank and the government of the other women 
during life. 

Every kingdom had its known limits. The common 
people were generally content with one wife. In marriage 
the consent of the king was required, who as priest joined 
their hands, "never to part till death," unless she prove an 
adultrcss. Hospitality is the cardinal virtue of savages, 
from the line to the poles. In New-England, travellers 
generally lodged in the house of the king. Whcn^they 
arrived they gave information how long they would tarry, and 
provision was made for them, accordingly. Though their 
fare was scanty for themselves, they were generous to their 
own countrymen, or the English, who called upon them; 
- sometimes lying abroad, that the stranger might sleep in 
their cottage. They ate sitting on the ground, or rather 
reclining in the Turkish manner, with their victuals on the 
earth, without plate, napkin, knife or fork, without bread, 
salt or drink. 

Hunting and fishing were their principal employments. 
Deer and other animals they shot with arrows. Sometimes 
they built two hedges, a mile or two distant at one end, 
gradually approaching together at the other, where only a 
narrow gap was left open; there they placed themselves, 
killing every creature as it passed through. Here they 
sometimes set a curious species of trap, or terrible snares, 
formed by bending down young trees, which would spring 
with force sufficient to raise the largest animal. An Eng- 
lish mare feaving^once strayed away, was caught, and like 
Mahomet's fabled coffin, raised between the heavens and 
earth, in one of these snares; the Indians arriving, and 
seeing her struggling on the tree, cried, "Good morning, 
what cheer, what cheer, Mr. Englishman's squaw horse.'* 
Having no better epithtt than woman horse; but being 
afraid of her "iron feet," they ran and told the English 
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where they could find their squaw horse hanging on a 
tree. 

Thev perfectly understood when and where to seek for 
-fish of every kind in their particular season. Seals were 
favourites, the oil being in high esteem. Their bows, and 
arrows, and cords were nicely made; their canoes were of 
birch bark, in which they would venture into a rough sea, 
or of logs burned hollow, and smoothed with clam shells, 
the outside being hewed with stone axes. 

They were great gamesters, often losing every particle of 
property they possessed, yet being as cheerful and good* 
natured as those, who won all. They often played town 
against town, and sometimes they played kingdom against 
kingdom; the people of one nation meeting those of another, 
to run, play ball, &c. On these occasions they always 
painted themselves, so as not to be known, that if any injury 
was done, mischief should not follow from revenge. 

Their children very young were taught to swim and to 
manage the bow. They were grave in their deportment, 
and not loquacious; but emphatical in their expressions, 
and impressive in their manner. The Frenchman, say they, 
has a good tongue, but a false heart; the Englishman all 
one speak , all one heart. An Indian once hearing an En- 
glish woman scold at her husband, her rapid expression 
exceeding his apprehension, he fled from the house, but 
stopping at the next neighbour's, he described the dismal 
scene, by telling them she cried, Nan Nana, Nan Nana, 
Nan Nana, Nan, saying, the husband was a great fool to 
Jiear her so much, and chastise her so little. Domestic 
jars were unknown among them. They smiled and were 
cheerful, but never laughed loud, and never quarrelled with 
one another. Their apparent insensibility under pains and 
wounds is well known; yet had they awful apprehensions of 
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death. That they should be surprised and amazed at the 
arts and implements of civilized men is not incredible. 

The first ship they saw, was supposed to be a talking 
island, the masts to be trees, the sails, white clouds, the 
explosion of their artillery, thunder and lightning. At- 
tempting to go on board to pick strawberries, they were sa- 
luted with a broadside. They cried out, "So big walk, so 
big speak, and by and by kill." At the first windmill they 
saw, they were alarmed and afraid to approach. They con- 
sidered the first ploughman as a wizard, and told the man 
he was almost a devil. They readily believed the history 
of the Old Testament, of the creation, fall, and deluge, but 
when told of a Saviour^ they cried out Pocatnie, i.e. is it 
possible? 

They were a healthy, stout race of men, living sometimes 
an hundred years; but when sick, and all hope of recovery 
was past, then their bursting sobs and sighs, their wringing 
hands, their flowing tears, and dismal cries and shrieks, 
were enough to excite sympathy and tears from marble 
eyes. After the corpse was brought to the grave, they wept 
and mourned, and so again when it was laid in the grave, 
and after it was buried they often shed tears for a long 
time; sometimes for a year, morning and night, they poured 
forth many groans, and raised many "Irish like howlings." 
In time of mourning, their faces were painted black. They 
believed in a paradise far southwest, at the portal of which 
lay a great dog, preventing the entrance of wicked souls. 
They buried the arms, and much of the treasure of the de- 
ceased with him; one to affright the dog, the other to pur- 
chase peculiar privileges. The wicked they conceived pass 
to the dark abodes of Hobbamacko, where they were tor- 
tured according to the opinions of ancient pagans. 

Their dress, when they wore any, was of the skins of 
beasts; often wearing nothing but a short apron before. 
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The Powahs arc their physicians, who roar and howl over 
them with many magical ceremonies. A hot house and 
cold bath were one of their principal remedies; the method 
was, to sh in a hot house an hour, which was a cave terribly 
heated, and then plunge into some brook or pond. When 
they had burned the wood near them, they removed to 
another place; and when the English first came to this 
country, the Indians supposed it was for wood. Their di- 
vision of time was by sleeps, moons, and winters. By being 
abroad so much, they had some knowledge of the stars, and 
what is surprising, they called Charles* Wain Paukunna* 
*nvaw 9 or the bear, the name given it by Europeans. 

Their women, as is common among savages, performed 
almost all the drudgery of the family. They built the 
bouses, covering them with mats, so that they were warmer 
than those of the English; not a drop of rain, not a breath of 
wind penetrated them. Some of these were fifty or sixty 
feet long. These were to be removed from place to place 
at the command of the husbands. Every year they had their 
fishing place, their hunting place, and their planting place, 
where the house remained the longest* 

The women planted, and hoed, and harvested all the corni 
brought home all the fish and game, dressed, and cured, and 
cooked it: but like Arab wives, ate not till their husbands 
had done. They were modest in their dress, and chaste in 
their conduct. ' 

On this account, and several others, as anointing their 
heads, giving dowries for their wives, observing a feast of 
harvest, offering sacrifices, and grievous mournings for 
their dead, they have been supposed descendants of Abram.* 
There are doubtless several striking points of resemblance 
between the Israelites and Indians; but a further acquaint* 

•Roger Williams, Mr. Eliot, 
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ance with the history of man, shows that customs very sim- 
ilar are common in every corner of the globe, among those 
nations, who are in the sa\age state of society. 
, Many of their savage customs are laudable and humane. 
When any are sick, their friends resort to them, and often 
remain till death. or recovery. When they recoycr, on ac- 
count of the expense they have been at, their friends send 
them provisions and other comforts. The aged are treated 
with great respect; their names are all significant, and ate 
changed according to character and circumstances. To 
which we may add, if the year proved dry, they had great 
and solemn meetings from all parts to supplicate their gods» 
and beg for rain. These devotions they continued some- 
times ten days, a fortnight* and three weeks, or till rain 
came. When a field was to be cleared, or any great work 
accomplished, all the. neighbours, men, women, and chil- 
dren, freely lent their assistance; fifty or an hundred were 
sometimes seen labouring together. The tics of brother- 
hood were so strong, that sometimes when a person had com- 
mitted murder and fled, his brother was executed in his 
stead. It was common for a man to pay the debts of his de- 
ceased brother. Their virgins were distinguished by a 
modest falling down of their hair over their eyes. Their 
affection was very strong for their children, who by indul- 
gence were saucy and undutiful. A father would some- 
times, through grief and rage for the loss of a child, stab 
himself. Sometimes they would, by break of day, call up 
their wives and surviving children and families, to make 
lamentation, with abundance of tears, crying out, "O God, 
thou hast taken away my child; thou art angry with me; O, 
turn thine anger from me, and spare the rest of my children.' 9 
If they received any good in hunting, fishing, or rgriculture, 
they acknowledged it came from God. If they met with a 
fall, or any accident, they would say, God was angry with 
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them. When tbey observed any distinguished excellence, 
they would say, it was a god. At the architecture, the 
husbandry, and other arts of the English, they often ex- 
claimed, "you are a god, or they are gods," implying that 
all excellencies are in God. After the season of harvest 
and hunting, they had anniversary religious festivals. Do 
not some pretended christians blush at these things? 

Their strongest profession of honesty and integrity was, 
my heart is goody implying that all goodness was in the 
heart* 



CHAP. XVII. 

The society for propagating the gospel; the faithful labour a 
of the New-England ministers to instruct the natives in 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Is 1 650, a society in England, instituted for propagating 
the gospel, began a correspondence with the commissioners 
of the United Colonies, who were employed as agents for 
the society* In consequence, exertions were made to chris- 
tianize the Indians. The Rev* Mr. Eliot, minister ot Rox- 
bury, had distinguished himself in this pious work. He had 
established towns, In which he collected Indian families, 
taught them husbandry, the mechanic arts, and a prudent 
management of their affairs, and instructed tl.tm with un- 
wearied attention in the principles of the christian religion. 
For his zeal and success he has been called the Apostle of 
New* England, » 

He began his labours about the year 1 646, being in the 
forty-second year of his age. The first pagans, w ho enjoyed 
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his labours, resided at Nonantum, now the east part of 
Newton. Waban, a principal chief there, became a con- 
vert, and was distinguished for his piety. Being encour- 
aged by the success of his first attempt, he soon after opened 
a lecture at Ncponsit, within the present bounds of Dor- 
chester. These two lectures he continued several years 
without any reward or encouragement, but the satisfac- 
tion of doing good to the souls of men. Beside preaching 
to them, he formed two catechisms, one for the children, the 
other for adults. They readily learned these, seriously at- 
tended his public lectures, and very generally prayed in 
their families, morning and evening. 

After a number of years, certain individuals in England, 
affected by his pious and disinterested labours, raised some 
generous contributions for his encouragement; he gratefully 
received these, declaring that he never expected any thing. 
By such timely aid he was enabled to educate his five sons 
at college. All these were distinguished for their piety, 
•and all, excepting one, who died while a member of college, 
were preachers of the gospel. His eldest son preached 
several years to the Indians at Pakemit^ now Stoughton, and 
at Natick, and other places. Other ministers, in different 
parts of New-England, by the example of Mr. Eliot, zeal- 
ously engaged in the missionary work. Messrs. Bourne 
and Cotton in Plymouth colony, studied the Indian lan- 
guage, and preached at ^artha's Vineyard, and other 
places. At Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket, Mr. Mayhew 
and son entered on the work; and in Connecticut Messrs. 
Pierson and Fitch preached Jesus and the resurrection to 
the heathen in their vicinity. 

That the natives might have the word of life in their own 
language, which alone was able to make them wise unto 
salvation, Mr. Eliot translated the bible for their use. The 
New-Testament was published in 1661, and the whole bible 
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soon after. The expense was borne by the society for 
propagating the gospel in New-England. Beside this, he 
translated and composed several other books, as a primer, 
a grammar, singing psalms, the practice of piety, Baxter's 
call, and several other things. He took care that schools 
should be opened in the Indian settlements, where their 
children were taught to read; some were put into schools 
of the English, and studied Latin and Greek. A building 
was erected for their reception, and several of them sent to- 
Cambridge college. The legislature instituted judicial 
courts among the natives, answering to the county courts of 
the colony. In these courts/one English judge was united 
with those chosen by the natives. They had rulers and 
magistrates elected by themselves, who managed their 
smaller matters. 

The first church of christianized pagans was gathered at 
Natick; they had two instructors of their own body, when 
the English preachers could not attend. In 1670, they had 
between forty and fifty communicants. The second pray- 
ing town was Pakemit, or Punkapaog,now Stoughton; their 
first teacher was of their own number, William A haw ton, 
"a pious man, of good parts.'* The second church of Indians 
.was at Hassanamessit, now Grafton; their teacher's name 
was Takuppa-willin, "a pious and able man, and apt to 
teach.'' They had a meeting house built after the English, 
manner; their communicants were sixteen, their baptized 
persons thirty. 

At Okommakummess it, or Marlborough, was 1 a society y 
with a teacher. Wamesit, or Tewksbury, was the fifth 
praying society; their teacher was called Samuel, who could 
read and write. Annually a judicial court was held there. 
Here Mr. Eliot used to go and preach at that season, on 
account of the strangers, who resorted there. In 1 674, after 
be had been preaching from Matth. xxu\ concerning, the 
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marriage of the king's son, at the wigwam of Wannalancet, 
near the falls, this man, who was the oldest son of the sa- 
chem or king, who had always been friendly to the English, 
but openly rejected the gospel, after sermon, rose and said, 
"Sirs, you have been pleased, for four years, in your abun- 
dant love, to apply yourselves particularly to me and nijr 
people, to exhort, press and persuade us to pray to God. I 
am very thankful to you for your pains, I must acknowledge! 
I have all my days used to pass in an old canoe, and you 
exhort me to change and leave my old canoe, and embark 
in a new canoe, which I have always opposed; but now I 
yield myself up to your advice, and enter into a new canoe, 
and do engage to pray to God hereafter ." He ever after 
persevered in a christian course, though on this acceunt 
several of his 'people deserted him. The sixth society gath- 
ered from the Indians, was at Nashobah, now Littleton: 
their teacher was called John Thomas. In this place, and 
at Marlborough, the Indians had orchards set out by them* 
selves. Mungunkook, or Hopkinton, was the next place 
where a christian society was gathered; the families were 
twelve, their teacher was Job. 

Several years after, seven other societies of praying . In- 
dians, with Indian teachers, were formed further west. One 
in Oxford, one in Dudley, three in different parts of Wood- 
stock, which then was claimed by Massachusetts, one in 
Worcester, and one in Uxbridge. Several other places 
about the same time received christian preachers. The 
places mentioned received teachers selected from the na- 
tives, who had been instructed by Mr. Eliot. The whole 
number of those called praying Indians, in these places, was 
about 1100. 

But the gospel was preached with still greater effect in 
Plymouth colony. The Rev. Mr. Bourne had under his 
care, on Cape Cod and its vicinity, about 500 souls; of 
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whom about 200 could read, and more than 70 could write. ' 
He had formed one church of 27 communicants; 90 had 
been baptized. Beside these, Mr. Cotton of Plymouth 
preached occasionally to about half a hundred on Buzzard's 
Bay. Mr. Mayhew and son began to instruct the Indians, 
of Martha's Vineyard, in 1648 or 9. They were remarka- 
bly successful. The greatest part of them were soon con- 
sidered as praying Indians. On this island and Chappaquid- 
dick, were 300 families; on the latter, sixty, of whom fifty- 
nine were praying families. On Nantucket was a church, 
and many praying families. In 1694, there were on this 
island three churches and five assemblies of praying Indians. 
In 1685, the praying Indians in Plymouth colony were 1439, 
beside children under 1 2 years of age. At one lime, in 
different parts, were 24 congregations. In Connecticut 
and Rhode-Island, but little success attended the gospel 
among the Indians* The sachems of Narraganset and 
Mohegan violently opposed their people's hearing the gos- 
pel. The Rev. Mr. Fitch of Norwich, took great pains, 
gave some of the Mohegans lands of his own, that they, who 
were disposed to hear the gospel, might be nearer him, and 
also freed from the revilings of their companions; at one 
time he had about 30 under his care. 

The legislatures of the several colonies enacted salutary 
laws for restraining the evil conduct of the natives; means. 
were also furnished for their receiving presents or rewards, 
for distinguishing themselves in what was laudable. In 
Connecticut, the legislature in 1655, having appointed a 
governor over the Pequots, gave him the following laws, te 
which the people were to subject themselves. They shall 
not blaspheme the name of God, nor profane the sabbath. 
They shall not commit murder, nor practice witchcraft, on 
pain of death. "They shall not commit adultery, on pain of 
severe punishment. Whoever is drunk shall pay ten 
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•billings, or receive ten stripes. He that steals shall pay 
double damages*" 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Quaker* fierieeutcd} apology for our forefather*} synod of 
1662; Character of Cafit. Standieh. 

The persecution of the Quakers commenced in 1656. 
In 1 66 1 , an order was received from the king, requiring that 
neither capital nor corporeal punishment should be inflicted 
on the Quakers, but that offenders should be sent to Eng- 
land. During this persecution, several were executed* 
On the subject of the New-England persecutions, the au- 
thor of the European settlements in North- America judi- 
ciously remarks; "Such is the manner of proceeding of re- 
ligious parties toward each other, and in this respect the peo- 
ple of New-England were not worse than the rest of man- 
kind; nor was their severity any just matter of reflection upon 
that mode of religion which they profess.'** Religious in- 
tolerance is now very generally reprobated, and it is hoped 
the time has already arrived, when no people can be found, 
who think "that by killing men for their religion, they da 
God good service." 

By order of the general court, a synod of the New-Eng- 
land churches convened at Boston, September, 1662. The 
people were at this time much divided in opinion on the two 
following questions, which were submitted to the synod for 
their decision, viz. 1st, "Who are the subjects of baptism?" 
2d. "Whether, according to the word of God, there ought 
to be a consociation of churches, and what should be the 
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manner of it?" The general court ordered the result of this 
synod to be printed; and it may be seen at large in Dr. 
Mather's Magnalia, and in Nepal's History of the Puritans. 

In 1656, at a very advanced age, died Capt. Standish, the 
military commander, the Washington of Plymouth col- 
ony. A man so conspicuous and celebrated in his life, 
ought not to be forgotten when dead. It is impossible to 
have any adequate view of the establishment and rise of 
Plymouth colony, without entering familiarly into the char- 
acter of this hero, of that little band of pilgrims. He de- 
scended from a family of distinction, and was heir apparent 
to a great estate, unjustly detained from him, which com- 
pelled him to depend on himself for support. He was small 
in stature, but of an active spirit, a sanguine temper, and 
strong constitution. These qualities led him to the profes- 
sion of arms. Having been in the service of queen Eliza- 
beth, in aid of the Dutch, after the truce he settled with 
Mr. Robertson's people in Lcyden. He was in the first 
company who came over in 1 6£0; he commanded the first 
detachment for making discoveries after their arrival; he 
was chosen military commander on the first settlement of 
their military concerns. Generally, in the subsequent ex- 
cursions and interviews with the natives, he was the first to 
meet them, accompanied by a small number of his own 
choosing. During the terrible sickness of the first winter, 
when two or three died in a day, and the living were 
scarcely able to bury the dead, Capt. Standish retained his 
health, and kindly nursed the sick. On the 29th of January, 
he was called to sec his beloved wife expire. 

When CorbUant } one of the petty sachems of Massasoit, 
meditated a revolt, captain Standish, with 14 men, surround- 
ed his house in Swanseyj but he being absent, they informed 
his people, they should destroy him, if he persisted in his 
rebellion. This so alarmed the chief, that he entreated 
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the mediation of Massasoit, and accordingly was admitted;, 
with eight otlier chiefs, to subscribe his submission to the 
English. 

. In 1622, when he had fortified Plymouth, he divided his 
men into four "squadrons," appointing every individual his 
post. In case of fire, ft select company mounted guard 
with their backs to the fire, to watch for approaching ene- 
mies. Being sent on a trading voyage to Matacbiest, be- 
tween Barnstable and Yarmouth, in February, 1623, a se- 
vere storm compelled him to leave his vessel, and sleep ifr 
a hut of the Indians; being impressed with an idea of their 
design to kill him, he made his people keep guard all night, 
by which he escaped the snare they had laid tor him. In 
the morning it was found that goods had been stolen in the 
night from the shallop; he, with his party, surrounded the 
house of the sachem, and the things were restored. 

Often was the providence* of God conspicuous in his 
preservation. The next month, at Manomet, a creek in 
Sandwich, where he went for corn, he was not received 
with their usual cordiality; two Indians from Massachusetts 
were there, one had an iron dagger, and derided the Euro- 
peans because he had seen them, when dying, "cry, and 
make sour faces like children/' An Indian of the place 
who had formerly been his friend, appearing now very 
friendly, invited the captain to sleep with him> because the 
weather was cold. Standish accepted his hospitality, and 
passed the night by his fire; but sleep had departed from 
his eyes; he was restless, and in motion all night, though 
his host seemed solicitous for his comfort, and "earnestly 
pressed him to take his rest." It was afterwards discovered 
that this Indian intended to kill him if be l»d fallen 
asleep. 

Weston's people, who settled at Wessagusset, lived 
without religion or law* This rendered them contemptibte 
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in tbe view of savages, who soon began to insult and abuse 
tbera. The company pretended to satisfy the Indians for a 
theft, not by punishing the thief, but by hanging a deerepid 
old man, who had become burdensome to them. This set* 
tlement was composed of a set of needy adventurers. But 
before they knew their own danger, the governor of Plym- 
outh had learned from Matsasoit the plot of the natives for 
their destruction, and sent Capt. Standish to their re- 
lief. He had made choice of eight men, refusing to take 
more. Arriving at Wessagusset, now Weymouth, he 
found the people scattered, and in imminent danger, yet stu- 
pidly insensible of the destruction which was ready to burst 
upon them. Standish was careful not to excite the jeal- 
ousy of the natives till he could assemble the people of the 
plaptation. An Indian brought him some furs, whom he 
treated "smoothly ," yet the Indian reported that he "saw 
by the captain's eyes, that he was angry in his heart." This 
induced Pcck*uQt> a chief of courage, to tell Hobbamock f 
Standish's Indian guide and interpreter, that he "understood 
the captain was come to kill hitn, and the rest of the sav- 
ages there; but tell him,'* said he, "we know it, but fear 
him not; neither will we shun him, let him begin when he 
dare, he shall not take us at unawares." Others whetted 
their knives before him, using insulting gestures and 
speeches. Among the rest, Wittuwamat, a daring son of 
war, whose head the government had ordered Standish to 
bring to Plymouth, boasted of the excellence of his knife, on 
the handle of whioh was a woman's face. "But," said he, 
"I have another at home, with which 1 have killed both 
French and English; that has a man's face; by and by these 
two must be married." Further said he of his knife, ^By 
and by it shall eee, by and by it shall eat, but not speak." 

Pecksuot, being a man of great stature, said to Standish, 
"though you are a great captain, yet you are but a little 
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man, and though I be no sachem, yet I am a man of great 
strength and courage." The captain had formed his plan, 
and was therefore silent. The next day, seeing he could 
get no more of them together, Pecksuot, and Wittuwamat, 
and his brother, a young man of eighteen, and one Indian 
more, being together, and having about as many of h\s own 
men in the room; he gave the v)ord % the door was fast; he 
seized Pecksuot, snatched his knife from him, and killed 
him with it; the rest killed Wittuwamat, and the other In- 
dian. The youth they took and hanged. Dreadful was the 
scene; incredible the number of wounds they bore; without 
any noise, catching at the weapons, struggling and striving 
till death. At another place he and his men lulled one 
more. Capt. Standish then returned to Plymouth, carrying 
the head oi Wittuwamat, which was set up on the fort. 
The news of this exploit spread terror through the sur- 
rounding tribes; amazed and terrified, they fled to the 
swamps and desert places, which brought on diseases and 
death to many. One of the sachems said, "The God of the 
English was offended with them, and would destroy them in 
his anger." 

Some reflected on Capt* Standish, as being more of a 
hero than a christian in this affair; but if there were any 
fault, it certainly resied with the good magistrates oi Plym- 
outh; Standish only obeyed their orders; they deliberately 
and coolly sanctioned the most bloody part of his conduct, 
by setting up the head of Wittuwamat as a public spectacle. 
All military exploits are dreadful. 

In 1635, he was sent an agent for the company to Eng- 
land The plague was raging in London, and he met with 
difficulty in accomplishing his business; but the next year 
he returned with goods for the colony, bringing the melan- 
choly news, that Mr. Cushman and Mr. Robinson were 
numbered with the dead. 
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A company of the baser sort had set down at Quincy; un- 
der one Morton, they had deposed their commander, sold 
arms to the natives, and invited fugitives from other, places, 
Capt. Endicott, from Salem, gave them a small check, and 
cut down their liberty flott. Capt. Standish subdued them. 
Being sent for the purpose, and finding reasoning vain, he 
took them prisoners and carried them to Plymouth; thence 
they were sent to England. Previous to this, in 1624, the 
people of Plymouth had erected fishing flakes at Cape Ann. 
A company from the west of En&land, the next year, took 
possession of them. Capt. Standish was sent to obtain jus- 
tice. His threats were serious, and the people of Cape Ann - 
assured the company they were dead men, unless they sat- 
isfied the captain, for he was always punctual to his word. 
The company then built another stage or flake, in a more 
advantageous situation, which the Plymouth people accept- 
ed: thus Harmony was restored. 

A tradition in the family says, that a friendly native once 
same and told the captain, that a particular Indian intended 
to kill him; that the next time he visited the wigwam, he 
would give him some water, and while he should be drink- 
ing, the Indian would kill him with his knife. The next 
time the captain had occasion to go to the place, he remem- 
bered his trusty sword. He found a number of savages to- 
gether, and soon had reason to believe the information, 
which had been given him. It was not long before the 
suspected Indian brought him some drink; the captain re- 
ceiving it, kept his eye fixed on him while drinking. The 
Indian was taking bis knife to make the deadly stab, when 
Standish instantly drew his sword and cut off his head at 
one stroke; amazed and terrified, the savages fled, and left 
our warrior alone. 

After the year 1628, we hear no more of the military ex- 
ploits of this valorous commander. Whether a constant 
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series of vigorous exertion for so many years, had impaired 
his health, and rendered him unfit for active service, as it is 
said he was afflicted with the stone and strangury in his ad- 
vanced years; or whether he became tired of such dreary, 
dangerous excursions, it is perhaps impossible now to as* 
certain. Certain it is, he did not in the least degree lose 
the confidence of the people* During his whole life, he 
was constantly elected one of the principal officers of the 
growing commonwealth: ha was one of the magistrates op 
judges o* the supertour court of the colony as long as he 
lived. When, "in regard of many appearances of danger 
towards the country," a council of war was appointed in 
1652, « vested with full power to issue warrants to press 
men, and to give commissions to chief officers," the vener- 
able Standish was among "the first three." In 1653, we 
find him acting in this council; and once more we may see 
him clothed in his coat of mail. In 1654, Cromwell called 
on New-England for troops to subdue the Dutch of New- 
York. Massachusetts ordered 500 to be furnished. Capt. 
Standish received the command of those raised in Plymouth 
colony. A part of his commission, probably bis last, was in 
these words: "We having raised some forces, over which we 
do constitute our well beloved friend, Capt. Mtks Standish, 
their leader and Commander in Chief; of whose approved 
fidelity and ability we have had long experience." 

He was now probably seventy years of age. He had 
been engaged in the wars in the Netherlands, which ended 
about 1609. It is not probable that be left his native coun- 
try before he was twenty*one; how long he continued in the 
army we know not, but probably he was twenty-five when 
he joined Mr. Robinson's congregation after the peace; it is 
not probable that a younger man would have been made a 
military commander in 1 630; this will make him just sev« 
enty. He lived two years after this, dying in 1656, at 
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Duxbury , where he hmd a tract of land, which is now known 
by the name of the Captain's Hill* He had one son, Alex* 
ander, who died in Duxbury; a grandson of his, deacon Jo* 
seph Standish, settled in Norwich, Connecticut, a great 
grandson of whom is the junior compiler of this volume. A 
house of deacon Standish was burned, in which was destroyed 
the sword of the captain, with which was fought the first bat- 
tles of New-England. They are certainly deceived, who 
imagine they have it in possession. His name will be long 
venerated in New-England. He was one who chose to suf- 
fer affliction with the people of God, who subdued king- 
doms, and put to flight the armies of the aliens* 



CHAP. XIX. 

Comets PhUifi's War; life and character of captain 
Church. 

The people of New-England were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a comet, from the 17th of November, 1664,. till 
the 4th of February following. They deemed it ominous 
(as they afterwards did the Aurora Borealis,} of some ca- 
lamity, which was shortly to befal them. 

In the year 1675, a war with the Indians, by the name of 
PhUifis war, broke out, which endangered the existence of 
the -colony. Some doubted whether the Indians would not 
succeed in the total extirpation of the English. This dis- 
tressing war lasted more than a year. 

This was the first hostile attack from the natives, which 
had been really alarming to the country. In 1637, the 
troops of Massachusetts and Connecticut had destroyed the 
Pequots. In 1643, there were some disturbances with the 
Narragansets; but matters were settled without shedding 
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blood In 1 646, a plot was formed by Sequessen, a sachem 
near New-Haven, to assassinate the magistrates of that col- 
ony; but be effected nothing. la 1647, there were some 
transient difficulties with the Narragansets and Mohegans. 
The next year, the Narragansets hired {he Mohawks to as- 
sist them against«the Mohegans, but \ierc detected. The 
following year, somo persons were murdered by the Indians 
at New-Haven and Long Island. 

In the year 1653, the public mind was agitated, a general 
panic seised the country, from an apprehension that there 
was a conspiracy of the Indians through the country to cut 
off the English. These rumours and terrors of the day ap- 
peared, afterward, to have had no just foundation. 

In 1 657, Alexander, the son of Massasoit, invited the 
Narragansets to join with him in revolting from the En- 
glish. General Winslow went with only ten men, and 
brought him to Plymouth, where, though he was treated 
very civilly, his vexation and madness threw him into a fe- 
ver, of which he died. His brother Philip succeeded him, 
and renewed his covenant with the English in 1662; yet, in 
1671, he commenced hostilities against the English, but 
was soon subdued, and promised never to begin war again, 
before be had made complaint himself to Plymouth colony. 
Except these slight difficulties, for almost forty years the 
English had enjoyed peace with the Indians. 

In 1675* John Sausaman, an Indian whom the English 
had employed as a missionary to instruct his brethren, in- 
formed the governor of Plymouth, that Philip, with several 
other tribes, was plotting the destruction of the English* 
Soon after this* Sausaman was found murdered; three In- 
dians were arrested, tried, convicted, and hung for the mur- 
der. Philip, now more offended, sent away his women, 
armed his men, and robbed several houses in the vicinity of 
his own dwelling. June 24, 1675, the colony observed, as a 
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flay of humiliation and prayer. A* the people of Swansey 
were returning from public worship, the Indiana, lying in 
ambush, fired a volley, killed one man and wounded another.. 
Two men, who went for a surgeon, were shot; and at the 
same time, in another part of the town, six other persons 
were killed. Immediately a company of horse and foot 
marched from Boston, and another company of foot from 
Plymouth, and arrived the 28th near Philip's seat; twelve 
nten the same evening reco&noitered his camp, were fired 
upon, one was killed, and one wounded; the next morning 
a resolute assault was made, when the savages fled, leaving 
their camp and their country to the conquerors. 

The troops of Massachusetts then marched into the coun- 
try of the Narragansets, to renew the treaty with them, 
sword in hand, and engage them not to join in the war with 
Philip. This they effected, and returned home. Philip fled 
to the Ntpmuck Indians, in Worcester county, who were 
persuaded to assist him. August 9, captains Wheeler and 
Hutchinson went into that country to renew a treaty with 
them, according to an appointment; but the Nipmucks, in- 
stead of attending the treaty, from an ambush fired on them, 
{ killed eight men, and mortally wounded captain Hutchinson. 
The rest fled to Quaboag, where all the inhabitants had col- 
lected in one house. 

Immediately they- were surrounded by ajiost of enemies, 
Nipmucks, and Philip, with the men*who had fled with him. 
They soon burned every house in the place, except the one 
in which the people and soldiers were collected. Here 
they directed their whole force; upon this cottage they 
poured a storm of musket balls for two days; countless num- 
bers pierced through the walls, yet only one person was 
killed;* with long poles they thrust against it brands and 
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rags dipped in brimstone; they shot arrovVsofffre; they 
loaded a cart with flax and tow, and with long poles fastened 
together, they poshed it against the house. Destruction 
seemed inevitable. The house was kindling, the surround* 
log savages stood ready to destroy the first that opened the 
door to escape* In this awful moment of terror, God sent a 
"mighty" shower of rain, which extinguished the kindling 
flames. August 4, Major Willard came to their relief, and 
raised the siege, destroying many of the enemy. 

The Indians went to Deerfield and burned most of the 
bouses; the next day they were at Northfield, where they 
lulled eight men; Capt. Beers went, with thirty-six men, to 
bring off the inhabitants; on his march he was assaulted by 
the enemy, himself and twenty of his men were * killed. 
September 18, Capt. Lathrop, with a number of teams and 
eighty young men, the flower of Essex county, went to bring 
a quantity of grain from Deerfield; on their return they 
stopped to gather grapes at Muddy Brook; when, instantly, 
7 or S00 hundred Indians rushed upon them, and dreadful 
warn the slaughter; confined among the trees, resistance was 
almost in vain; 70 sons of New-England fell and were bu- 
ried in one grave; never had the country seen such a bloody 
hour. Captain Mosely, hearing the report of the guns, flew 
to the scene of action, with a few men, renewed the conflict) 
killed ninety-six* of the enemy, and wounded forty, losing 
only two of his own men. 

The enemy soon after burnt 32 houses in Springfield. The 
general court, then sitting in Boston, appointed a committee, 
who, with the ministers of the vicinity, might suggest what 
were the sins, which brought these heavy judgments, and 
what laws could be enacted for the prevention of those sins. 
Their report was received October 19, and measures were 
taken to carry the design into effect. The same day, at 
Hatfield, the New-England troops obtained a decisive 
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victory aver the enemy. Seven or eight hundred of them 
assaulted the town, but were repulsed in such a vigorous 
manner, that they fled in every direction; numbers of them 
were drowned in attempting to cross the river; others 
reached the Narraganset country before they rested. The 
English, on this important day, lost but one man* { Those in 
Narraganset retired to a small piece of dry land, in a great 
swamp, seven miles west of the south ferry that goes over 
to Newport^ Here they collected stores, and built the 
strongest fort they ever had in this country. A circle of 
pallisadocs was surrounded by a fence of trees, a rod in 
thickness. The entrance was on a long tree over the water, 
that only one person could pass at a time. This was 
guarded in such a manner that ©very attempt to enter would 
have been fatal By the help of Peter, an Indian prisoner, 
but now a necessary guide, one vulnerable spot was discov- 
ered; at one corner the fort was not raised more than 4 or 5 
feet in height, but here a block-house was erected, so that a 
torrent of balls might be poured into'this gap; 

CJen. Winslow, with 1600 men from Massachusetts, and 
300 from Connecticut, with 1 60 Indians, having arrived n*ar 
the place about 1 o'clock, after travelling 18 miles without 
refreshment or rest, discovered a party of the enemy, upon 
whom they instantly poured a shower of balls; the Indians 
returned the fire and fled into the fort. The English pur- 
sued, and without waiting to reconnoitre, or even to form* 
rushed into the fort after them; but so terrible was the fire 
from the enemy, they were obliged to retire. The whole 
army then made a united onset; hardly were they able to 
maintain their ground; some of thttr bravest captains fell. 
In this awful crisis, while the scale of victor> hung doubtful) 
some- of t^e C onntcticut men, who were in tbejrear on the 
opposite side, wheie was a narrow place destitutt ol palli- 
•adoes; ieaptd over the.fence oi trees, and ieli on the rear of 
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the enemy. This decided the contest. They were soon 
totally routed. 

As they fled, their wigwams were set on fire. Instantly 
600 of their dwellings were in a blaze* Awful was the 
moment to the poor Indians. Not only were they flying 
from their last hope of safety, and from their burning houses; 
but their com, their provisions, and even many of their aged 
parents and helpless children, perished in the terrible con* 
flagration. They could behold the fire, they could hear the 
last cries of their expiring families; hut could afford them 
no relief Seven hundred of their warriors they had left 
dead on the field of battle; 300 more afterward .died of their 
.wounds.* They had been driven from their country, and 
from their pleasant firesides: now their last hopes were torn 
from them; their cup of sufferings was full. 

Sad was the day "of victory to the English. Six brave 
captains fell before their eyes; 80 men were killed or fatally 
wounded; 150 were wounded who recovered. Twenty fell 
in the fort, 10 or 12 died the same day, on their march back 
to their camp, which they reached about midnight; it was 
cold and stormy, and the snow deep; several died the next 
morning, so that this day, December 20, they buried 34 in 
•ne grave. By the 2 2d, 40 were dead, and by the end of 
January, 20 more. Of the 300 from Connecticut, 80 were 
killed or wounded. Of their 5 captains, 3 were killed, and 
I so wounded, that he never recovered. In the fort they 
had taken a large number of prisoners, about 300 warriors, 
and as many women and children. It was supposed that 
4000 Indians were in the fort when the assault was made. 

The Indians never recovered the loss of this day. The 
destruction of their provisions in the fort was the occasion 
of great distresses in the course of the winter. But a thaw 
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in January* g avc them some relief, when a party fell on 
Mendon, and laid it in ashes. In February, they received 
some recruits from Canada, when they burned Lancaster, 
and took forty captives, among whom was Mrs. Rowland- 
son, the minister's wife, he being on a journey to Boston 
to obtain soldiers for their defence, Marlborough, Sud- 
bury and Chelmsford soon felt the terror of their arms. 
February 21, they penetrated as far as Medfield, burned 
half the town, and killed about 20 of the inhabitants; in 4 
days they were in Weymouth, on the seashore, and in the 
same month, they dared to enter Plymouth, and to destroy 2 
families. Had they been so disposed 50 years before, in- 
stead of 2 families, they might easily have destroyed the 
whole colony. In March they were in Warwick, and 
burned the town. They were pursued by Capt. Pierce, 
with 50 English and 20 Indian soldiers, but he was over- 
powered by numbers, himself and 49 of the English, with 
8 of the Indians, being slain, after they had killed 140 of 
the enemy. The same day, Marlborough was in flames, 
and several people were killed at Springfield. 

While detached parties were thus carrying terror through 
the towns in the oldest settlements of the colony, others 
were ravaging further west. In March, 1676, Northamp- 
ton was assaulted, 5 persons killed, and 5 houses burned. 
"They soon attacked Sudbury, and burned Groten; exclaim- 
ing to the garrison, "we have burned your meeting-house; 
what will you do for a house of prayer?" 

In some of these skirmishes, the christian Indians were 
very helpful, and displayed great presence of mind. In the 
action in which Capt. Pierce was killed, one of them fled 
and concealed himself behind a rock, but observing that he 
was discovered, and that an enemy lay ready to fire on him 
the moment he should move, he took a stick and gently 
raised his hat in sight; the other instantly fired a bail through 
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it; when, dropping his hat, he rose and shot his adversary^ 
At the same time, another Indian saved himself and the only 
Englishman, who was saved, by running after him* with hi* 
hatchet, as if he intended to kill him. Another rescued 
himself by this stratagem. He besmeared his face with 
wet gunpowder, by which the enemy mistook him for one 
of their own party, who were painted black. 

Wandering parties of the enemy still continued their 
depredations. The 28th of March, they burned 4C houses 
in Rehoboth, and the next day 30 in the town of Providence, 
in April they did mischief in Sudbury and Andover. At 
Sudbury about a dozen persons were killed; and Captain 
Wadsworth, going to their assistance, was suddenly as- 
saulted by 5C0 of the enemy, when he, Capt. Bruklebank, 
and more than 50 of their men, were slain. Five or six of 
this company were made prisoners, who were scourged, tor- 
tured and killed in the most cruel manner. 

This was a most distressing time in New-England. The 
war had been raging almost a year; the towns all over the 
country had been in a constant state of alarm and terjor; 
the enemy appearing in different and distant places at the 
same moment. The season of planting was at hand; to 
neglect this service would produce a famine; to call home 
their troops would be only to invite the enemy to destroy 
them. Parties, must be sent out, garrisons must be manned; 
the labours of the Held must be performed, in this crisis 
a spirit of prayer was rtmaikably conspicuous through the 
country. Fervent supplications were offered by the churches 
of New-England. 

About thrs time their Powah told the Indians nothing 
more could be done; a spirit of dissention and discourage, 
iment seized them; they had been driven from their best 
planting ground the year before, and from thf-ir most con- 
siderable fishing places; hunger and sickness ioUowcd, 
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which was very mortal. In their difficulties they acted with- 
out system or energy. To complete their miseries, the Ma* 
quas fell upon them with incredible fury. They were now 
routed in every part of the country. Troops from Connec- 
ticut, which colony had been preserved from their cruelties) 
took and killed above 60 at one time, and 44 at another. 
Capt. Denison commanded one of these parties. Among 
his captives was the terrible Nanunttenoo, son of Miantoni- 
moh. A Pequot £rst arrested him;- a young Englishman 
soon came up and asked him some questions; his reply was, 
"You too much child; no understand matters of war. Let 
your captain come; him I will answer." When he was 
told that he was to be put to death, "he said he liked it well, 
that he should die before his heart was soft, or he had said 
any thing unworthy of himself." They were repulsed from 
Bridge water, a town which lost not a man in this war. 
Near Medfield and Plymouth their parties were put to 
flight; another party above Northampton, on Connecticut 
river, was vanquished, and 100 of them killed. Immediately 
after, Capt. Turner with a party killed 300 of them, himself 
and 30 of his men being slain on the field of battle. They 
were driven from Hadley, Hatfield, and Rehoboth. June 29, 
1676, was a day of public thanksgiving through the colony, 
to bless God for the comfortable prospect, that their troubles 
were drawing to a close. 

About this time, the Maquas fell upon Philip, and killed 
50 of his men. The occasion of their hostilities was singular, 
and tends to develope the character of Philip, who was a deep 
politician, with a heart glowing with love of his country, 
and burning with indignation against the prosperous stran- 
gers, who were extending themselves over the inheritance 
of his fathers. 

Philip, after his flight from Mount Hope, had vhited the 
Maquas; and to rouse their vengeance against the English 
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to make a common cause of the war, had murdered several 
of their people from time to time, and persuaded them it 
was the English. But in one instance, not effectually exe- 
cuting bis business, the bruised Indian revived, returned 
home, and accused Philip as the murderer. Thus Philip 
himself was the means of turning the fury of the Maquas 
from the English against himself and his people. The de- 
spairing monarch fled to his former dwelling, a most Unfor- 
tunate, unhappy man, deserted by his allies, assaulted by a 
powerful neighbour, on whose help he had depended; his 
own people discouraged and scattered, suffering and dying, 
strangers triumphing in his distresses, and seizing his pos* 
sessions. Had his father possessed his foresight and cour. 
age, perhaps his posterity might long have enlivened the 
palace at Mount Hope. 

About this time the churches in Plymouth colony set 
apart a day to renew their covenant with G#d and one 
another. The next day major Bradford, with the Plymouth 
forces, after escaping an ambush, obtained a victory without 
losing a man. July 21, the Connecticut troops, in Narra- 
ganset, took and killed 180 of the enemy, without the loss of 
* a man. In the Plymouth colony, 200 submitted to the Eng- 
lish;, and a party, assaulting Taunton, was repulsed without 
any loss. At this time Capt Church distinguished himscH; 
in one week, with a small party of 18 English and 22 In- 
dians, he fought 4 battles, killed and took 79 of the enemy, 
without losing one of his own men. July 25, from Dedham 
and Medficld 36 Englishmen and 90 christian Indians took 
50 prisoners, without any loss of their own party. Two 
days after, Sagamore John, with 1 80 Nipmutks, submitted 
to the English. Four days after this, a company from 
Bridgewater fell upon a company of Indians, who snapped 
their guns, but all missed fire; they fled, excepting 10, who 
were killed, and 5 made prisoners. The 1st of August, 
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Capt. Church took 23 more; tltc next day he arrived at 
Philip's head quarters, where he took and killed 130 more; 
Philip fled, leaving his family. Capt Church pursued, and 
found him in a swamp: attempting to fly, an Indian shot him 
through the heart. His head was sent to Plymouth, where 
it arrived on the day they had devotee* to solemn thanksgiv- 
ings So fell one of the most valiant captains of the New 
World; and so will the arts of civilized men always triumph 
over- the simple savage. In a few weeks Capt. Church sub- 
dued several hundred more. 

The same success attended the colony at the eastward. 
In September, 40© Indians were made prisoners at Quoche- 
co; one half being found accessories in the war, were sold; 
the other half were set at liberty. Peace soon followed. 
One of their warriors, taken prisoner, observed; "You could 
never have subdued us, but, striking his breast, the English- 
man's God makes us afraid here." 

Never has New England seen so dismal a period as the 
war, with Philip. About 600 men, the 8ower of her strength, 
had fallen in battle, or been murdered by the natives. A 
great part of the inhabitants were in mourning. There were 
few families who had not lost some near relative. In Mas- 
sachusetts, Plymouth, and Rhode-Island, 12 or 13 towns 
had been utterly destroyed, and others greatly damaged. 
About 600 buildings, chiefly dwelling houses, had been 
burned; a large ^Jebt had been contracted, and vast quan- 
tities of goods, cattle, and other property had be en destroyed. 
About every eleventh family had been burned out, and an 
eleventh part of the militia through New-England had been 
slain in the war.* So costly is the inheritance we have re- 
ceived from our valiant forefathers. The land we sow has 
been stained with their blood. 

•Trumbull. 
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In this war, which threatened the existence of New Eng- 
land, Mr. B< njamiu Church was a distinguished commander, 
and his memory deserves the notice of posterity. . He was 
born in Duxbury in 1639. His father, Joseph Church, 
with two brothers were among the early settlers of Plym- 
outh colony. In 1674, Benjamin removed to Seconet, now 
Little Compton, the first English settler in the place. 
Being in the neighbourhood of Philip, his influence was of 
vast importance in counteracting the designs of that cun* 
ning foe, at the commencement of hostilities* Philip sent f - 
men to Awashonks, squaw- sachem of Secoaet, to engage 
her in the intended war. According to the custom of the 
savages, when any matter of great importance is to be de- 
cided, she called her subjects to a great dance, and invited 
Mr. Church to attend. He found several hundred Indians 
assembled, and Awashonks herself in "foaming sweat" 
leading the dance. She immediately sat down, called her 
nobles around her, ordered Mr. Church to be invited into 
her presence, and, after compliments were past, informed 
him of the message received from Philip. Mr. Church re* 
pelled the charge that the English meditated war, and made 
a favourable impresssion on her and most of her people. 
Though the agents of Philip were very daring, and Little 
Eyes, one of her council, joined with them, she desired Mr. 
Church to visit the Plymouth government on her behali 
Promising to see her soon, he set off, an^at Pocasset, now 
Tiverton, he met Peter Nunnuit, husband of the Queen of 
Pocasset, who told him that Philip had held a dance of sev- 
eral weeks, that the young men from all parts of the coun- 
try were eager for war, and Philip had promised them that 
next Lord's day, when the English would be at public wor- 
ship, they might kill their cattle and plunder their houses. 
The next morning Church was in Plymouth, and the gov- 
ernor ordered the captains to march with the greater part 
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tf ihei* companies, and rendezvous at tfliritetf Cflui'clJj 
With a attachment Of English and friendly Indian^, wfcslrf 
front On the sabbath the Indians began their depreda- 
tions, and soon proceeded to indulge their thirst for English* 
alert's blood. 

At Swfcnwiy they killed 10 persons', belieafding', dlirfittaii 
berfitg and mangling them in a most* horritfmartneh TWd 
garrhon of the place was roused; a party of horse pateided 
the enemy, but fell into art ambush; a thief office* vfki 
wounded, and the ttoop ftcd. Church hallooed; ahflstdtttfi 
td, and told them it was a shame to leave a! mail wounded 
among the enemy. TVd returned with 1 him; but before? the? 
readied the man, he fell lifeless from his horse 1 . ' Whilc^Ite 
two men bore him away, Church pursued" his horsey gplrig 
off to the enemy. Hfcvihg taken it, Tie called td hircdm* 
pany to come and renew' their pursuit. Thtfehenly 5 sboi 
•aimed him with a volley; yet providentially every shot 
tfiissed him; though one of his company across the rivef 
was wounded. The troops marched down upotf the Nfecki 
At Keekamuit they took down the heads of eight English* 
ihen, raised upon poles according to the' savage custom?. 
They soon found that Philip tiad crossed' the river, with' ati 
his people; to Pocasset. A council of wttr determined td 
build a fott. Church wm much disgusted at the bushtesti 
of "building a fort for nothings to cover the armyff em* ikM 
body," being impatient to cross the river and kfil Mffijfi 
This he declared was the surest way of maintaining Mount 
Hope. He was more restless, because he had promised 
the Queen of Seconct to visit her. At length Capt. FuHe* 
received orders to cross the river with 6 file of men, and to 
take Capt Church as second. The same day they paSscfd 
to Rhode Island, and in the night crossed tothePocasSet 
shore. Concealing themselves in two parties, one of theitft* 
''being troubled with the epidemical plague* of loving 
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tobacco," kindled a fire to smoke it, by which the enemy 
discovered them and fled. Church had ordered their break- 
fast from the island, but the man employed forgot bis duty, 
and "their only provisions were a few cakes of rusk," which 
Church had in his pocket, divided among them. He then, 
at his own request, took a part of the men, and went in 
search of the enemy. They proceeded towards Seconet, 
and passed down Punkatees neck. By the side of a wood, 
they were saluted by a volley of 50 or 60 guns; yet not a 
man was hurt Retreating to a field, they were surprised 
by observing a hill above them apparently moving, being 
covered with Indians, running in a circuit to surround them. 
In fair view, on Rhode Island, were collected a company of 
horse and foot. Church ordered his men to strip off their 
coats, that their brethren on the island might recognize them 
by their white shirts; he ordered three guns to be distinctly 
fired, in hopes they would come to his relief. A part of his 
men he ordered to take a wall; but before they reached it, 
the enemy, concealed on the other side, assailed them with a 
shower of bullets. All now endeavoured to shelter them- 
selves behind a small bank, and a piece offence, where they 
were attacked from every rock, stump, tree or fence within 
sight A stone house, which overlooked them, the enemy 
seized, which seemed to threaten their last hope: but, piling 
up stones before them, they maintained the contest. A boat 
arriving from Rhode 'Island was kept at a distance by the 
incessant fire of the Indians. Church desired them to send 
their canoe, and take him and his men on board; but his ar- 
guments were weak, compared with the whizzing of the bul- 
lets* Some of the men began to cry out, "For God's sake, 
come and take us off; our ammunition is spent." Lest the 
enemy should hear and learn their weakness, Church 
fiercely ordered the boat to send the canoe, or be gone, or 
lie would fire upon them. Away went the boat; the Indians 
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renewing the battle with increasing fury. Some of the 
English were discouraged and spoke of saving themselves 
by flight. Their captain convinced them that this was im- 
possible, and encouraged them to persevere. "I have," 
says he, "observed so much of the remarkable and wonder- 
ful providence of God in so far preserving you, that I 
am encouraged to believe, with much confidence, that 
God will yet preserve you, that not a hair of your head 
shall fall to the ground; be patient; be courageous; be pru- 
dently saving of your ammunition; and I doubt not you will- 
yet come off well." His little army were roused, and de- 
termined to take their lot with him. 

As one of them was setting a flat stone before him, it was 
struck by a ball, which greatly alarmed the fellow. Capt. 
Church turned this to his advantage. "Observe," said he,. 
"how God directs the bullets; the enemy could not hit you 
when in the same place; yet they could hit the stone aft* 
soon as it was raised.' 9 While they were fighting for their 
lives, the woods trembling with the roar of the musketry, the 
shouts and yells of the savages, and a dismal night coming 
on, a sloop was descried coming down the river, near Gold 
Island. Golding, the captain, came to an anchor, though 
his sails, colours and stern were instantly filled with bullet 
holes. Church was the last that went in the canoe; but 
recollecting that he had left his hat and cutlass at a well, he 
declared the enemy should not have them* Having brought 
off those things, as he went on board two bullets struck the 
canoe; another lodged in a stake opposite to his breast, and 
a fourth "grazed the hair of his head. 9 ' So closed >an action 
of 6 hours, 20 men, fainting with hunger, against 300 fe- 
rocious savages. A deliverance, of which the captain al- 
ways spoke in the most devout and grateful manner. The 
next day they returned to Mount Hope; whence Mr. Church 
went to Rhode* Island for provisions, and learned from an 
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Jtftdian KllW w$t$4hc head quarters of Weetamore, squaw 
jja^emoX Poc%sset. On his return, a party was sent to 
jptjtacjt jtl^e .Queen; but* after marching 2 miles, the com- 
<jn&ndir>g ofljcer was discouraged* and declared, that if he 
Jkn^ew jie .should 4 e ^oy all the enemy by the loss of one 
fOflfh he w t oyW not make the attempt. Church was vexed, 
^gijjprei) Jtp .lead the way, and hazard the brunt, to.no purpose, 
partly ad^injg;: "Prav sir, .lead your company tp yonder vind- 
jmiU,Qn Rhode-Jsland; tberc will be no danger of being 
jJkU,Jed,and we shall have less trouble to supply them with 
jtroyisions." £$.1 the officer would return; And, after re- 
ceiving more men, was transported to Fall pver in Free* 
Jtowfy tp visit Weetamore. Capt Church and Capt Hun- 
ter, an Indian and one more, were sent on discovery. They 
jopn came u,pop three of the enemy. Hunter wounded one, 
rjrbich he fo$n,d was his kinsman. The captive desired fit- 
$pyp jnight tye shown to his squaw, but asked none for him- 
#ejf, "excepting the liberty of taking a whiff of tobacco." 
jyiylehe was taking his * whiff," his kinsman dispatched 
>im jpr Jty <onp blow. So is man the prey of man; the victim 
jef selfishness and cruelty* Neighbours and brothers de- 
<*ti$y each other. .Such are the bitter fruits of sin. The 
•guards of Weetamore were soon discovered;, she and her 
people fled, and ours returned to Mount Hope. 

Soon after, a great part of Dartmouth was covered with 
.jieaolation; but Capt. Eels and Earl took 160 prisoners, 
promising them good treatment; yet, in spite of them and 
Capt. Church, who all argued and plead and begged, those 
in higher office carried them to Plymouth, and transported 
them out of the country. About this time Philip fled to the 
Nipmucks, in Worcester county. 

Capt. Church attended Gen. Winslow as a volunteer in 
the Narraganset expedition, waxed valiant in fight, rushed 
into the fort, was badly wounded by two balls, itnd though 
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unable to stand, refused to be carried off, till the enemy * 
were driven from their shelter. In vain he exerted his in- 
fluence to prevent the fort, the dwellings and the stores from 
being set on fire. Had he succeeded, the wounded might 
have been comfortably lodged, and many lives preserved. 
In three months his wounds were so far healed, that he ac- 
companied Gen. Winslow into the Nipmuck country, though 
so lame that he needed the assistance of two men to mount 
his horse. 

Soon after his return, he removed his family from Dux- 
bury to Rhode-Jsland, for their greater security, intending ta 
engage in agricultural labour; but he no sooner took a tool 
in his hand, than he cut off one finger, and badly wounded 
another. He pleasantly said, he thought he was wrong in 
leaving the war, and would return to war again. Accord- 
ingly, he went to Plymouth, agreed with the government, 
and returned to raise men. Passing Seconet Point, he spoke 
with some Indians on the rocks, and appointed an interview 
with Awashonks, and some of her principal men. At 
Rhode Island he requested a jiermit to hold the treaty. 
They told him he was mad, that the rogues would certainly 
kill him. At length they consented he should go, and take 
only two friendly Indians with him; but they would give him 
no written permit. Buying «a roll of tobacco and a bottle 
of rum, he visited his family, who were almost overwhelmed 
with apprehensions of danger; yet he obtained their consent* 
and, committing his wife, his babes and himselt to the divine 
protection, he proceeded on his embassy. Landing at Se- 
cond, he was kindly received by the queen and a few at- 
tendants, according to previous appointment* But walking 
from the water to find a convenient place to sit down, a 
great body of Indians, who had been concealed in the tall 
grass, rosy up and surrounded them, armed with hatchets, 
guns, and spears; their faces painted, and hair trimmed ia 
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style or war. The s^ht was terrible, and dottbfttss otir 
gentleman was surprised; yet he retained his presence of 
mind, and calmly said to the queen, "When people treat of 
peace, they lay aside their arms." Perceiving that the sav- 
ages looked surly, he added, "they might only carry their 
guns at a small distance for formality." Thus he managed 
them, by showing neither fear nor jealousy. Laying aside 
their guns, they sat down. He then affably drank, and cir- 
culated his rum and tobacco. They soon engaged "that 
they would submit to the government of Plymouth, and serve 
them in what they were able, if their lives might be spared, 
and none of them transported out of the country." They 
were soon ordered to Sandwich, where Church visited them, 
after going to Plymouth for liberty of employing them as 
soldiers. Arriving at Sandwich, he and his attendants were 
conducted to a shelter, open on one side, where Awashonks 
and. her chiefs soon paid him a visit, and the multitude made 
the air ring with their shouts. Near the open side of the 
shelter, a huge pile of dry pine was soon raised, which, after 
supper, was set on fire. The Indians gathered round* 
Awashonks, with her oldest people, kneeling down, formed 
the first circle, next to the fire. All the stout men, stand- 
ing up, made the next; the rabble surrounded them in 
another circle. The chief "warrior then stepped between 
the circles and the fire with a spear in one hand, and a 
hatchet in the other, dancing round, and fighting the fire. 
Calling over the tribes of Indians, who were hostile to the 
English, at the mention of each tribe, he would draw out 
and fight a new firebrand. Finishing the fight with the 
Vand, he would bow and thank it. So he proceeded, nam- 
ing and fighting all the tribes and nations. Sticking down 
his weapons, he retired, and a second performed the same 
dance, fighting with new fury. When half a dozen chiefs 
1ikd thus acted their parts, the captain of the guard- t«Jd Mr. 
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Church, they had been making soldiers for him, that this 
vm «*all one swearing them.** Having in this manner en* 
gaged all the stout men, Awashonks and her captains came 
to Mr. Church, and said, "Now we are all engaged to fight 
for the English. You may call forth all,- or any part of us, 
at any time, as you have occasion, to fight the enemy." 
They then presented him with a fine firelock. He accepted 
their offer, took a number of their men, and the next morn- 
ing before light, marched for Plymouth, where, July 24, 
1676, he received a commission and reinforcement to fight 
the enemy. In the night he marcbed into the woods, and 
before day was at Middleborough. He soon discovered and 
took a large party of Indians. The compensation of the 
troops was half the prisoners and arms taken; the Indian 
soldiers had the loose plunder. The same week, near Mun- 
ponset pond, he took another large party. 

He soon became the favourite ofthe public, and the gov- 
ernment gave him authority to raise or dismiss troops at his 
pleasure, to commission officers, to pardon his captives, 
Philip and a few notorious murderers excepted, and to 
march wfAfR he pleased in New-England. He soon took 
Little Eyes and his party, who had revolted from A washonks, 
when she joined the English. ' Some of the Indians re- 
minded him that this was the rogue that threatened to kill 
him at the dance before the war, and intimated that this 
was a good time to be revenged. Church told them, that 
christians did not seek revenge. He treated Little Eyes 
kindly, who expressed much gratitude. 

Soon after, while pursuing the enemy, they found their 
track separated. The English agreed to pursue one; the 
Indians the other, though they at first objected, saying they 
Should not feel safe without him. The English had not 
marched far before they saw across a swamp a company of 
Indian* gathering whortleberries. Church ordered % men, 
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who had horses, to ride with him, and the soldiers to follow. 
The three men rushed through the swamp, and were soon 
among the enemy. A squaw, who had been a neighbour of 
Church, and kindly treated by him, ran toward him, lifting 
up both hands, and crying "Church, Church, Church." He 
bid her tell the Indians, if they would resign themselves to 
him, they should not be killed. Many resigned themselves, 
but some fled. Part of these he overtook, and ordered back. 
They drove' their prisoners together, but could hear nothing; 
of their own company. Returning, they found them where 
they had been left. T^ie swamp being difficult to be pene- 
trated, and not hearing of Church and the two men, .they 
said they supposed them killed, and were at a loss what to 
do. When they met their Indian friends at Cushnet, (now 
Rochester,) the place appointed, they found that each party 
had killed 3, and taken 63 prisoners. This equality of success 
surprised and delighted them. 

Astonishing was the skill of Capt Church in managing 
the savages. From his prisoners he would select any num- 
ber he needed, telling them he took a fancy to them, that 
they should be his soldiers, and not sold out JfgJhe country. 
If they looked surly and muttered, he would clap them on 
the back and say, "come, come; this signifies nothing; my 
best soldiers were as sullen as you are. Be with me one 
day, and you will love me and feel happy." He was never 
disappointed; they always became affectionate and cheerful, 
and would pilot him to any place of Indians, though their 
own parents were among them. Indians still hovering 
about Taunton and Bridgewater, he marched and took 173. 
Among the prisoners were the wife and son of Philip. 
The chieftain himself narrowly escaped. These incessant 
marches, sleeping on the ground, and wading through riv- 
ers, enfeebled his strength; he therefore returned to Ptym* 
ouih, disbanded most of his men, intending to rest awhile. 
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But news soon came that the enemy were in Dartmouth. 
Again he was successful; among his prisoners was Barrow, 
a noted warrior. Church told him that such had been his 
barbarities and murders, he must not expect mercy, but 
prepare to die. Barrow replied, 4 *Your sentence is just; 
I am ashamed to live any longer; I ask no favour, only to 
smoke before execution." When he had taken a few whifls, 
he said, lam ready. An Indian killed him with a hatchet. 
Again Church would have returned to his family; but the 
government were solicitous to continue him in service, till 
Philip -should be subdued. He yielded; and in August 
marched with his company to Pocasset. Not hearing of 
the enemy, he went over to Rhode- Island. * Taking half a 
dozen of his men, he rode to his family, eight miles from 
the landing. As he entered the door, his wife, overwhelmed 
with surprise and joy, fainted. By the time she was a little 
revived, two horsemen rode up full speed with tidings, that 
Jung Philip was at Mount Hope. Church thanked the mes* 
sengers, told them he hoped. to have the rogue's head before 
the next morning, took leave of his wife, mounted his'horse, 
which had not been un saddled, and returned to his compa- 
ny. By the time they had crossed the ferry, half the night 
was gone. He proceeded to place his men in ambushes ail 
round the swamp* Having charged them not to move till 
•daylight, that they might distinguish Philip, taking Major 
Sandford by the hand, he said, "I have Sir, so placed them 
that it is scarcely possible that Philip should escape.* 
That moment a bullet whistled over their heads; a volley 
followed. Philip instantly started with his powder horn and 
gun, running directly to an ambush, where stood a white 
• man and an Indian. The Englishman's gun missed fire; 
the Indian shot him through the heart. Philip fell on his 
lace in the water and mud. From the swamp a terriffic 
voice resounded "Tootosh, Tootat/i" It was Anawon, 
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Philip's chief captain, calling to his men to stand and fight 
on. He and a great part of his company escaped. About 
130 were taken and killed. In the morning the little army 
met, and the fall of their mighty enemy was proclaimed, at 
which they gave three huzzas. His body was drawn to the 
upland, having no covering but his small clothes and stock- 
ings. Capt. Church observed, that as he had caused many 
an Englishman to lie unburied, therefore not a bone of him 
should be buried. He then ordered an Indian to behead and 
quarter him. The Indian taking his hatchet, thus addressed 
Philip: * You have been one very great man. You have 
made many a man afraid of you. But so big as you be, I 
will chop you in pieces." 

Capt, Church now visited his family, and returned tt 
Plymouth. Tidings soon came that Anawon was spreading 
terror in Rehoboth and Swanzey. Again the government 
applied to Capt. Church. As soon as it was known, that 
he had engaged, men were not wanting, who declared they 
would go with him while there was an Indian in the woofls* 
So important are men in a community, who possess the 
public confidence. It being the latter part of the week, he 
went to Rhode-Island with his company to keep the sab- 
bath, and be near the scene of action on Monday morning. 
This christian commander, with his company, sacredly ob- 
served the duties of the sabbath. The God of the sabbath 
gave him remarkable success. But his pious design at 
this time was interrupted. On the morning of Lord's day, 
a post was sent him that the enemy were passing from Pru- 
dence Island to Pappasquash neck, on the west side of Bris- 
tol. He immediately marched; but when he and 15 or II 
. Indians had crossed the ferry to the main, the wind and 
waves were so boisterous, that tlic canoe could not cross 
again. With this handful of tawney troops he proceeded, 
and that night took 10 prisoners. His lieutenant having 
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arrived, the next day he took several more prisoners, one 
white man and five Indians being with him. Among them 
were a man and woman directly from Anawon. They in- 
formed him that this famous chieftain, who had made so 
many mothers childless, was in Squannaconk swamp, in the 
southeast part of Rehoboth, with 50 or 60 of Philip's best 
soldiers. The moment was important. He took counsel. 
He asked the prisoner from Anawon, whether he could 
reach him that night. The Indian replied, if he travelled 
••stoutly" he might "by sunset." He inquired of his In- 
dians whether they would go with him. They said they 
were always ready to obey him, but added, "Anawon is a 
great warrior; he was a valiant soldier of Woosamequin,the 
father of Philip. He has been Philip's chief captain during 
the war. He is a cunning man, of great resolution. He 
has declared lie would never be taken alive ly the English. 
His men are daring fellows, some of Philip's best soldiers. 
We fear he cannot be taken by so few. It will be a great 
pity, after the great things you have done, captain, now to 
throw away your life." Church replied, that -he believed 
Anawon was a subtle and valiant warrior, but he had long 
sought him in vain; that he was unwilling to lose this oppor- 
tunity; that his lieutenant and men were at a distance, and 
that he had no doubt but the same God, who had so often 
protected, would still assist them. They replied, We will 
go. Church then asked his white man what he thought. 
«*Sir," said he, "I am never afraid to go any where, when 
you are with mt." Having sent a captive to his lieutenant) 
with otders to conduct his prisoners to Taunton, and meet 
him the next morning on the Rehoboth road, he as-Red the 
old Indian from Anawon, if he would be his pilot. He con- 
sented, and they moved on. Just at sunset, the old man, 
who went before, sat down. He said that Anawon at that 
time sent out his scouts to see if the coast was clear. At 
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dark they returned; at which time he rose to proceed: 
Church asked him if he would take a gun and fight for him. 
In a moat affecting manner he bowed very low and said, (( I 
pray you not to impose such a thing on me, as to fight my 
old friend Capt. Anawon. But I will go with you and help 
you, and as you have given me my life, I will lay hands ori 
any man, who shall offer to hurt you." They soon heard 
a noise, when Church and two Indians, crawling forward 
to the edge of a precipice, saw the enemy in full view be* 
fore them. They were in 3 companies. Anawon, his son, 
and several chiefs, had cut down a tree under the rocks, and 
against it set up a row of bushes to form a shelter. Great 
fires were burning without, pots and kettles were boiling* 
and spits turning loaded with meat. Their arms stood near, 
covered with a mat Returning to his company, Capt 
Church ordered his pilot and daughter, as they would be 
received without notice, to descend first, with their baskets 
on their backs. He and his friends followed in their shadow, 
letting themselves down by the bushes in the cracks of the 
rocks. Church, with his hatchet in his hand, first reached 
the arms at the feet of Anawon. The old chieftain, suit* 
ing up on end, cried out, 7/owcA, and in despair fell back 
silent Church sent his Indians to the other companies to 
inform them their chief was a prisoner, and warn them to 
submit. They obtyed. **What have you for supper?" said 
Church to Anawon; "I am come to sup with you." Ana^ 
won ordered his women to provide supper, and asked Church 
whether he would have cow beef or horse beef. He replied 
that cow beef would be the most pleasant. Supper was 
soon ready; after which, as he had not slept for two days 
and a night. Church told his men if thty would let him 1 
sleep two hours, they should rest the whole night after. But 
his situation was too interesting for sleep; his men, however, 
he soon perceived were all in a sound slumber. Kb and 
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Anawon were the only persons awake in all the camps. So 
does elevation of character and a sense of responsibility, 
fiU the heart with anxious care. While the Indian chief 
recollected the deeds of his valour in the service of three 
kings, and exulted in the destruction of villages, the sighs 
of his prisoners, and the blood of a thousand battles, the 
chains of his own captivity sunk deep into his soul; the fall 
of his prince, the ruin of his country, the utter extinction of 
his tribe, filled his heart with the agony of horror and despe- 
ration. For an hour the two captains lay looking at each 
other, when Anawon arose, and walked off, as Church sup- 
posed for some necessary purpose; but, soon finding him 
out of sight and heating, he began to be alarmed,, took all 
the arms to him, crowded himself under young Anawon* so 
that the father must have endangered his son in attempting 
to kill him. But the old man soon returned, and falling on 
his knees said, "Great captain, you have killed king Philip, 
and conquered his country. I believe that I and my com- 
pany are the last, who war against the English; so 1 sup- 
pose the war is ended by your means. These things, there- 
fore, are yours. They are the royalties of king Philip, with 
which he adorned himself when he sat in state. I think 
myself happy in presenting them to Capt. Church, who has 
so fairly won them*" Then opening the pack, he pulled 
out a belt, nine inches broad, curiously wrought with black 
and white wampum, in various figures of flowers, birds, and 
beasts; also another wrought in the same manner, worn 
on the head of the warrior, hanging down his back, from 
which two flags waved behind him. A third with a star on 
the end hung round his neck down to his breast. These 
and two horns of glazed powder, and a red cloth blanket) 
constituted the royal dress of king Philip. They spent the 
night in free conversation. Anawon gave a narrative of his 
mighty successes in. former wars, when he fought under 
. u 
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Woosamaquin. In the morning they marched to Taunton. 
Church and Anawon, with half a dozen friendly Indians, . 
went to Rhode-Island^ while the troops and other prisoners 
were sent to Plymouth) where Church soon followed them. 
News soon came that Tispaquin, with his company, was 
doing mischief near Sippican, now Rochester. He was a 
celebrated Powah, or conjurer. The Indians said bullets 
would not kill him. Church pursued, and soon took a num- 
ber of prisoners, who belonged to him. Leaving two squaws, 
he directed them to tell their chief on his return, that Capt. 
Church had carried his wife and children to Plymouth, and 
if he would follow them, he should be his soldier, intending 
to employ him against the Indians at the eastward. The 
ohief and his company soon resigned themselves to the 
people of Plymouth. Church was then at Boston, and on his 
return was extremely afflicted to find that Tispaquin and 
Anawon were beheaded. 

The next January, Capt Church ranged the woods, and 
took several straggling parties. This closed the Indian 
wars of the ancient colony of Plymouth. Several tribes 
continued friendly. They have always been treated kindly, 
supplied with missionaries and schoolmasters, and, though 
dwindled to remnants, they continue to this day. 

Peace being restored to his country, Capt. Church settled 
at Bristol* Afterwards he removed to Fall-river, (now 
Freetown) and thence removed to Seconet, (Little Comp- 
ton.) In each of these places he acquired a good estate* 
But in 1689, the Indians at the eastward commenced hos- 
tilities. Church received a major's commission, and wkh 
250 men, landed at Casco, and soon obtained a victory near 
the town. He ranged the woods far and wide, visited the 
garrisons at Black Point, Spurwink, Blue Point and Ken- 
nebec, put suitable officers in those places, and returned 
. home. The next year, in September, with 350 men, he 
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jjrove the enemy from Androscoggin and Maquait. In 
1592, major Church accompanied Gov. Phipsto Pemaquid, 
where the governor, with two companies, erected a fort, 
while major Church went to Penobscot, drove pff the sav- 
ages, and took considerable plunder of corn and fur. Re- 
turning to the governor, they sailed to the Kennebec. The 
governor proceeded to Boston, but sent major Church up 
the river, who soon gained a victory, and pursued the enemy 
to Teconit falls, took the fort there, destroyed great quan- 
tities of their corn, returned to Pemaquid, and thence home. 
So distinguished were his talents, that he had no competitor. 
In 1696, the governor again applied to him, and he sailed 
to Penobscot, exploring the islands, and ascending the river; 
thence he proceeded to Nova-Scotia. The French and In- 
dians fled from their settlements, and he brought away a 
rich booty of warlike stores and provisions. 

The last military adventure of our christian hero was in 
1704, when, having received a colonel's commission, and 
the command of ten companies, he sailed for the eastward* 
At Green Island he took a few prisoners. At Penobscot 
he took or killed every Indian and Frenchman, that could 
be found. Among the captives was a daughter of Casteen, 
whom they kindly treated, though her father had been 
such a bloody foe of New-England. Thence they proceeded, 
and drove the French and Indians from Passamaquoddy. 
Sailing across the bay, they took Menas, a town in Nova- 
Scotia. On his return, Col. Church touched at various- 
places on the main and the islands, and found that the en- 
emy were all gone. He was informed that the French 
priests had told the Indians, it was impossible for them to * 
live in the same country with the English, and advised tbem 
to remove to the Mississippi, promising to go and live and die 
with them. According to this advice of the French, who 
had excited them to quarrel, and were the occasion of their 
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ruin and our sufferings, the Indians left their homes, their 
provisions and their country, to the victorious English. 

Col. Church was a man of good stature, well proportion- 
ed, hardy and active. He possessed a correct judgment, 
remarkable presence of mind, and dignity of manners. His 
generous, affable, and obliging temper secured the love and 
esteem of his acquaintance. He was a serious and devout 
member of the church in Bristol. He daily worshipped 
God in his family, read and expounded the scriptures. He 
sanctified the sabbath, and regularly attended the ordinances 
of the gospel. The morning before his death he rode two 
miles to condole with his only sister, mourning the death of 
her only son. After a pious conversation, he bid her fare* 
well in a most affecting manner, telling her he should never 
see her again, till he met her in heaven. On his return, his 
horse fell, a blood vessel broke, he was taken up speechless, 
and in twelve hours expired, in the 78th year of his age. 
His memory is held in grateful remembrance, and his pos- 
terity are respectable. 



CHAP. XX. 

Suffering* of the Colonist*; Synods of New-England ' m 

At this time the colonists were afflicted with various ca- 
lamities. While they were contending in a bloody war with 
the natives for their lives and their property, complaints 
were making ip England, which struck at their govern*- 
' ment. An inquiry now commenced, which issued in the 
loss of their charter. At the same time Great-Britain and 
Ireland were suffering under a prince, hostile to civil and 
religious liberty; and connected, as New-England was, with 
the mother country, she could not but share, in a greater 
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•r less degree, in the evils of such a government. Add to 
these, the small pox spread through the country, and un- 
common losses had been sustained by sea, during the wars 
against the French and Dutch. 

In this state of things, a synod was convened by order of 
the general court, in May, 1679, which was called the Re- 
forming Synod. They inquired what were the provoking 
sins of the times, and what the duties to be done to recover 
th#divine favour. The effects were happy on morals and 
religion. Previous to this, in 1637, a Synod had met at 
Cambridge for the suppression of Antinomian, and other 
errors. Eighty errors were presented, examined and con- 
demned. Great was the good, which they effected. In th© 
years 1647, and 8, another synod met at Cambridge, and es- 
tablished that Platform, which has ever since remained the 
professed directory of the churches in Massachusetts, in 
government and discipline. In 1 679, a Synod unanimously 
approved this Platform, ^desiring that the churches may 
continue stedfast in the order of the gosfiel, according to 
what is t&erein declared from the word of God." — This 
Platform has been considered as an authority in judicial de- 
cisions, on questions of an ecclesiastical nature. 

Several years after the death of Mr. Hooker, a violent 
contention arose in the church of Hartford, "upon some 
nice point of Congregationalism." The governor, and other 
principal characters taking a zealous part in the controver- 
sy, the flame soon spread to neighbouring churches, and 
finally through the whole colony. In 1654 or 5, a council 
was called to settle the dispute; but their opinion was little 
regarded, as they were supposed previously to have taken 
sides in the contest. Another council was therefore called 
from Massachusetts, in 1£56, but their labours for peace 
were equally unsuccessful. 
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At this period, when the churches were in a state of gen- 
eral agitation, a large and respectable part of the christian 
community, came forward and advocated that all persons of 
regular lives should be admitted to full communion, and that 
all baptized persons should be treated as members of the 
church; and some insisted, that all who had been members 
of regular ecclesiastical parishes in England, and supported 
public worship, should be allowed the privileges of full com- 
munion. A list of grievances was introduced to the legis- 
lature on account of their being denied, as they stated, their 
just rights and privileges by the ministers and churches. 
The churches had chosen their ministers; this was consid- 
ered, by the congregation, as a great grievance, as they had 
an equal concern for themselves and families, and bore their 
share in supporting them. These points were warmly agi- 
tated through the colony. The times were altered. The 
people, who first settled the country, were generally pioas 
professors of religion; but many of their children, and others, 
who had more recently immigrated here, made no profes- 
sion of religion, and their children were not baptized. 
These people, as all the honours and offices of the country 
were in the churchy were engaged to obtain the privileges 
of church membership. These were joined by a more se- 
rious party, who saw no other way to remedy distressing 
evils, which they devoutly deplored. 

The first planters had a numerous posterity, and. them- 
selves had generally become grand parents. These excel- 
lent and godly fathers of the land, with the deepest distress, 
saw their grand children excluded from the ordinances of 
baptism, and the blessings of the church. Many of thcro 
appeared sober, were desirous of renewing their baptismal 
covenant, and submitting to the discipline of the church; 
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«'yet they could not come up to that experimental account of 
their regeneration, which would sufficiently embolden their 
access to the other sacrament." It became the study of the 
aged, how they might continue their descendants under the 
watch of the church, "that they might be in a fairer way to 
receive the grace of God." That they might be under the 
government of the Shepherd, the Lord Jesus Christ, they 
had brought their lambs into this forlorn wilderness. Yet, 
with their ideas of church purity, they feared, that if all 
persons were admitted, not guiky of censurable scandal, a 
worldly part might bring things into a disagreeable state.* 

The magistrates of Connecticut, observing the civil com- 
munity, as well as the church, to be in danger from the 
paroxysm commencing, procured a draught of the ques- 
tions, which disturbed the public mind, and sent them to 
the magistrates of Massachusetts, with a request that sev- 
eral of the ablest ministers of each colony might deliberate, 
and give them an answer. "Accordingly, letters from the 
government procured an assembly of the principal ministers 
of New-England, at Boston, June 4, 1657, who by the 19th 
of the month, presented an elaborate answer to 21 ques- 
tions."* Among other things, referring to the state of chil- 
dren born in the church, they assert, "That it is the duty 
of those come to years of discretion, baptized in their infan- 
cy, to own the covenant; that it is the duty of the church to 
call them to this; that if they refuse, or are scandalous in 
any other way, they may be censured by the church. If 
they understand the grounds of religion, and are not scan- 
dalous, and solemnly own the covenant, giving up them- 
selves and their children to the Lord, baptism may not be 
denied their children."* 

• Mather. 
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The practice here recommended, in regard to baptized 
children, was not adopted by all the churches. Opposition 
was made to it, in such manner and extent, that the general 
court considered it expedient to call a synod of all the 
churches to meet in Boston, in the spring of 1 662. Two 
questions, embracing the subjects, then agitated in tht 
churches, were submitted by the general court to the de- 
cision of this synod, viz. 1st, "Who are the subjects of 
baptism? 2d, Whether, according to the word of God, there 
ought to be a consociation of churches, and what should be 
the manner of it." The first, of these questions was an- 
swered by the synod, in seven propositions, "briefly con- 
firmed by the scriptures." These propositions, haying been 
approved by the general court, and never been since disap- 
proved by any public act of the churches, are, from their 
importance, here inserted at length. 

1. "They that according to scripture are members of the 
visible church, are the subjects of baptism. 

2. "The members of the visible church according to scrip- 
ture, are confederate visible believers, in particular churches, 
and their infant seed, i.e. children in minority, whose next 
parents, one or both, are in covenant. 

3. "The infant-seed of confederate visible believers, are 
members of the same church with their parents, and when 
grown up, are personally under the watch, discipline and 
government of that church. 

4. "These adult persons, arc not therefore to be admitted 
to full communion, merely because they are and continue 
members, without such further qualifications, as the Word 
of God requireth thereunto. 

5. "Church members, who were admitted in minority, un- 
derstanding the doctrine of faith, and publicly professing 

"their assent thereto; not scandalous in life, and solemnly 
owning the covenant before the church, wherein they give 
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up themselves and their children to the Lord, and subject 
themselves to the government of Christ in the church, their 
children are to be baptized. 

6. "Such church members, who either by death, or some 
other extraordinary providence, have been inevitably hin- 
dered from public acting, as aforesaid, yet have given the 
church cause in judgment of charity to look at them as so 
qualified, and 6uch, as had they been called thereunto, would 
have so actcdj their children are to be baptized. 

7. "The members of orthodox churches, being sound in 
the faith, and not scandalous in life, and presenting due tes- 
timony thereof; these occasionally coming from one church 

. to another, may have their children baptized in the church 
whither they come, by virtue of communion of churches: 
But if they remove their habitation, they ought orderly to 
covenant and subject themselves to the government of 
Christ in the church where they settle their abode, and so 
their children to be baptized. It being the churches' duty 
to receive such into communion, so far as they are regularly 
fit for the tame." 

On the subject of consociation, the synod subscribed to a 
profession made in the English churches: "That it is a most 
abhorred maxim, that a single society of men, professing 
the name of Christ, should judge them of the same body 
and society, and yet exempt themselves from giving account, 
or being censurable by any other, either christian magistrate 
above them, or neighbour churches about them." • 

They answered the question concerning the consociation 
of churches in the affirmative, and in 8 propositions pre- 
scribed the manner of it. 

They approved the consociation of churches, as the faithful 
use of the gifts, which Christ has bestowed on them for his 
glory, and their mutual good and edification. They declared 
it the duty of churches consociated, among other things, "to 
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give an account to one another of their public acts, when 
regularly desired, to strengthen one another in their admin- 
istration of discipline, to leml aid in case of divisions and 
contentions, in ordinations, in the removing or deposing el- 
ders, in doubtful and difficult questions; also to rectify mal- 
administrations, and to admonish one another when need 
requires. They recommend it to the churches thus to unite 
in consociation. 

The result of this synod was presented to the general 
court in Oct. 1662, who thought " meet to commend it to 
the consideration of all the churches and people in their ju- 
risdiction." 

Several learned and pious clergymen dissented from the 
result of the synod, respecting baptism, among whom were 
president Chauncey, Mr. Increase Mather, and Mr. Dav- 
enport, who all wrote against it. Other able men wrote in 
favour of it. 

The practice now, as from the beginning, has men of the 
first rank for piety, talents, and respectability, both for and 
against it. The subject has been very ably discussed. It 
has never been considered, on either side, an article essen- 
tial to the communion of churches, and is a point on which 
all good men agree to differ. 

In 167J, the reforming synod met in Boston, Sept. 10. 
The people hud for some time suffered the afflictive provi- 
dences of heaven. Droughts had turned the land to pow- 
der and dust; blasts had destroyed the wheat of the field; 
fire had spread devastation in the mart of commerce; pesti- 
lence had walked through the towns; ships of the merchant 
had been cast away, or returned without their accustomed 
profits; the yell of savage bai.ds had terrified the rural vil- 
lage; their murderous arrows had clothed widows and or- 
phans in the garments of mourning. Serious people were 
deeply impressed; particular churches exerted themselves 
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to promote a reformation; ministers were roused to exert 
themselves in the cause of righteousness. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the general cdUrt were induced to call upon 
the churches to send their elders and messengeis to meet 
in synod, for the discussion of two questions; "What are 
the provoking evils* of New-England? What is to be done 
that these evils may be reformed?" Betore they convened, 
the churches observed a day of fasting and prayer, to seek 
direction from God. Mr. John Sherman, and Mr. Urian 
Oaks were chosen moderators of the synod. 

Respecting the first question, the synod voted, that the 
provoking sins of New-England were a great decay of the 
power of gdtlliness; also, pride, manifested in violating order, 
and a spirit of contention; that the rising generation were 
not mindful of the obligations resulting from their baptism; 
that a profanation of God's name, sabbath breaking, want of 
family religion, in daily prayer, and reading the scriptures; 
intemperance; and uncleanness, "temptations to which are 
common in naked arms, and necks, and naked breasts," vi- 
olation of promises, and inordinate zeal for the world, shown 
in individuals, by forsaking their churches for greater farms, 
or more valuable merchandise, who ought to remember, 
that when Lot left Canaan and the church for better accom- 
modations in Sodom, "God fired him out of all," opposing 
the work of reformation; selfishness; and undervaluing the 
gospel of Christ, "are matters of the Lord's controversy." 
That as several of them were sins not punished by human 
laws, therefore there were special reasons to expect, that 
God himself would punish them. 

As to the second question, "What is to be done for the 
reformation of these evils?" they voted, that if all, who were 
above others, would become exemplary; if the people would 
publicly declare their adherence to the faith and discipline 
of their fathers; if no persons were admitted to church coin- 
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churches. A distinguishing feature of this Platform is the 
negative it gives the ministers to the vote of the church: 
hut this authority is seldom exercised. 

Id 1724, the convention of ministers petitioned the gen- 
eral court to call a synod; but the attorney and solicitor gen- 
eral, gave it as their opinion, that it was not lawful for a 
synod to meet without authority from the king, and the de- 
sign was laid aside. * 

Such is a general view of the synods in New-England, 
and such were the occasions and effects of their meetings. 
These, are sketches of the platforms and confessions of faith 
adopted by them. The doctrines above enumerated were 
considered orthodox by our excellent ancestors both before 
and after they came to this country. No convention since, 
no consociation, no synod, nor general council, has adopted 
any other systems of doctrine and discipline; therefore, 
such may now be considered the discipline and orthodoxy 
of the New-England churches. 



CHAP. XXL 

1.0*8 of Charters state of New- England; Andro* arrive*; 
tenor of hi* administration; William and Mary fir oclaimed; 
Indian war; Expedition against Canada and Nova-Sco- 
tia; New Charter. 

In June, 1683, articles of high misdemeanor were exhib- 
ited by Edward Randolph, the public accuser of those days, 
against the governor and company of Massachusetts. In 
consequence, a writ of quo warranto was ordered; and Ran- 
dolph was appointed to carry it to New-England. To give 
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importance to the messenger, and to his message, both of 
which were extremely obnoxious to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, a frigate was ordered to convey him to Boston. To 
prevent alarm in the colony, a declaration accompanied the 
quo warranto, that it should affect no private rights. When 
he arrived, the general court deliberated on the critical state 
of their affairs. The governor and a majority of the assist- 
ants resolved to submit to the royal pleasure, and transmit- 
ted an address to that effect. But the representatives, sup- 
ported by the decisive influence of the clergy, refused their 
assent. All was ineffectual to preserve the charter. In 
Trinity term, 1684, judgment was given for the king, by 
the high court of chancery, against the governor and com- 
pany of Massachusetts, "tfeat their letters, patents, and the 
enrolment thereof be cancelled." 

Thus ended the ancient government of Massachusetts by 
legal process* The validity of these proceedings was af- 
terwards questioned by high authority. The house of eom. 
mons at a subsequent period resolved, "that those quo war' 
rantos against the charter of New-England were illegal and 
void/' 

Amidst all her disputes with the mother country, New* 
England greatly flourished. Agricultural pursuits were 
successful, manufactures and commerce were extended, and 
population and wealth increased, because "the rough hand 
of oppression had not touched the labours of the inhabitantst 
or interrupted the freedom of their pursuits." If, for a shor> 
time, the splendour of New- England independence was ob- 
scured by the clouds of royal authority, it soon blazed forth 
never to be extinguished. 

Ten months passed after the dissolution of the charter, 
when it was thought necessary to establish a temporary 
government for the preservation of order. During this pe- 
riod, James II. ascended the throne of England, and was pro- 
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claimed in Boston, April, 1685, with ''sorrowful and si- 
fected pomp." In St ptember following, a commission was 
issued, appointing a president and a council, composed of 
the most loyal of the inhabitants, of the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, New-Hampshire, Maine and Narraganset, till 
the chief governor shfmld arrive. Col Dudley, a native of 
Massachusetts, was appointed president. 

The people reluctantly submitted to a power which they 
eould not oppose; declaring, that "though they could not 
give their assent to it, they should demean themselves as 
loyal subjects, and humbly make their addresses to God, and 
in due timts to their gracious sovereign, for relief." Coun- 
sellors were nominated by the king; no bouse of represen- 
tatives was mentioned in the commission; still, to reconcile 
the minds of the people to the intended introduction of a 
governor general, the courts of justice were allowed to re- 
main on their original plan; juries were continued; former 
laws and customs were observed.* 

Before a year of governor Dudley's administration bad 
expired, (December, 1686) Sir Edmund Andros arrived in 
Boston from New- York, where he had been governor, being 
now appointed captain general,andvice admiral of Massachu- 
setts, New- Hampshire, Maine, Plymouth, Rhode-Island and 
Connecticut, during pleasure. In 1688, New- York and 
New- Jersey were added to his jurisdiction. He, with four 
of his council, was empowered to grant lands, with such quit 
rents as the king should appoint* Like all' tyrants, from 
Nero to those of the present day, Sir Edmund began his ad« 
ministration with professions of high regard for the fiudiic 
welfare. 

In the fall of 1689, he went to Hartford, where the assem- 
bly were sitting, and demanded the charter, declaring their 
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government dissolved* Remonstrances were made, and the 
business delayed till evening; when, tradition says, the char* 
ter was brought into the assembly, and laid on the table; 
candles were extinguished, but lighted again. The charter 
could not be found. All was quiet and peaceable. The 
charter had been taken by Capt Wadtworth, and concealed 
in a hollow oak tree, which is standing at this day.* Still 
Sir Edmund seised the reins of government; turned out the 
old, and appointed new officers, civil and military. 

Numerous were the oppressions of this tyrant. The press 
was restrained) liberty of conscience infringed, and exorbi- 
tant taxes levied.f The charter being vacated, it was pre- 
tended all titles to lands were destroyed; farmers, therefore, 
who had cultivated their soil for half a century, were 
obliged to take new patents, giving large fees, or writs of 
intrusion were brought, and their land sold to others. To 
prevent petitions or consultations, town meetings were pro- 
hibited, excepting one in a year for the choice of town offi- 
cers. Lest the cries of oppression should reach the throne, 
he forbid any person to leave the country without permis- 
sion from the government. But the resolute Dr. Increase 
Mather escaped the watchful governor, his guards and em. 
isaries; crossed the Atlantic, and spread before the king the 
complaints of New-England. But relief came not till the 
revolution. 

When the report reached Boston, that the Prince of Or- 
ange had landed in England, joy beamed in every eye. 
Though the governor imprisoned the man who brought the 
Prince's declaration; though, by a proclamation, he com- 
manded all persons to prepare for an invasion from Holland; 
though magistrates and the more considerate men were deter- 
mined quietly to wait the issue; yet the indignant spirit of the 
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people could not be restrained. On the morning of April 
1 8th, the public fury burst forth like a volcano. The inhab- 
itants of Boston were in arms; the country flocking to their 
assistance. Andros and his associates fled to a fort; resist- 
ance was vain; he was made a prisoner, and sent to Eng- 
land. The charges exhibited against him not being signed 
by the colonial agents, he was dismissed, and this tyrant, 
thus indignantly driven from New-England, was appointed 
governor of Virginia. 

Mr. Bradstreet, the late governor, with those who had 
been magistrates under the charter, assumed the govern- 
ment, taking the name of the "Council of Safety," till new 
orders should arrive from England. These were shortly 
after received from king William, who, with his queen, 
Mary, were proclaimed in Boston, May, 29th, 1689, with 
more ceremony, than had ever been known in that colony 
on the like occasion. The revolution in Boston was popu- 
lar in New-Hampshire, but they found themselves in a very 
unsettled state. After waiting in vain for orders from Eng- 
land, they chose deputies to agree on some mode of govern- 
ment, and finally determined to return to their ancient union 
with Massachusetts. 

* In 1 692, Samuel Allen obtained a commission for the gov- 
ernment of New-Hampshire. Having purchased of Ma- 
son's heirs the lands of the colony, they were embroiled with 
new controversies for several years. 

Previous to this, in 1688, an Indian . war broke out in 
New England; various were the provocations plead by the 
natives in their justification. The first blood was shed at 
North Yarmouth, in September. In the spring, the Peni- 
cook Indians joining those of Saco, made a dreadful 
slaughters Cocheco. Mesandouit, being hospitably lodged 
at major Waldron's, in the night opened the gate, and a 
hundred, some say 500 Indians rushed into the garrison, 
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murdered the major, and 22 others, took 29 prisoners, 
burned 4 or 5 bouses, and fled, loaded with plunder. The 
captives were sold to the French in Canada. Four young 
men of Saco, being abroad were killed; 24 men armed went 
forth to bury them, and were assaulted by such a number, 
that they retreated, leaving 6 or 6 of their number dead. 
In August, the enemy took the fort at Pcmaquid; and so 
frequent were their assaults, and so great the public alarm, 
that the country round retired to Falmouth for safety. The 
same month, major Swayn, with 7 or 8 companies from 
Massachusetts, relieved the garrison at Blue Point, which 
was beset with Indians. Major Church, with another party 
of English and christian Indians from Plymouth colony, 
marched to the eastward. Swayn, making his head-quar- 
ters at Berwick, sent Capt. WisweJl, and Lieut. Flag on a 
scout. Near Winnipisioke pond, Flag left a number of 
his friendly Indians, who continued there a number of days* 
It was afterwards discovered, that they had an interview 
with the hostile natives, and gave them all the information 
in their power. So strong is the attachment, which binds us 
to our . native country, that often the bonds of gratitude, 
oaths, and religion, like Sampson's cords, burst asunder, 
when they interfere with this passion. Feeble then, is that 
government, which depends on foreigners for defence or 
counsel. It is hazardous to any government to trust for- 
eigners with a share in its administration. It is enough 
that they have protection and a participation in its blessings. 
This month, Casco was assaulted, and Capt. Bracket was 
killed; but Captain Hall arriving, a serious engagement 
followed, which was supported several hours. Of the Eng- 
lish 10 or 12 were killed; the enemy fled; and in Novem- 
ber our troops were dismissed, excepting a few in the gar- 
risons at Wells> York, Berwick and Cocheco. The next 
spring, 1690, the French and Indians fell upon Salmon 
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suddenly; they did not scalp him; while burying the dead, 
Stone was observed to gasp; an Irishman present, advised 
them to give him another blow of the hatchet, and buryhira 
with the rest; but his kind neighbours poured a little water 
into his mouth, then a little spirits, when he opened his eyes; 
the Irishman was ordered to haul a canoe on shore, in which 
the wounded man might be carried to a surgeon; carelessly 
pulling it along with his gun, it went off, broke his arm, 
and rendered him a cripple while he lived. Stone, in a short 
time, perfectly recovered. In 2 days, Floyd and Wiswel 
came upon the enemy at Wheelwright's pond. Fifteen of 
our people were slain, among whom were Capt. Wiswel, 
Lieut Flag, and sergeant Walker; a great number were 
wounded. Capt. Convers was sent to bury our dead, aad 
bring off the wounded. 

The same week, Amesbury was assaulted, 3 persons 
killed, and 3 houses burned; Capt. Foot was tortured to 
death. In September, major Church, with S00 men, landed 
in Casco bay, at Macquoit, and marched to Androscoggin 
fort, took and killed 20 Indians, set 5 captives at liberty, and 
burned the fort. . On their return they sent a party from 
Winter Harbour up the river, who fell on the enemy, killed 
some, took considerable plunder, and relieved an English* 
man from captivity. At Casco Harbour the enemy, in the 
night, fell on them and killed 5, but were soon driven to the 
woods. The army, excepting ICO men, were then dis- 
missed. 

The country was now in a distressed situation; the dis- 
appointment and losses in the Canada expedition, and a 
murderous Indian war, which lasted for several years, had 
exhausted the resources, and sunk the spirits of the country. 
In this period of discouragement, the people were joyfully 
surprised with overtures of peace from the Indians; a con- 
ference was held at Sagadahoc, 10 prisoners were restored, 
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and a truce established, till th6 1st of May, 1692. Instead 
of appearing in May at the garrison in Wells, with all their 
captives, to sign articles of a lasting peace, according to 
agreement, on the 9th of June, the place was assaulted by 
200 Indians, but, being courageously repulsed, they retired. 
About the same time, they killed 2 men at Exeter, 2 at 
Berwick, and 5 or 6 at Cape Neddock., In the latter part 
of July, a number of troops having explored the Pejep- 
scot region, to no purpose, while going on board their ves- 
sels, at Macquoit, they were violently assailed all night; 
but their vessels secured them, in a great meAure, against 
harm. 

In mercy to New- England, the force of the Indians was 
this year exceedingly restrained. Yet, September 28th, 
7 persons were killed and taken captive at Berwick, and 
the next day, 21 were taken from Sandy Beach. Oct. 23d? 
in Rowley, By field parish, Mr. Goodridge, his wife, and 2 
of his daughters, were killed. He was shot while praying 
in his family; it was sabbath evening. As he fell, he ex- 
claimed, "I am. a dead man; fly to the garrison." As they 
fled from the house, the wife and daughters were killed. 
A son and daughter were taken captive, the daughter was 
redeemed the next spring, at the expense of the province. 
She lived 82 years after, and died in Beverly, 1774, aged 89. 
Her name was Deborah Duty. 

On the 25th of January, 1692, several hundred Indians 
assaulted York,, took a hundred captives, and killed fifty? 
among whom was their faithful minister, the Rev. Shubael 
Dummer. The remaining people were so discouraged, 
that they were about leaving the town, when the government 
sent Capt. Greenleaf and Convers to protect them. 

About this time, our people fell on a party in Cocheco 
woods, took and killed all but one; but the most valorous 
exploit happened at Wells. Capt. Convers displayed the 
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courage of Leonidas, with more success. He had 15 men 
in the garrison; little more than a gunshot off, in 2 sloops, 
were 15 more, who had just brought ammunition and stores 
for the garrison. In this situation, he was assaulted by an 
army of 500 French and Indians. Monsieur Burniff was 
general, and Labocree a principal commander. They were 
supported by the most distinguished* chieftains of different 
tribes. Warumbo, Egremet, Moxus, and Modocawando, 
names of terror in those times, were present, with their 
chosen warrior. After a speech from one of their orators, 
with shouts ifhd yells, they poured a volley ypon the garri- 
son, which returned the fire with so much spirit and success, 
that the besiegers retired to attack the sloops. The vessels 
lay in a creek, rather than a river, which at low water was ■ 
barely wide enough to pi event the enemy from leaping on 
board. From a turn of the creek, they could approach so 
near, as to throw handfuls of mud on board, without being 
exposed themselves. A stack of hay and a pile of plank, 
were also places of security, whence they could pour show- 
ers of balls upon the sloops; while their great numbers al- 
lowed them to place parties of men to prevent any assistance 
from the garrison. Several times they set the sloops on 
fire, by shooting burning arrows; but by the vigilance of 
the crews, under Capt. Siorer and Capt. Gouge, they were 
extinguished. Resistance was so formidable, that they 
again returned to the garrison, and then again they assaulted 
the sloops. Various and bold were their stratagems. On a 
pVir of wheels they built a platform, with a raised front that 
was bullet proof. This, loaded with French and Indians, 
was pushed toward the sloops; the terrific machine of death 
slowly advanced; it proceeded by the side of the channel, 
bursting with smoke and fire, till within 15 yards of the 
sloop; one wheel sunk in the mire; a Frenchman stepped 
to lilt the wheel; Storer levelled his gun, and he fell; another 
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took his place; and again Storer took aim, and he fell by his 
fellow. Soon the tide rose and overturned their rolling 
battery; the men were exposed to the deadly fire of the 
sloops, and fell or fled in every direction. 

Their next project was to build a kind of fireship, 18 or 
20 feet square, loaded with combustible substance; this 
raft of fire they guided as near the vessels as they dared, and 
the tide wafted the blazing pile directly toward the trem- 
bling sloops. Never were men in a more awful situation* 
In this moment of distress, they cried unto God and he 
heard them. To the amazement of all, the wind suddenly 
changed, and with a fresh gale drove the floating destruction 
on shore, so shattered, that the water broke in, and extin- 
guished the fire. Thus, after alternately attacking the gar- 
rison and vessels for 48 hours, exhausting their strength, ex- 
pending their ammunition, losing one of their French com- 
manders, and -a number of their men; they sullenly retreat- 
ed, having killed 1 man, and a number of cattle, and taken 1 
prisoner; him they tortured, and killed in a most terrible 
manner. 

This summer, a formidable stone fort was built at Pema- 
quid, called William Henry. Early in the summer of 1 693, 
major Church received the command of the troops in the 
eastern country, with orders to raise 350 more. He sur- 
prised and took a party of the enemy not far from Wells; 
then marched to Pemaquid, Taconet, aiid Saco, but found 
no enemies. At Saco, he ordered a fort to be built. 

About this time, the Indians alarmed Quabaog, or Brook- 
field, and killed a number of persons; but they were pur- 
sued, most of them killed, and their captives and plunder re- 
taken. The Indians had now become tired of the war; they 
had some serious fears respecting the Maquas, and sued 
for peace, which was willingly granted them. A treaty 
was signed, May, 11, 1693. 
x 
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In 1691, the general court employed two of their mem- 
bers, with Sir Henry Ashhurst, and the Rev. Dr. Mather, 
to solicit the restoration of their charter. In this they were 
disappointed; but a new charter was given, including the 
colony of Plymouth, Province of Maine, and Nova-Scotia, 
with all the country between Nova-Scotia and Maine, to the 
river St. Lawrence; also Elizabeth Islands, Nantucket, and 
Martha's Vineyard, in the government of Massachusetts. 
But the people were greatly disappointed in their new char- 
ter. Many of their invaluable privileges were taken from 
them. They no longer chose their governor, secretary, or 
officers of admiralty. The militia was under the controul 
of the governor. A house x)f representatives was not men- 
tioned. To levy taxes, grant administrations, prove wills, 
and try capital offenders, was the office of the governor and 
council. But in the true spirit of their native independence, 
the first act of the legislature, in Massachusetts, after re- 
ceiving the charter, contained the following clause: "No 
aid, tax, tollage, assessment, custom, loan, benevolence, or 
imposition whatsoever shall be laid, assessed, imposed, or 
levied on his majesty's subjects, or their estates, on any 
pretence whatever, but by the act and consent of the gov- 
ernor, council and representatives of the people, assembled 
in general court." 



CHAP. XXII. 

Witchcraft. 

It was now 72 years since the first settlement of Plym- 
outh. During this period, making their own laws, and 
choosing their own rulers, New- England had established 
regulations for promoting learning and religion, not cqy ailed 
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perhaps in any nation. In 1 643, there were 36 churches in 
New-England; in 1650, there were 40, which contained 
.3750 communicants;* and though the philosophist points 
the finger of derision at the pious founders of these repub- 
lics, the history of man does not present any people adopting 
wiser measures, productive of more permanent blessings* 
No where was knowledge more generally diffused, morals 
more correct, religion more pure, or the inhabitants more 
independent and happy. 

But the fairest day has its cloud. Sir William Phips, the 
first governor under the new charter, found the province in 
a deplorable situation. An Indian war was wasting the 
frontiers. An agitation, a terror of the public mind, in the 
greater part of Essex county, like a tornado, was driving 
the people to the most desperate conduct. In the tempest 
of passion, a government of Taws, trial by jury, all the guards 
against oppression, were too feeble to protect the person or 
property of the most worthy and loyal subject* The pillars of 
civil government were shaken to their foundation, by the 
amazing power of supposed witchcraft. In the beginning 
of 1692, the Rev. Samuel Paris, of Salem village, now Dan- 
vcrs, had a daughter aged 9, and a niece aged U, "who 
were distressed with singular distempers." The means 
used by the physician being ineffectual, he gave it as his 
opinion, that "they were under an evil hand." The neigh- 
hours immediately believed that they were bewitched. An 
Indian servant and his wife privately made some experi- 
ments "to find out the witch." The children being in- 
formed of this, immediately complained of Tituba, the Indian 
woman, that she pinched, pricked and tormented them. 
They said she was visible to them, here and there, where 
others could not see her. Sometimes they would be dumb, 
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,and choked, and have pins thrust into their flesh. Mr. Paris, 
being deeply affected with the distress of his family, invited 
a number ot his brethren in the ministry to visit him, and 
give their advice. They advised him "to wait on the prov- 
idence of God, and to be much in prayer." Accordingly, 2 
or 3 private fasts were kept at his house, at one of which 
several ministers came and joined with him. After this, 
there was a public fast in the village, and afterward, in sev- 
eral congregations in the neighbourhood; and finally, the 
general court appointed a fast throughout the colony, "to 
seek the Lord, that he would rebuke Satan." Still the dis- 
tresses increased, more persons complained of their suffer- 
ings, and more were accused. At the sight of these, the 
sufferers would swoon and fall into fits; at the touch of the 
same persons they would revive. The public mind was 
shocked and alarmed; the most decisive proceedings fol- 
lowed. For a time, all, or most of, the people were of one 
mind. March 2d, there was a public examination at the 
village, and several were commuted to prison. March 21, 
the magistrates met in Salem, and Mr. Noyes opened with 
prayer. On the 24th of March, they met at the village, and 
Mr. Hale prayed. On the 26th, they met again in Salem, 
and kept the day in fasting and prayer. There was another 
examination at Salem, April 22d, and a number more im- 
prisoned. June 2d, an old woman was tried and condemned 
at Salem, and executed on the 10th, making no confession. 
Five more were tried June 30th, and executed July 19th; 
six more were tried August 6th, and all executed the 19th, 
except one woman, who pleaded pregnancy. One of these 
was Mr. George Burroughs, sometime minister at Wells; 
he had also preached. at the village, but met with great op- 
position. A great number of witnesses appeared at his 
trial; specimens of their testimonies, still extant, excite 
compassion for the errors of those days. 
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Nine persons received sentence of death, Sept. 1 7th, 8 of 
whom were executed Sept. 22d, one woman being reprieved, 
pleading pregnancy. Giles Cory had been pressed to 
death, Sept. 16th, because he would not (seeing all were 
convicted) put himself on trial by the jury. Previous to 
this, numbers had confessed themselves guilty of witch- 
craft, it being the only way of saving their lives, none, who 
confessed, being executed. Terrible was the day. Every 
man was suspicious of his neighbour, and alarmed for him- 
self. Business was interrupted; many people fled from 
their dwellings; terror was in every countenance, and dis- 
tress in every heart. Every plaee was the subject of a direful 
tale, and the most common incidents received some fanciful 
construction to cover them with mystery, or load them with 
infamy. 

The agency of invisible beings, whether true or false, 
constitutes a part of every religion under the sun. The 
first page of the Jewish scriptures introduces the subject; 
the New-Testament constantly supposes the powerful in- 
fluence of spiritual beings. Mahometans, and pagans, civ- 
ilized and savage nations have for substance but one creed 
on the subject. 

The people of Essex county had lived among the Indians; 
they had heard their narratives of Hobbamocko, or the devif, 
of his frequent appearance to them, of their conversations 
with him, and of his sometimes carrying them off. These 
were the familiar tales of their winter evenings, which con- 
firmed their opinions, roused their admiration, laid the basis 
of much superstition, and furnished materials for approach- 
ing terrours. The circumstances attending the first strange 
appearances, were most unfortunate, and tended powerfully 
• to give them currency. They first appeared in the family 
of their minister; he was credulous; this excited belief in 
others. An Indian and his wife were in the family; thev were 
x2 
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supposed adepts in the science of witchcraft; their opinions- 
were important. To complete the misery, the physician 
united his suffrage. The evidence now in the public miud 
was conclusive. No wonder the alarm was sudden and ter- 
rible. Children not 12 years of age were allowed to give in 
their testimony. Indians related their own personal knowl- 
edge of invisible beings, and women told their frights. The 
testimonies then received, would now be considered a bur- 
lesque on judicial proceedings. One circumstance, bow- 
ever, ought to be noticed. The persons accused had gen- 
erally, if not universally, been in some obnoxious situation, 
or done some singular or forbidding action. Giles Cory 
had confessed himself a scandalous person, and been accept- 
ed by the church, at 80 years of age. Mr. Burroughs had 
been greatly disliked as a preacher; he was a stout man, 
and performed athletic exploits, which were thought pre- 
ternatural. Another person was an object of envy, on ac- 
count of superiour wealth; but most of those accused were 
in the lower walks of life, whose misfortunes or accidents, 
of 20 or 30 years standing, were now brought as fatal 
charges against them. Some evil of private life was the 
ground of suspicion. These circumstances perplexed the 
judges, and increased the public fury. The frenzy lasted 
from March to October. The supposed sufferers now be- 
coming more daring, accused some of the best people in the 
country. Suspicion roused from its lethargy; condemna- 
tion ceased; the accusers were silent; those under sentence 
were reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. 

If we can be convinced by the uniform protestations of 
those executed, or the confessions of numbers, who had been 
accusers, or the deliberate recantations of others, who had 
confessed themselves witches, or the universal conviction of 
error in the minds of those, who had been leading actors in 
these awful scenes, or the enure change of public opinion, 
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we shall be satisfied, that the whole originated in folly and 
delusion. All these are facts. All those executed, the first 
excepted, protested their innocence with their dying breath, 
when a confession would have saved their lives. Several 
years after, persons, who had been accusers, when admitted 
to the church, confessed their delusion in such conduct, and 
asked "pardon for having brought the guilt of innocent 
blood on the land." The following is an extract from the 
confession of 6 persons belonging to Andover, who had 
owned themselves witches; ( 'Wc were all seized as prison- 
ers; knowing ourselves altogether innocent, we were all ex- 
ceedingly astonished, and amazed, and affrighted out of our 
reason; and our dearest relations, seeing us in this dreadful 
condition, and knowing our great danger, apprehending 
there was no other way to save our lives, persuaded us' to 
confess; we said any thing and every thing which they de- 
sired." 

On the day of a public fast, in the south meeting-house 
of Boston, one of the judges, who had been concerned in the 
condemnation of these unhappy victims at Salem, delivered 
in a paper, and while it was reading stood up: it was to de- 
sire prayers, &c. "being apprehensive he might have fallen 
into some errors at Salem." 

The following is from the declaration of 12 men, who 
had been jurymen at some of these trials; "We do there- 
fore signify our deep sense of, and sorrow for, our errors in 
acting on such evidence; we pray that we may be considered 
candidly and aright, by the living sufferers, as being then 
under the power of a strong and general delusion." Mr. 
Paris, who was active in the prosecution, and evidently a 
serious and conscientious man, in his public confession, 
Nov. .26, 1694, says, "I do acknowledge, upon after consid- 
eration, that were the same troubles again to happen, which 
the Lord of his mercy forever prevent, I should not agree 
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During these distresses, the people became unea$y, as* 
cribing their sufferings to the government, and a number 
made complaint to the king against governor Phips. He 
and his accusers were summoned to Whitehall. In No- 
vember he embarked for England. A majority of the gen- 
eral court being in his favour, he carried a recommendation 
from the legislature. But before his trial he was seized 
with a malignant fever, of which he died in the 54th year 
of his age. Sir William Phips was born of poor parents, 
on the bank of the Kennebec. He was first a shepherd, 
then a ship carpenter, then a seaman. By discovering a 
Spanish wreck, near Port de la Plata, he became rich, and 
was brought into notice. He was a man of enterprise, dil- 
igence, and perseverance, religious himself, and disposed to 
promote piety in others. 

The Indians continued to ravage the frontiers, and in 
Oct. 1695, a party penetrated to Newbury, and made cap- 
tives of John Brown and his family, excepting, 1 girl, who 
escaped, and ran 5 miles to the water side, near Newbury- 
port, and alarmed the people. Capt. Greenleaf instantly 
pursued, and, before it was light the next day, overtook and 
rescued the captives, 9 in number. The Indians, when they 
feund it impossible to carry them off, determined to kill 
them; but such was their hurry, the wounds they gave them 
were not mortal; all recovered. Capt. Greenleaf received a 
musket ball in his arm, when he made this attack, which 
is now preserved in the family. 

The French and Indians, in 1696, took and demolished 
the fort at Pemaquid. 

In 1697, the French projected an invasion of the country. 
A fleet arrived at Newfoundland, expecting an army from 
Canada, to assault Boston, and ravage the coast to Piscata- 
qua; jbut the season was advanced, provisions failed, and the 
design was relinquished. After the peace of Ryswick, 1698, 
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the French could no longer assist the savages; they there- 
fore buried the hatchet, restored their captives, ratified their 
former engagements, and, in 1699, 6ubnaitted to the British 
crown. 

At the close of the war in Europe, the king appointed 
the earl of Bellamont governor of New- York, Massachusetts, 
and New-Hampshire. He resided at New- York; Mr. 
Stoughton conducted the affairs of New-Englsfhd. In May, 
lord Bellamont visited Boston. He was a nobleman of po- 
lite, conciliating manners, and professed great esteem for 
the congregational ministers, and with the general court, as 
was customary at that time, attended the stated Thursday 
lectureirat Boston. In his time, the pirates, who had been 
connived at for 30 or 40 years, were arrested and punished. 
Numbers were executed at Boston. Bradish, Kidd and 
others were carried to England, tried, and executed. 

Soon after the session of the general court, in May, 170Q, 
lord Bellamont returned to New- York, where he died the 
5th of March following. 

Yale College was founded by a number of clergymen, in 
1701, and had its charter in 1702. It was named after 
Elihu Yale, Esq. of London, governor of the East-India 
company, who was its principal early benefactor. It was 
originally fixed at Killingworth, afterward removed to Say- 
brook; and thence in 1 7 1 7, to New-Haven. Its legislature 
is a corporation, consisting of the president of the college, 
who is also president of the corporation; the governor of the 
state, the lieutenant-governor, and 6 senior assistants, ex 
officio, and 10 fellows, who are all clergymen; who, with the 
president fill their own vacancies. Other powers are pos- 
sessed by all the members of the board in common. The 
corporation meet annually. A committee of 3 or 4 mem- 
bers, of whom the president ex officio is one, is appointed by 
diem, every year, to superintend the concerns of the institu- 
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tion. This committee meets 4 times a year. The imme- 
diate government and instruction of the students is commit- 
ted to a president, to professors of divinity, of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, of chemistry and mineralogy, and of 
languages and ecclesiastical history, and to 6 tutors. The 
number of students (1812) was 305 , in 1818,283. They 
are divided into 4 classes. The senior class recites only to 
the presided!, and, with the junior, attends the lectures of 
the professors. The 3 lower classes are divided each into 
2 divisions, and each of the divisions is committed to its own 
tutor, who has the sole instruction of it. The library con- 
tains 7 or 8000 volumes, and has a fund yielding about 8200. 
The students have libraries amounting to 2500 rfrore. The 
philosophical and chemical apparatus are very handsome, 
and are complete. The chemical laboratory is considered one 
of the best in the U. States. The college possesses a very 
handsome mineralogical cabinet, containing about 2500 
specimens; and, in 1811, 2 cabinets, one consisting of more 
than 6000 choice specimens, and the other of about 18*000; 
the two noblest collections ever opened in the United States, 
were deposited in this seminary by Col. Gibbs of Boston. 
This respectable stranger has been invited by the corpora- 
tion to deliver lectures on his favourite science. The aca- 
demical buildings consist of 3 colleges, each 4 stories high, 
and 104 feet by 40, all standing in a line, fronting S. E. and 
containing 96 convenient chambers: a chapel, having in the 
third story, a philosophical chamber and rooms for the phi- 
losophical apparatus; a lyccum, resembling the chapel in 
form, and containing a chemical laboratory, and its appen- 
dages; 7 large recitation rooms, 2 chambers, and a library; 
and a large dining hall and kitchen in the rear of the other 
buildings. The chapel and lyceum are between the col- 
leges, and project beyond them. A medical institution was 
established in the seminary in 1813. It consists of 4 pro- 
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fessorships, of the materia medica, of anatomy and surgery, 
of the theory and practice of physic, and of chemistry. 
It has about 60 students. The funds of the college are 
small. 

In 1702, Queen Ann appointed Joseph Dudley, Esq. to 
succeed Bellamont as governor of Massachusetts and New- 
Hampshire. According to his instructions, he required a 
permanent salary, and maintained a long and obstinate 
struggle with the general court of Massachusetts, but was 
finally obliged to relinquish the object. 

In 1703, the Indians, aided as usual by the French, at- 
tacked all the settlements from Canso to Wells; killed and 
took about 130 people, and burned many houses. Women 
and children fled to garrisons; the men carried their arms 
into the field of labour, and posted sentinels round them; 
small parties of the enemy were frequently making assaults; 
and the whole country, from Deerfield to Canso, for some 
time was in constant alarm. Towards the close of the 
year, 300 French and Indians fell upon Deerfield, murdered 
40 of the inhabitants, took 100 captives, and left the village 
in flames. To repel such bloody foes, the famous Col. 
Church, so distinguished in the wars of Philip, in 1704, was 
ordered to the ea&tward. At Piscataqua, he was joined by 
major Hilton; they destroyed Minas and Chignecto, and 
did some damage to the French at Penobscot and Passama- 
quoddy. 

The following year, a number of captives taken at Deer- 
field were redeemed. In April, 1706, the Indians killed 8 
people at Oyster river. The garrison was near, but not a 
man in it. The women put on hats, loosened their hair, 
and fired so briskly, that the enemy fled, without burning or 
plundering the house they had assaulted. The year follow- 
ing, the Indians came to Reading, within 10 miles of Bos- 
ton, killed a woman and 3 children, and carried off 5 captives. 

Y 
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Persons were also killed and prisoners taken this year, at 
Chelmsford, Sudbury, Groton, and Exeter. 

On the 27th of November, 1 707 j died John Winthrop, 
Esq. governor of Connecticut, and was buried in Boston. 
The bones of John Winthrop, the first governor of Massa- 
chusetts, his son and grandson, governors of Connecticut, 
rest in tfye same tomb, in the oldest burying ground in Bos- 
ton. There was this year an unsuccessful expedition against 
Port Royal. 

On the 29th of August, 1708, Haverhill was assaulted by 
the Indians; thirty or forty persons were killed, among 
whom was their minister, Mr. Rolf; 20 or 30 houses were 
burned, and the rest plundered. Such had been the loss of 
men in Massachusetts, by their dreadful wars with the 
French and Indians, that in 1713, the province had not 
doubled in half a century. The same observations may 
be made respecting the period from 1722 to 1762. Had the 
French in Canada been subdued 100 years sooner, it is sup- 
posed there would have been more than 300,000 souls in 
New-England, more than the present number. . 

In 1710, the territory of Acadia was subdued by the sur- 
render of Port Royal. The name of the place was changed 
to Anapolis, in honour of the queen. Samuel Vetch, a 
colonel in the victorious army, was appointed governor. 

This success encouraged New England to attempt, the 
next year, the conquest of Canada. General Nicholson 
was successful in soliciting aid from the British court. The 
combined army of Old and New-England troops, being 650O 
men, with a fleet of 5 ships of war, engaged in the enterprize; 
but in the way, 8 transports were wrecked on Egg Island, 
and a thousand people perished, among whom was but one 
man from New-England. The expedition was relinquished; 
the consequence was, new assaults lrom the savages. But 
news of the peace of Utrecht arriving, a -suspension of 
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arms was proclaimed at Portsmouth, Oct 29, 1/12. The 
Indians came in, and agreed upon articles of peace. 

Never was an event more welcome to the provinces. 
They had been bleeding for almost 40 years; 5 or 6000 
men had fallen in battle, or by disease in the army. Massa- 
chusetts and N^w-Hampsbire were the principal sufferers.* 
The inhabitants of Connecticut had increased to about 
17,000. The people were religious; their righteousness 
exalted their character. In 1696, there were 130 churches 
in these colonies, 35 of which were in Connecticut. At this 
period, Connecticut had 45 towns. The number of or- 
dained ministers was 43. There was an ordained minister 
to every 400 persons, or to every 80 families. There was not 
one vacant church in the colony. A number of candidates 
were preaching in the new towns, where no churches were 
formed. The year before this, a valuable part of Boston 
was laid in ashes by an accidental fire, but was soon rebuilt 
in a more elegant style. 

The death of queen Ann, and the accession of George I. 
was announced in New-England, Sept. 15, 1714. Col* 
Shute being appointed governor of Massachusetts, and 
New-Hampshire, Mr. Dudley retired to a private station. 
Gov. Shute was a man of ambition, possessing too high ideas 
of royal authority to accord with the republican feelings of 
New-England. Their controversies with him, and with 
other governors, proved that they never could be enslaved, 
till their character should be totally changed. He arrived 
m Boston, Oct. 5th, 1716, and was received with great pa- 
rade. The summer following, he with a number of the 
council from both provinces, met the Indians at Arrowsic 
Island, to confirm their friendship, to persuade them to relin- 
quish popery, and embrace the Protestant religion* He 

* Trumbull. 
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offered them an Indian bible, and a Protestant missionary; 
they rejected both. 

Some time elapsed before the opposition, usually dis- 
played against royal governors, shewed itself; but, in 1720, 
the storm rose higher than it had for a number of years- 
The governor negatived the speaker, chosen by the house; 
they refused to choose another; he dissolved them. The 
flame of popular resentment blazed through the province. 
He revived the old controversy of a fixed salary, and met 
with the fate of his predecessors. But the people of 
New-Hampshire were satisfied with Gov. Shine's adminis- 
tration, and contributed more than their proportion toward 
his support. So strong was the tide of opposition at Boston, 
that the governor, in 1720, returned to England, and pre- 
sented a variety of complaints against the house of repre- 
sentatives. Among other things, he complained that they 
had usurped his right of appointing days of fasting and 
thanksgiving. The British ministry justified the governor, 
and the province was obliged to accept an explanatory 
charter, dated August 12th, 1724. This confirmed the 
right of the governor to negative the speaker, and forbid 
the house to adjourn for more than two days, without his 
consent. 

In 1721, the small pox was very mortal in Boston, and 
several adjacent towns. In Boston 5889 caught it, and 844 
died. The Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather had read of innocula- 
tion among the Turks, He recommended it to the physi- 
cians. Dr. Boylston alone complied. He was first suc- 
cessful in his own family, and afterward gave it to many 
others in the same way; but the business was, in general* 
very unpopular, and finally forbidden by the general court. 

In the winter, an unsuccessful attempt was made to seize 
Halle, the French missionary at Norridgewock. This pro- ' 
yoked the Indians to vengeance; and, after various hostili- 
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ties, they destroyed Brunswick. By these things, the gov- 
ernment was induced, in 1722, to make another attempt 
upon Norridgewock. Captains Moulton and Harman of 
York, surprised the village, killed the Jesuit and about 80 
Indians; rescued 3 prisoners, burned the wigwams and 
chapel, and brought away the plate and furniture. The 
military spirit was roused: government offered £100 for 
every scalp. Capt. Lovell, of Dunstable, became a daring 
adventurer. At one time he brought in 10 scalps; but soon 
after fell in battle, with more than a 4th part of his compan- 
ions, near Winnipisioke pond.* 

After governor Shute's departure, lieutenant governor 
Dummer managed the affairs of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Wentworth those of New-Hampshire. Fort Dummer was 
built in Hinsdale, 1 724, and the first settlement made in Ver- 
mont. At his decease, Gov. Dummer bequeathed a valua- 
able estate in Byfield to that parish, toward supporting a 
grammar school. This is now Dummer Academy. 

The year 1727 was remarkable for the greatest earth- 
quake, which had ever been known in New-England. It 
happened Oct. 29, at 10 o'clock, P. M. The heavens were 
clear, the atmosphere perfectly calm, the moon shining in 
her glory. The shock extended several hundred miles; its 
greatest force was displayed at Newbury, in Essex county; 
the earth burst open in several places; more than a hundred 
cartloads of earth were thrown out, which, in a few days, 
emitted a loathsome smell. But the most remarkable and 
important effect was the panic, which seized the public 
mind, and the general seriousness, which followed. In many 
towns, numbers were awakened, a reformation of morals 
•was visible, family prayer was more generally attended, and 
great additions were made to many churches.f . 

•Hutchinson. tFoxcroft* 
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Upon the accession of George II. this year, Mr. William 
Burnet, son to the good bishop of Sarum, was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. He had 
been popular as a governor of New- York and New-Jersey f 
and was received in Boston with great pomp, being met 
there by the lieutenant governor pf New-Hampshire, and a 
committee of the council and assembly. The government 
of New-Hampshire gave him a fixed salary, on certain con- 
ditions; but in Massachusetts there was soon a warm alter- 
cation between him and the general court on this subject. 
His nerves should have been "made of sterner stuff," to 
contend with Massachusetts. He was disappointed; he was 
depressed; and died in a few months. When the news of 
this reached England, the resentment there was so great, 
that a proposal was made to reduce the colony to absolute 
dependence on the crown; but milder measures prevailed, 
and Mr. Jonathan Belcher, a native of the province, son of 
a wealthy farmer, then a merchant in London, was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Public ferment in Massachusetts; Dreadful mortality; line 
established between Massachusetts and New- Hampshire ; 
Shirley governor; Louisbourg taken; French invasion; 
Congress at Albany; Nova- Scotia taken; Braddock's 
defeat. 

While these provinces were in a constant ferment by 
their contentions with their governors, Connecticut and 
Rhode-Island, under their ancient charters, enjoyed tran- 
quillity, chose their own rulers, and enacted their own laws. 
The altercations of Massachusetts fanned the coals of inde- 
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pendence, and finally produced the explosion, which has 
forever separated the two countries. 

In August, 1730, Gov*. Belcher was received with great 
joy; like his predecessors, he proposed a fixed salary; like 
them, he saw his proposal repelled with violence. He saw 
the cause was desperate, and obtained leave from the British 
court to receive such sums as should be granted him. So 
terminated the long, the tedious contest respecting the gov- 
ernor's salary. 

In 1735 was the most extensive and fatal epidemic, which 
has been known in New-England since its settlement by 
the English. It was called the throat distemper. The throat 
swelled with white or ash- coloured specks, an efflorescence 
appeared on the skin; with great debility of the whole sys- 
tem, and a strong tendency to putridity Its first appear- 
ance was in May, 1735, at Kingston, in New-Hampshire. 
The first person seized was a child, who died in 3 days. In 
about a week, it appeared 4 miles distant, 3 children died 
on the third day. During the summer, it spread through 
the town; of the first 40 who had it, not one recovered. In 
August it appeared in Exeter, an adjacent town, where 127 
died; In September, at Boston, 50 miles south, where 1 14 
died; at By field, 15 miles south of Kingston, Oct. 23d; nor 
Was it known in Chester, an adjoining town, till this month. 
At Byfield, only 1 died in October,* in November 2 died, 
in December 10, in January 7, in February 3, in March 6, 
in April 5, in May 7, in June 4, in July 9, in August 25, 
in September 13, in October 8, in November 4; the last of 
which died on the 23d, so that in just thirteen months 104 
persons died, which was about the 7th part of the population 
of the parish. Eight children were buried from one family, 
4 of them in the same grave; another family lost 5 children. 

* Chtreeh Records of Byfield. 
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In other places, from 3 to 6 children were lost out of a fam- 
ily. In some towns 1 in 3, and others 1 in 4, who were* 
sick, died. In Hampton Falls, 20 families buried all their 
children; 27 persons were lost out of 5 families, and more 
than a sixth part of the inhabitants died. In the province of 
New-Hampshire alone, which then had only 15 towns, not 
less than 1000 persons, of whom 900 were under 20 years 
of age* fell victims to this terrible malady.* 

It was not an enemy of any particular season or situation. 
It continued through the whole year. It appeared after- 
wards, in 1754 and 1755, spreading mortality through New- 
England. In some places in Connecticut, it was quite as 
fatal as in Massachusetts. It again alarmed New-Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts in 1784, 5, 6 and 7, and 1802. It 
has of late been much more under the controul of medicine; 
but still it is a formidable enemy, walking in darkness; ap- 
pearing here to-day, and perhaps to-morrow in the remotest 
place in the neighbourhood, without any intercourse or sim- 
ilarity of situation; the distress and anguish it brings is often 
indescribable; the writhings and contortions of the patient 
seem as great, as if he were on a bed of burning coals. 

The divisional line, in 1740, was finally determined by 
the lords of the council, between New- Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. New-Hampshire obtained 14 miles in 
breadth, and about 50 in length more than they had claimed. 
A party, the following year, opposed Gov. Belcher, and by 
incessant applications to the ministry, by falsehood and for- 
gery, they Anally prevailed. He was succeeded in New- 
Hampshire, by Benning Wentworth; in Massachusetts, by 
William Shirley. Gov. Belcher repaired to court; demon- 
strated his own integrity and the baseness of his enemies, was 

• Belknap. 
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appointed governor of New- Jersey, passed a quiet life, and 
his memory has been treated with merited respect. 

In 1744, news of war with France and Spain being re- 
ceived, forces were raised to attack Nova-Scotia. Gov. 
Shirley projected an invasion of Louisbourgh, the Dunkirk 
of America, Its fortifications had employed French troops 
25 years, and cost 30,000,000 livres. A majority of one in 
the general court voted for the expedition. The land forces 
were commanded by Col. William Peperell, of Kittery; the 
English squadron, by commodore Warren. The last of 
April, the following year, the troops, 3800 in number, landed 
at Chapeaurogue bay. The transports had been discovered 
early in the morning from the town, which was the first 
notice they had of the design. In the night of May 2, 400 
men burned the warehouses containing the naval stores. 
The French were alarmed, spiked their guns, flung their 
powder into a well, and, abandoning the fort, fled to the city. 
The New- England troops cheerfully submitted to extreme 
hardships; for 14 nights successively, they were yoked to- 
gether like oxen, dragging cannon and mortars through a 
morass of 2 miles. The commanding artillery of the ene- 
my forbade this toil in the day. No people on earth, per- 
haps are more capable of such laborious and daring exploits, 
than the independent farmers of New-England. On the 
17th of June, the garrison capitulated, but the flag of France 
was kept flying, which decoyed into the harbour, ships of 
the enemy, to the value of £ 600,000 sterling. The weather, 
during the siege, was fine, but the day following rains be- 
gan, which continued 10 days, and must have proved fatal 
to the provincial troops, had not the capitulation prevented. 
The good people of New-England were deeply affected by 
this evident interposition of divine providence. 

The next year, 1746, a French fleet sailed to pour de- 
struction on New-England. Twenty men of war, 100 
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transports, 8000 veteran troops, made the country tremble. 
In their consternation, they were disappointed of a squad* 
ron of defence, from the mother country, God interposed. 
A mortal sickness spread through the fleet; a tempest scat- 
tered them; the commander, disappointed, and mortified, 
poisoned himself; his successor fell on his sword. Never was 
the hand of divine providence more visible; never was a dis- 
appointment more severe to the enemy; never a deliverance 
more complete without human aid, than this in favour of 
New-England. 

As the distresses of war ceased, the people were alarmed} 
in 1749, with the report of an American episcopacy; but 
the design was not executed. Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, dis- 
tinguished himself in this controversy. This year Benning 
Wentworth made a grant of Bennington, Vermont. 

In 1 75 4, a congress met in Albany, consisting of delegates 
from New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Con* 
necticut, New-York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; bijt the 
plan of government they proposed was rejected, both in 
England and America. Had this instrument been accepted) 
the mind is lost in conjecturing what might have been the 
consequences. Perhaps the revolution of 1776 had been 
postponed a, long period; perhaps the millions and millions 
of the human race, lately destroyed in Europe and Asia by 
the demon of revolutionary madness, might have long sur- 
vived, to swell the tide of human felicity. 

Preparations were made in 1755, to dislodge the French 
from Nova-Scotia. Col. Winslow raised 2000 men, but 
the command of the expedition was given to Col. Monkton. 
The French were subdued. The inhabitants had taken the 
oath of allegiance to the British crown, but were accused 
of furnishing support and intelligence to Indians and French, 
in annoying the colonies; some of them were in arms. It 
was determined to remove them; about 2000 souls were* 
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accordingly transported to New-England. The cloud of 
their sorrows' was never dispelled; in a land of strangers, 
most of them pined away and died. They were remarka- 
ble for the simplicity of their manners, the ardour of their 
piety, and the purity of their morals. 

Gen. Braddock, with 2200 regular and provincial troops, 
marched this year for Fort Du Quesne, but fell into an am- 
buscade, and was fatally wounded; a panic seized his regu- 
lar troops, but Col. Washington, his aid-de-camp, with his 
militia, covered their retreat, and saved the shattered army. 

The 1 8th of November, this year, was a memorable day 
on account of the earthquake. The wooden spindle of the 
vane on Fanueil Hall was broken; and an iron one, which 
supported the vane on Springfield steeple, was bent to a right 
angle: stone walls were thrown down, and the tops of chim- 
nies shaken off. 

In 1758, Louisbourgh, Frontenac, and Fort Du Quesne, 
submitted to the English; a small compensation for more 
than 2000 men killed and wounded in the rash and unsuc- 
cessful attack upon Ticonderoga. Splendid were the 
victories of the year 1759. Niagara, Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point, and Quebec submitted to the English. At the taking 
of Quebec, Wolf, the British commander, after being 
wounded in the wrist, received a fatal ball in his breast. 
Leaning on the shoulder of a lieutenant, sinking in the ago- 
nies of death, he heard a cry, "they run." For a moment 
reviving, he asked, who ran? It was answered, "the French/' 
He replied, "I thank God, I die happy," and expired. 
Montcalm, the French commander, and also the second in 
command, were killed. Quebec surrendered, and the whole 
province, was soon annexed to the British empire. 

In 1762, Martinico, Grenada, St. Vincents, and Havanna 
submitted: English valour was triumphant in every quarier 
of the globe: peace followed. 
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CHAP. XXV, 

Stamp. Act; Dartmouth college founded; Lexington and 
Bunker Hill battles; Expedition to Canada; Bcston 
evacuated; Ticonderoga taken; descent on Rhode- Island; 
Tryon's expedition to Connecticut; American academy 
incorporated; JVewLondon burnt; Insurrection in Ma*> 
sachusetts; Federal Constitution; Colleges in Vermont 
and Maine, 

It was now thought a proper time to tax America. The 
stamp act, which passed in 1765, roused New England. 
Every mean was used to inform the minds and kindle the 
patriotism of the people. Massachusetts made the propo- 
sal, and a congress assembled In Connecticut the people 
met; the stamp master resigned. The 1st of November, 
when the stamp act was to operate in Boston, the bells 
tolled, shops were shut, effigies of the royalists were carried 
about in derision, and torn in pieces. At Portsmouth, the 
bells tolled; a coffin was prepared; on the hd was inscribed, 
"Liberty, aged 145;" a procession moved wj[th unbraced 
drums; minute guns were fired; an oration was delivered 
at the grave. At the close, the coffin was taken up* signs 
of life appeared in the corpse; "Liberty revived," was sub- 
stituted; the bells struck a cheerful key; joy sparkled in 
every countenance. All was decency and order. At 
flhode-Island the day passed in a similar manner. In March, 
1766, the obnoxious act was repealed; ships in the Thames 
displayed their colours; houses were illuminated through 
the city of London; the colonies rejoiced in their deliver- 
ance. 

In 1769, Dartmouth College was established by a royal 
charter; the pious and laborious Dr. Eleazcr \tyheelock> 
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the founder, was appointed the first president, with power of 
• appointing his successor. He removed Moor's Indian charity 
school from Lebanon, in Connecticut, to Hanover, in New- 
Hampshire, where the college was established. A principal 
object with this good man was, to civilize and spread the 
gospel among the Indians of the country. Persevering were 
his exertions, and indefatigable his labours for the accom- 
plishment of this benevolent and noble design. Considera- 
ble numbers were taught in the grammar school, and made 
some advance in collegiate studies; only one or two, how- 
ever, obtained the honours of college. A number of school- 
masters and missionaries were sent to different tribes with 
some success; but the revolutionary war cut off supplies 
from England, and, for a time, interrupted the good work. 

The college stands on a beautiful and elevated plain, 
balf a mile east from Connecticut river. The place is very 
healthy, and the prospect commanding. About 80,000 
acres of land constitute the permanent funds of the college. 
Their value is constantly increasing; their annual income 
is about 1600 dollars. This, with the tuition, amounts 
to about 8700 dollars. The number of undergraduates is 
generally about 150, and from 50 to 80 medical students. 
The students are under the immediate government and in- 
struction of a president, a professor of divinity and moral 
philosophy, a professor of mathematics, and natural philos- 
ophy, of Hebrew and other languages, of chemistry and 
medicine, and 2 tutors. The college building is 1 50 feet 
by 50; 3 stories high. It has a good library and philosoph- 
ical apparatus. 

The same year that Dartmouth college was founded, 1 769, 
the first commencement of Rhode-Island college was at- 
fcnded. It was incorporated in 1764, and was organized 
at Warren, where it continued till 1770. It was then re- 
moved to Providence, where a handsome brick building had 
z 
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been erected for its accommodation. It stands on the hill 
east of the town, has a healthy air, and beautiful prospect* 
The edifice is 4 stories high, 150 feet long, 46 wide, with a 
projection of 10 feet on each side in the centre. From 
Dec. 1776, to June, 1782, it was used as a hospital and 
barrack by the French and American troops. The presi- 
dent and a majority of the trustees roust always be of the 
Baptist denomination. They have a valuable library and 
philosophical apparatus. 

The limits of this little volume prevent a detail of the 
various events, which produced the revolutionary war, and 
the independence of the United States. Numerous other 
works contain these details. We only observe that new 
duties on various -articles; the sending of troops to Boston; 
the firing of the guard, after they had been highly provoked, 
which was called a massacre; the shutting up of the port of 
Boston, Sec. again roused the indignation of the country. 
Votes of legislatures, committees of correspondence, liberty 
poles in towns and villages, displayed the zeal and resolute 
determination of the people to defend their rights. 

In the night of April 18th, 1775, Gen. Gage sent 800 
troops to destroy the stores at Concord. At 1 1 o'clock they 
embarked at Boston common, and landed at Pulps' farm 
with all possible stillness. But so watchful were the people, 
so alive to every motion of the British troops, that nothing 
could be obtained by stratagem. News was instantly car- 
ried to Concoid, and the country was alarmed. By 2 in 
the morning, 130 of the Lexington militia had assembled 
to oppose them. Between 4 and 5 o'clock the enemy ap- 
peared. Major Pitcairn rode up, ordered the militia to dis- 
perse, fired his pistol, and ordered his men to fire. Some 
were killed; several returned the fire; but the British pro^ 
ceeded to Concord, and executed their commission. Here 
a skirmish took place between the British and the militia 
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under major Buttrick. #The British having accomplished 
Choir object in destroying the stores at Concord, began their 
retreat to Boston. The Americans closely followed, firing 
from fences and walls* At Lexington, lord Percy met 
them with 900 men* These, having two pieces of can- 
non, kept their pursuers at a great distance. Before dark, 
they reached Bunker Hill, having travelled that day about 
40 miles. The next day they returned to Boston. Sixty- 
five of their number had beeta killed, 180 woundod, 28 
taken prisoners. The Americans had 50 killed, 38 wounded 
and missing. 

The provincial congress of Massachusetts, then sittings 
voted an army of 30 000 men; 13,600 to be from their own 
province. They sent to the other New- England colonies; 
an army of 20,000 men shortly invested Boston, under the 
command ot Gen. Ward. Soon after, these were joined by 
a large body from Connecticut, under Gen. Putnam, whose 
name was then a host. The continental congress resolved 
to organize an army, and recommended a general fast. The 
clergy, in their sermons and prayers, consecrated the cause, 
and kept alive the ardour of the people. Col. Arnold, sent 
from Connecticut, being joined by Col. Allen, May 10th, 
took Ticonderoga and Crown Point, with all their military 
stores. 

On the night of June 16th, 1775,' Gen. Putnam*, with 
1000 men, took possession of Breed's, erroneously called 

* It has been questioned, who was commander in this aetion: 
bat if any credit can be given to respectable human testimony, this 
matter is settled. Col. Grosvenor, who was an officer in the action, 
writes to me that Gen. Putnam did command in the battle of Breed's 
Hill. Another officer, who was there wounded, and saw Warren fall, 
iias assured me that Putnam commanded in the action A son of 
the general has given me the same assurance, having heard it from 
hit father. The Rev. Dr. Whitney, in a note of his sermon, occasioned 
by the death of the general, says, "The detachment at first was put 
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Bunker's Hill. They laboured wi£ such diligence and ar- 
dour, that by the dawn ©flight, they had thrown up a re- 
doubt of a rods square. As soon as the British ships dis- 
covered them in the morning, they began a heavy fire f 
which was supported by a fort on Copp's hill, in Boston, 
An incessant storm of balls and bombs was poured on this 
handful of farmers, the greater part of whom had probably 
never heard the roar of artillery before. They diligently 
continued their work, and had almost completed a breast* 
work to the water, eastward. They had been laborious 
through the night; and had not been relieved, nor supplied 
with refreshment. In this exhausted situation, they were 
destined to meet the fury of British valour. 

A little after noon, boats and barges, filled with 3000 
veterans, the flower of the royal army, landed in Charles- 
town. Generals Howe and Pigot commanded. Burgoyne 
and Clinton stood watchful on Copp's hill. British troops 
and citizens of Boston crowded the roofs, houses and steeples, 
to witness the dubious conflict. The American army and 
the country people thronged the surrounding hills. The 
fleet, as well as the camps, gazed at the opening scene. 
The king's troops deliberately advanced, that their artillery 
might demolish the new raised works. Charlestown va$ 
now 3et on fire, by order of the British commander, and 
immediately about 400 houses were in a blaze. The 
lofty steeple of the meeting-house formed a pyramid of 
flame, magnificent and awful, in view of many thousand 

under the command of Gen. Putnam; with it he took possession of 
the hill, and ordered the battle from beginning to the end. Inei 
facts Gen. Putnitra himself gave me soon after the battle, and repeaie 
them after his life was printed." The honesty and veracity of w • 
nam were never suspected. The hero ought not to be robb ' d p 
his glory. \ 

This subject has been put at rest, in favour of Gen. Putnam, oj 
late controversy with Gen. Dearborn. 
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anxious spectators. The slow approach of the enemy gave 
time to assume greater presence of mind. In this crisis, 
Gen. Putnam made an harangue; he reminded the troops, 
"that they were ail marksmen, and could bring a squirrel 
from the highest tree." He charged them "lo be cool, and 
"reserve their fire till the enemy were near; till they could 
see the white of their eyes." They obeyed. At the dis- 
tance of 10 rods* they began a furious discharge of small 
arms. The British, whose ranks were thinned, retreated 
with precipitation. Again the general addressed his men. 
He told them "they had done well, and would do much 
better, and directed them to aim at the officers. The Brit- 
ish returned. The fire was terrible. Their officers ex- 
claimed, "it is downright butchery to lead the men against 
the lines." 

In telling the story, Gen. Putnam exclaimed, "I never 
saw such a carnage of the human race." At the next as- 
sault, the enemy receiving new strength by the arrival of 
Gen. Clinton; the cannonade from the ships, and the bat- 
teries of Boston, and the field artillery, increasing their fury, 
and the powder of the Americans failing, a retreat was or- 
dered. Fifteen hundred Americans were engaged; 77 were 
killed, among whom was the brave Gen. Warren, a volun- 
teer, who refused any command, though it was offered him 
by Putnam; 278 were wounded and missing. The British 
lost 1054 killed; of whom 19 were commissioned offi- 
cers. A greater number than they lost at the battle of 
Quebec, which gave thera the province of Canada. 

The people of Falmouth, now Portland, violently opposing 
the loading of a mast ship, Capt. Mowat received orders, 
which he executed, to burn the town. Privateers at this 
time were successful* Capt. Manly brought in a vessel, 
loaded with military stores* valued at £ 50,000. This was a 
most providential and seasonable supply; and inspired the 
z 2 
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army with courage. This summer, a detachment was 
sent from Cambridge to Quebec, under the command of 
-Col. Arnold; they ascended the Kennebec, and had a dismal 
march thence into Canada. Many of the men became 
sickly; one third were discouraged and returned; those who 
bravely persevered were compelled to eat their dogs, their 
shoes, and even their cartridge boxes. In 3i days they 
found inhabitants. They joined Gen. Montgomery, and 
with him scaled the walls of Quebec. American valour 
was unsuccessful. The brave Montgomery fell; Arnold 
was wounded; 100 men were killed or wounded, 300 taken 
prisoners. These Gen. Carlton treated with his accustomed 
delicacy and humanity, highly honourable to his character. 

On the night of March 4th, 1776, works were raised on 
the hills of Dorchester; 1200 men were employed, and 200 
teams. So prodigious were their labours, that in the morn- 
ing the whole seemed to the British "like enchantment and 
invisible agency." Gen. Howe was seized with consterna- 
tion, and in confusion and hurry evacuated Boston. 

In 1777, astonishment and terror spread through New- 
England, by the flight of Gen. St. Clair from Ticonderoga. 
The rear of his army was, attacked at Hubbardston, a few 
miles from lake Champiain. The brave Col. Francis, of 
Beverly, fell, with a number of his men. Gen. St Clair 
was at Castleton, within hearing of the musketry, but 
though his officers entreated with tears, that they might re- 
turn to succour their brethren, he forbade them. Gen. 
Stark afterward turned the alarming tide of affairs, by his 
gallant action at Bennington. He routed Col. Baum, and 
killed or wounded a great part of his detachment. This 
kindled new courage through the eastern states. It was 
the first step to the capture of Burgoyne, which procured us 
succour in Europe, and insured the independence of the 
country. This year Vermont declared itself a sovereign state. 
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Five hundred British and Hessian troops burned the 
meeting house in Warren (R. I.) the church in Bristol, and 
a number of houses in each town, in 1778. Newport was 
soon threatened by land and sea, Gen. Sullivan passed to 
the island with 10,000 troops in high spirits, and nothing 
forbade the conquest of the British, who took possession of 
this island in 1776, but a failure of aid from the French 
fleet. This brought on them many execrations in New- 
England. Gen. Pigot,the British commander, had so placed 
himself, that a fleet was necessary to attack them with hope 
of success. 

Gen. Sullivan, therefore, retired to the north end of the 
island, intending to fortify his camp, and wait till it should 
be ascertained whether the French fleet would return. But 
in a few hours he was attacked in his new situation; the ac- 
tion became general; it was a bloody day; 2 or SCO fell on 
each side. The fleet of lord Howe appeared off the coast, 
and Gen. Sullivan determined to leave the island. The day 
of the battle had been windy, so that a retreat would have 
been dangerous, if not impracticable; but the evening was 
calm, and in a few hours the army, with the sick and wound- 
ed, all the artillery and baggage, with a great number of 
sheep and cattle, passed in safety to the main. 

In the summer of 1779, Gov. Try on landed at New-Ha- 
ven, and plundered the town; proceeding by water, he 
burned Fairfield; continuing the work of destruction, he 
burned part of Green's Farms, and the pleasant town of 
Norwalk. 

On the 4th of May, 1780, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences was incorporated by the general court of 
Massachusetts. 

Early in the morning of Sept. 6th, 1781, Gen. Arnold 
landed a detachment of troops on Groton Point, and pro- 
ceeded up to New London with his fleet. He set fire fo 
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the town, and immediately 60 houses and 84 stores were de- 
stroyed, without opposition. But the party at Groton found 
more bloody work. The men in fort Griswold, who had 
hastened there in the morning, from the neighbourhood, de- 
fended themselves to the last extremity. The British finally 
entered the fort, sword in hand, and killed every man they 
found. Col. Ledyard, resigning his sword, the officer who 
received it plunged it into his heart. One man escaped by 
concealing himself in the magazine, another by climbing 
up a chimney in the barrack; 1 or 2 who fell wounded 
among the slain, recovered. Awful was this day to Groton. 
The compact part of the town was in ashes; 70 of her val- 
uable citizens, who in the morning rushed to arms, lay dead 
in the fort; they were conveyed to their families for inter- 
ment. Peace between the belligerent powers, put an end 
to these bloody scenes, in 1783. 

In 1784, New Hampshire established a constitution of 
civil government, as Massachusetts had done in 1780. 
Connecticut and Rhode-Island continued their ancient con- 
stitutions, and experienced no sensible change by the revo- 
lution. 

Owing to their embarrassed circumstances, from the de- 
cay of trade, the loss of public credit, the weight of public 
and private debts, in the fall of 1786, the 3 western counties 
of Massachusetts obstructed the judicial courts; but were 
soon brought to submission, and are now very generally 
among the zealous friends of good government. 

The next year the federal constitution was formed, and in 
1788, adopted by all the states of New-England; and went 
into operation April 30, 1789, when Gen. Washington was 
installed first president of the U. States, at New- York. 
New- England, with the other parts of the union, have lib- 
orally shared the blessings of that event, in the revival of 
co,iimerce, and public credit, the increase of wealth, the 
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promotion of the liberal arts, and all that exalts or adorns 
civil society. Long may these enterprizing states remain 
solid pillars in the federal edifice! and long maintain the 
pure morals, the serious and sound religion, and wise insti- 
tutions of their pious forefathers. 

The emigrants to Vermont, carrying a good portion of the 
virtue and intelligence of their native states into their new set- 
tlements, founded institutions of science, as soon as they were 
able to support them. In 1791, the legislature established 
a college at Burlington, on lake Champlain, pleasantly sit- 
uated on the south side of Onion river. Large sums of money 
were subscribed for erecting buildings, and the establish- 
ment of a fund. Ten trustees were appointed, who have 
since elected a president, and the other officers usual in our 
literary institutions, under whom a course of collegiate stud- 
ies has since been pursued by a number of youth. The state 
has granted about 33,000 acres of new land for the support of 
a college. In 1800, another college was incorporated in Mid- 
dlebury, which is now flourishing under a president and other 
officers. The college edifice is the largest building in the 
state. In 1798, Williams town College was incorporated. 
By a generous legacy from Col. Ephraim Williams, and 
various donations, a fund has been established and the nec- 
essary buildings erected. The number of students is 
about 100, under the care and instruction of a president, 
professor of law, of mathematics, and natural philosophy* 
and S tutors. 

In 1795, Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, in Maine, was 
incorporated. Ten thousand dollars, by the Hon. James 
Bowdoin, Esq. and 5 townships by the legislature, have been 
given for the benefit of this institution, beside other smaller 
donations. It is under the government of two boards, one 
of 13 trustees, one of 45 overseers. Two college edifices 
of brick are erected, with a chapel. This institution is 
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remote from any other college, and bids fair to be useful, 
under a president} a professor of languages, of philosophy, 
chemistry, and four tutors. It has about 60 students, and 
the number is increasing. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Population; Character; AmutcmenU; Learning; Religion* 

New-England is the most populous part of the United 
States. It contained, in 179©, K009 522 souls; in 1800i 
1,233,011; and in 1310, 1,471,973. The great body of 
these are landholders and cultivators of the soil. As they 
possess, in fee simple, the farms which they cultivate, they 
are all attached to their country; the cultivation of the soil 
makes them robust and healthy, and enables them to de- 
fend it. 

New- England may with propriety be called a nursery of 
men, whence are annually transplanted, into other parts of 
the United States, thousands of its natives. Vast number* 
of them, since the war, have emigrated into the northern 
parts of New-York, into Canada, and indeed into every 
state, and town of note in the union; particularly the new 
states northwest of the Ohio river. 

The inhabitants of New-England are almost universally 
of English descent: and it is owing to this circumstance, 
and to the great and general attention that has been paid to 
education, that the English language has been preserved 
among them so free from corruption. 

The New-Englanders are generally tall, stout and well 
built. Their education, laws and situation serve to in- 
spire them with high notions of liberty. Their jealousy Is 
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awakened at the first motion toward an invasion of their 
rights. 

A chief foundation of freedom in the New- England States, 
is a law by which intestate estates descerd to all the chil- 
dren, or other heirs in equal proportions. In consequence 
of these laws, the people of New-England enjoy an equal- 
ity of condition unknown in any other part of the world; 
and it is in this way that the people have preserved that 
happy mediocrity among themselves, which, by inducing 
economy and industry, removes from them temptations to 
luxury, and forms them to habits of sobriety and temperance. 
At the same time their industry and frugality exempt them 
from want, and fiom the necessity of submitting to any en- 
croachments on their liberties. 

In New-England, learning is more generally diffused 
among all ranks of people, than in any other part of the 
United States; a fact arising from the excellent establish- 
ment of schools in every town. 

In these schools, which are generally supported by a 
public tax, and under the direction of a school committee, 
are taught the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic; 
and of late very commonly the higher branches of grammar, 
geography, history, &c. 

A very valuable source of information to the people is 
the newspapers, of which more than 30 WO are printed 
every week in New-England, and circulated in every town,* 

A person of mature age, who cannot both read and write, 
is rarely to be found. By means of this general establish- 
ment of schools, the extensive circulation of newspapers, 

• Id 1798, there were ISO different new^apers printed in the Uni- 
ted Stale 9, many of them daily papers, and more printed twice a 
week. In 1788, it was estimated, that no less than 4,000,000 of news- 
papers were circulated through the country every year. They hare 
probably wore than trebled since. 
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and the consequent diffusion of learning, every township 
throughout the country is furnished with men capable of 
conducting the affairs of their town with judgment and dis- 
cretion: these men are the channels of political information 
to the lower class of people, if such a class may be said to 
exist in New-England, where every man thinks himself at 
least as good as his neighbour. 

The people from' their childhood, form habits of canvass- 
ing public affairs, and commence politicians. This natu- 
rally leads them to be very inquisitive. It is with knowledge 
as with riches, the more a man has, the more he desires to 
obtain. This desire after knowledge, in a greater or less 
degree, prevails throughout all classes of people in New- 
England; and, from their various modes of expressing it, 
some of which are blunt and familiar, bordering on imper- 
tinence, strangers have been induced to mention impertinent 
inguieitiveness, as a distingushing characteristic of New* 
England people. But this inquisitiveness is rarely trou- 
blesome, and generally pleasing. The common people in 
New-England arc excelled by no common people in the 
world, in civility to strangers. 

Before the late war, which introduced into New- England 
a flood of corruptions and errors, together with many im- 
provements, there was a general uniformity in the faith of 
the churches; the sabbath was observed with great strict- 
ness; no unnecessary travelling, no secular business, no 
visiting, no diversions, were permitted On that sacred day. . 
The people considered it as consecrated to divine worship, 
and were generally punctual and serious in their attendance 
upon it. Their laws were strict in guarding the sabbath 
against every innovation. The supposed severity with 
which these laws were composed and executed, together 
with some other traits in their religious character, have ac- 
quired for the Ncw-Englanders the name of a superstitious, 
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bigotted people. Bat all persons are called superstitious 
by those less conscientious, and less disposed to regard re- 
ligion with reverence, than themselves. Since the war, a 
catholic, tolerant, spirit, occasioned by a more enlarged in- 
tercourse with mankind, has become general; and as man- 
kind are wont to vibrate from one extreme to the other, 
New-England is now experiencing all the effects of a variety 
of discordant opinions concerning the faith of the gospel, 
of its ordinances, and discipline. 

There is one distinguishing characteristic in the religious 
character of this people, which me must not omit to men- 
tion; and that is, the custom of annually celebrating fasts 
and thanksgivings. In the spring, the governors of the 
several New-England states issue their proclamations, ap- 
pointing a day to be religiously observed in fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer, throughout their respective states; in 
which the predominating vices, that particularly call for 
humiliation, are enumerated. In autumn, after harvest, 
that gladsome era in the husbandman's life, the governors 
again issue their proclamations, appointing a day .of public 
thanksgiving, enumerating the public blessings received in 
th# course of the foregoing year. 

This pious custom originated with their venerable ances- 
tors, the first settlers of New-England; and has been handed 
down as sacred, through the successive generations of their 
posterity. A custom so rational, and so happily calculated 
to cherish, in the minds of the people, a sense of their de- 
pendence qn the Great Benefactor of the world, for all their 
blessings, it is hoped will ever be sacredly preserved. Other 
states in the union are adopting this wise practice. 

The people of New-England generally obtain their es- 
tates by hard and persevering labour: of course they 
know their value, and are frugal. Yet in no country do the 
indigent and unfortunate fare better. Their laws oblige 
every town to provide a competent maintenance for their 
a a 
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poor, and the necessitous stranger is protected and relieved 
by their humane institutions. It may in truth be said, that 
in no part of the world are the people happier, better fur- 
nished with the necessaries and conveniences of life, or 
more independent, than the farmers in New* England.. As 
the great body of the people are hardy, independent, free- 
holders, their manners are, as they ought to be, congenial 
to their employment, plain, simple, and manly. Strangers 
are received and entertained among them with a great deal 
of artless sincerity, and friendly, plain, hospitality* Their 
children, those imitative creatures, to whose education par- 
ticular attention is paid, early imbibe the manners and hab- 
its of those around them; and the stranger, with pleasure, 
notices the honest and decent respect that is paid him by 
them as he passes through the country. 

As the people, by representation, make their own laws, 
and appoint their own officers, they cannot be oppressed; 
and, living under governments, which have few lucrative 
places, they have few moiives to bribery,corrupt canvassings, 
or intrigue. Real abilities, and a moral character unblem- 
ished, have hitherto been the qualifications requisite, in the 
view of most people, for officers of public trust. Th# ex- 
pression of a wish to be promoted, was, and is still, in some 
parts of New-England, the direct way to be disappointed. 

The inhabitants are generally fond of the arts and sci- 
ences, and have cultivated them with great success. Their- 
colleges have flourished. The illustrious characters they 
have produced, who have distinguished themselves in poli- 
tics, law, divinity, the mathematics, and philosophy, natural 
and civil history, and in the fine arts, particularly in poetry 
and painting, evince the truth of these observations. 

Many of the women in New-England are handsome. 
They generally have fair, fresh, and healthful countenances, 
mingled with much female softness and delicacy. Those 
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who have had the advantages of a good education, and they 
are numerous, are genteel, easy, and agreeable in their 
manners, are sprightly and sensible in conversation. 
They are early taught to manage domestic concerns with 
neatness and economy. Ladies of the first distinction and 
fortune, make it a part of their daily business to superintend 
the affairs of the family. Employment at the needle, in 
cookery, and at the spinning-wheel, with them is honourable. 
Idleness, even in those of independent fortunes, is univer- 
sally disreputable. The women in country towns, manu- 
facture the greater part of the clothing of their families. 
The linen and* woollen cloths are strong and decent. Their 
butter and cheese is not inferior to any in the world. 

Gaming is practised by none but those who cannot, or 
rather will not, find a reputable employment The gamester, 
the horse-jockey, and the knave, are equally despised, and 
their company is avoided by all who would sustain fair and 
irreproachable characters. 

The athletic and healthy diversions of cricket, football, 
quoits, wrestling, jumping, hopping, foot races, and prison 
bass, are universally practised in the country, and some of 
them in the most populous places, and by people of almos: 
all ranks* 

The people of New-England are Protestant christian*, 
excepting a few Jews, who have a synagogue in Newport, 
and a few Roman Catholics, principally in Boston. The 
Protestants arc divided into Congrcgationalists, which is the 
prevailing denomination, Episcopalians, Baptists, Friends 
or Quakers, Methodists, and Universalists, As in other 
parts of the United Stater, so in the part we are describing, 
there are numbers, who have their religion yet to choose. 
They have liberty of conscience, but no religion. 

The clergy of New-England are a numerous body of 
men, and, in general, are respectable for their piety, morals, 
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and learning. The cause of general literature is much in- 
debted to their labours. Probably nineteen twentieths of 
the publications in New- England, from its first settlement, 
have been from the pens of the clergy. 

The number and pious exertions of missionary societies, 
some of them patronized by the go* ernment, do honour 
to the religious character of New -England. At the ex- 
pense, and under the direction of these societies, a large 
number of missionaries are annually sent among the In- 
dians and frontier settlers, who are destitute of religious in* 
struction, and some to foreign countries. The business of 
our domestic mission, particularly, is to instruct from 
house to house, the inhabitants of waste places, to preach 
publicly, to administer ordinances, and distribute bibles and 
various other religious books* The good effects which 
have followed these exertions, in preserving and cherish- 
ing the early religious habits of the people, and guarding 
them against the poison of infidelity and vice, are great be- 
yond calculation. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Discovery by the Dutch; Patent; Submission to the En- 
glish; Government resumed by the Dutch) who erect a 
fort on Connecticut river; Their extravagant claims; 
Surrender of the country to the English; Its seizure by 
the Dutchy who soon surrendered it permanently to the 
English; Indians. 

As early as 160f, and 1608, Henry Hudson, an English- 
man, an experienced, intrepid, and enterprising seaman* 
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under a commission from king James, in the employ of 
certain merchants) made several voyages for the discovery 
of a northwest passage to the East-Indies. In 1609, in 
consequence of some misunderstanding between him and 
his employers, he engaged in the Dutch service. Their 
East-India company fitted out a ship for discovery, of which 
they gave Hudson the command. He sailed from Amster- 
dam, March 1609, and during his voyage he ranged the 
American eoast, touching at different parts, from lat. 7 1° 46, 
to lat. 39° 5 } N.; and, in September, of the same year, en- 
tered the fine river, which bears his name. He penetrated 
this river, according to his own account, 53 leagues; which 
must lie as far as where the city of Albany now stands. 
This discovery gave the Dutch at once an entrance into the 
heart of the American continent, where the best furs could 
be procured, without interruption from the French or Eng- 
lish, both which nations claimed this territory. 

Within four years after this discovery, a company of mer- 
chants, who had procured from the States General a pateut 
for an exclusive trade to Hudson's river; built a fort and 
trading house, where Albany now stands. 
/% In 1614, Capt. Argal, under sir Thomas Dale, .governor 
of Virginia, visited the Dutch, on Hudson's river, \vho, 
being unable to resist him, prudently submitted for the 
present to the king of England, and, under him, to the gov- 
ernor of Virginia. Determined upon the settlement of a 
colony, the States General, in i 62 1, granted the country to 
the West*India company; and in the year 1664, Woutcr 
Van Twiller arrived at fort Amsterdam, now New- York, 
and took upon himself the government. 

In 1615, a fort was built on tlie southwest point of Man- 
hattan's, now York, island; hut the first settlers planted 
themselves about 2 miles from this fort, and built a church 
there, the ruins of which, not many years since, were visible, 
Aa2 
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near the two mile stone, on the public road. In this sitoar* 
tion, finding themselves insecure, during the wars between 
the English and Dutch, they left this place, and planted 
their habitations under the guns of the fort, which laid the 
foundation of the present city of New- York. 

In 1621, the Dutch made a grant of this country to the 
West-India company. In 1623, a, company of Dutch tra- 
ders came to Connecticut river, to the place where Hart- 
ford is now built, and ejected a small fort, in which they 
planted 2 cannon, and built a trading house, which they 
callod the Hirst of Good Hope. In 1635, the English, 
from Massachusetts, planted a colony near fort Good Hope, 
at Hartford, Weathersfield, and Windsor; and 4 years after, 
seized the Dutch garrison, and drove them from the banks 
of the river, having first, in 1632, settled New-Haven. 

In consequence of their discoveries and settlements, the 
Dutch claimed all the country, extending from Cape Cod 
to Cape Henlopen, along the seacoast, and as far back into 
the country as any of the rivers, within those limits, extend, 
and named it New Netherlands. But these extravagant 
and unfounded claims were never allowed to the Dutch. 
This nation, and after them the province of New-York, for 
a hrg time, claimed as far east as the western banks of Con- 
necticut river, and this claim was the ground of much alter- 
cation, till 1664, when the partition line between New-York, 
and Connecticut was run from the mouth of Memoroncock 
river (a little west of Byram river) N. N. W. and was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Douglass* "the ancient easterly limits of 
New-York, until November £3, 1683, when the line was 
run nearly the same as it is now settled." 

In 1664, Aug. 27, Goy. Stuyvesant surrendered the col- 
ony to Col. Nicoih, who had arrived in the bay a few days 

* Summary, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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before, with 3 or 4 ships, and about 300 soldiers, having a 
commission from king Charles II. to reduce the place, 
which was then called New- Amsterdam, afterwards New- 
York. Very few of the inhabitants removed out of the 
country; and their respectable descendants are still numerous 
in many parts of this state, and of New-Jersey. A league 
of friendship was at this time entered into with the Five In- 
dian nations, which has never since been broken. 

In 1667, at the peace of Breda, New- York was confirmed 
to the English, who in exchange ceded Surrinam Xo the 
Dutch. 

The English kept peaceable possession of the country, 
until the year 1673, when the Dutch, with whom the En* 
glish were then at war, sent a small squadron, which arrived 
at Staten island on the 30th of July. John Manning, a cap- 
tain of an independent company, who had at that time the 
command of the fort, sent a messenger down to the commo- 
dore, and like Benedict Arnold in later times, turned traitor 
to his country, and made his terms with him. On 
the same day, the ships came up, moored under the fort, 
landed their men, and entered the garrison, without 
giving or receiving a shot. All the magistrates and consta- 
bles from East Jersey, Long Island, Jisopus, and Albany, 
were summoned to New-York; and the major part of them 
swore allegiance to the States General, and the prince of 
Orange. The conquerors, however, did not long enjoy the 
fruits of their success; for on the 19th of February, the year 
following, a treaty of peace between England and Holland, 
was signed at Westminster; by the sixth article of which, 
this province was restored to the English, in whose hands 
it remained until the late revolution, when it became one 
of the United States. t 

The confederated tribes of Indians* before the incorpora- 
tion of the Tuscaroras, a people driven by the Carolinians 
from the frontiers of Virginia, consisted of Five Nations, 
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viz. the Mohawks, Oneida s, Senecaa, Onondagas, and Cay- 
ugas. The Tuscaroras made the sixth, and ever sin«e their 
arrival, they have been called "the Six Nation*" The alli- 
aote and trade of these six nations, inhabiting the territory 
west of Albany, to the distance of more than 200 miles, 
though much courted by the French of Canada, with few 
interruptions, have been enjoyed by the English. 

In 1684, the French attempted the destruction of these 
Indians, because they interrupted their trade with the more 
distant tribes, called the Far Nation*. The Seneca Indians 
interrupted this trade, because the French supplied the Mi- 
amies, with whom they were at war, with arms and ammu- 
nition. 

To effect the destruction of the Indians, great prepara- 
tions were made by the French. But famine and sickness 
prevailing among them, the expedition proved fruitless. 
Four years after this, i S00 Indians attacked Montreal, burnt 
many houses, and put to death 1000 of the inhabitants. 

Each of these Six Nations was divided ipto 3 families, or 
clans, of different ranks, bearing for their arms, the tortotec, 
the bear, and the wolf; by which names they were distin- 
guished. Their instruments of conveyance, Sec. were sub- 
scribed by representations of these animals. They had high 
notions of military glory, and were among the most formi- 
dable body of Indians in all the country around them. Many 
of the neighbouring tribes were their tributaries. They 
were contented, without riches, merely with a freedom from 
want. An Indian once asked what the white people meant 
by tovetousne**. The reply was, "a desire of mere than 
a man had need of." The Indian replied, "Ah, that is 
strange." 

After their acquaintance with Europeans, their war im- 
plements were a musket, long koife, and a fiatchet; hence 
a declaration of war, on their part, was called, "taking up 
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the hatchet;" and burying it, denoted a determination to 
be at peace. When the Indians were inclined to make 
peace, a messenger was despatched to their enemies with 
a pipe ornamented with the plumage of birds, who made 
his proposals; which* if accepted) the preliminaries of 
peace, were ratified by smokipg this pipe; and this was a 
signal for a cessation of hostilities. This pipe the Preach 
call a calumet ; hence the phrase, c « smoking the calumet 
of peace." It is used generally, as far as we know,' among 
all the Indian tribes on this continent.* 

The language of the Six Nations* except the Tuscaro- 
ras, is radically the same.t It is masculine and sonorous. 
Their chiefs study the art of speaking, and in all their 
speeches strictly observe method. Their speeches are 
highly figurative, short, and impressive. In conversation 
they are sprightly, but solemn in the transaction ot their 
. public affairs. Their speakers deliver themselves with 
surprising force and propriety of gesture Their manly 
and fierce countenances, erect attitude, elevated tone of 
y#ice, and distinct and deliberate enunciation, the flowing 
blanket, the naked arm, and easy and graceful gesture, 
their auditors seated in the open air, in a semicircle before 
them* all together forcibly remind the spectator of the or- 
ators of Greece and Rome, in their best days. These once 
formidable tribes are much reduced in numbers, and char- 
acters and are but the feeble remnant of what they once 
were. Their numbers in 1818, inhabiting within the lim- 
its of this state, were 4.8TI, whose several reservations 
together amounted to 275 323 acres. These reservations 
are among the best lands in the state- 

9 Smith's Hist. New-York. f R ev * Mr. Spencer, a missionary 

among them. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Governor Dongan recalled; Jacob Leister traitorously at* 
sumes the government; The French instigate the Indians 
to make war on the colonies; Dreadful massacre of the in- 
habitants of Schenectady; Leister and his son condemned 
to die y as guilty of treason; Commencement of dissentions 
between Episcopalians and Presbyterians; Indians cede a 
large tract of land to the English; Abortive plans for at- 
tacking Canada; Five sachems visit England, and are 
introduced to Queen Anne; 3000 Palatinesfrom Germany y 
brought over by Gov. Hunter; Troubles with the mer* 
chants respecting the Indian trade; Project for a set- 
tlement of Highlanders, fails; Cession of lands to JVH»* 
York, by Massachusetts* 

In 1689, Col. Dongan, the governor, being called 
home by king James, and a general disaffection to govern- 
ment prevailing at New- York, one Jacob Leister took pos- 
session of the garrison for king William and queen Mary, 
and assumed the supreme power over the province. His 
reduction of Albany, held by others for William, and the 
confiscation of ,the estates of his opponents, were impoli- 
tic measures, which sowed the seeds of mutual animosity) 
the ill effects of which were felt for a long time after, in 
the embarrassments of the public affairs. 

The French, in 1 689, in order to detach the Six Nations 
from the British interest, sent out several parties against 
the English colonies; one of which, consisting of about 
200 French, and some of the Cagnawaghga Indians, com- 
manded by D'Ailldebout, de Mantel, and le Moyne, was 
intended for New- York. But by the advice of the Indians, 
they determined first to attack Schenectady. 
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For this place they accordingly directed their course, 
*nd after 20 days' march, in the depth of winter, through 
the snow, carrying their provisions on their backs, they 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Schenectady, on the 8th 
of February, 1690. Such was the extreme distress to 
which they were reduced, that they had thoughts of sur- 
rendering themselves prisoners of war. But their scouts, 
who were a day or two in the village, entirely unsuspect- 
ed, returned with such encouraging accounts of the abso- 
lute security of the people, that the enemy determined on 
the attack. They entered the town on Saturday night, 
about 1 I o'clock, at the gates, which were found open; 
and, that every house might be invested at the same time, 
they divided into small parties ot 6 or 7 men. The in- 
habitants were in a profound sleepi and unalarmed, until 
their doors were broken open. Never were people in a 
more wretched consternation. Before they had time to 
rise from their beds, the enemy entered their houses, and 
began the perpetration of the most inhuman barbarities. 
No tongue can express the cruelties that were committed. 
The whole village was instantly in a blaze. Women with 
child ripped open, and their infants cast into the flames, 
or dashed against the posts of the door. Sixty persons 
perished in the massacre, and 27 were carried into captiv- 
ity. The rest fled naked towards Albany, through a deep 
snow, which fell that very night in a terrible storm; and 25 
of the fugitives lest their limbs in the flight, through the 
severity of the frost. The news of this dreadful tragedy 
reached Albany, about break of day, and universal dread 
and dismay seized the inhabitants of that city, the enemy 
being reported to be 1400 strong. A party of horse was 
immediately despatched to Schenectady, and a few Mow- 
hawks, then in town, fearful of being intercepted, were 
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with difficulty sent to carry intelligence to their own cas- 
ties, and to put them on their guard. Owing to the great 
depth of the snow, and the extreme difficulty of travelling, 
the Mohawks, though near, remained unacquainted with 
this bloody scene for two days after it happened. The en- 
emy pillaged the town of Schenectady until noon the next 
day; and then went off with their plunder, and with about 
40 of the best horses. The rest, with all the cattle they 
could find, were left slaughtered in the streets. 

Upon the arrival of a governor at New- York, commis- 
sioned by the king, Leister refused to surrender the gar- 
rison, for the seizure of which* he and his son were tried 
and condemned to die, as guilty of high treason. 

The whole povince of New- York was originally settled 
by non-episcopalians* chiefly by Presbyterians* except a 
few episcopal families in the city of New- York. In 1693, 
Col- Fletcher, then governor of the province, projected 
the soheme of a general tax for building churches, and 
supporting episcopal ministers* and by artifice effected 
his design in part. This overture laid the foundation for 
a controversy between the Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
lians^ which, until the revolution, was maintained on both 
sides with great warmth and animosity, and which has 
never since been .suffered uninterruptedly to sleep. Sev- 
eral of the governors, particularly lord Cornbury, showed 
great partiality to the Episcopalians, and oppressed and 
persecuted the Presbyterians- 

In 1701, (July 19,) the confederated tribes of Indians, 
at Albany, surrendered to the English their beaver hunt- 
ing country* lying between lakes Ontario and Erie, to be 
by them defended for the said confederated Indians, their 
heirs and successors forever. This transaction was con* 
firmed, Sept% 14, 1726, when the Senecas, Cay ugas, and 
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Onondagas, surrendered to the English, for the same use, 
their habitations, from Cayahoga to Oswego, and 60 miles 
inland. 

In 1709, a vigorous expedition was meditated against 
Canada; in making preparations for which, this province 
expended above £20,000; but the expected assistance from 
Britain failing, it was never prosecuted. Soon after Col. 
Schuyler, who had been very influential with the Indians, 
visited England with five sachems, who were introduced 
into the presence of queen Anne. The object of this visit 
was to stimulate the ministiy to the reduction of Canada. 
Afterward, in 171 1, a considerable fleet was sent over for 
that purpose; but 8 transports being cast away on the coast; 
the rest of the fleet and troops returned without making any 
attempt to reduce Canada. 

In 1710, Gov. Hunter brought over with him about 3000 
Palatines, who, the year before, had fled to England from 
the rage of persecution in Germany. Many of these peo- 
ple settled in the city of New-York; others settled on a tract 
of several thousand acres, in the manor of Livingston, and 
some went to Pennsylvania, and were instrumental in in. 
ducing thousands of their countrymen afterwards to migrate 
and settle in that province. 

The prohibition of the sale of Indian goods in France, in 
1 720, excited the clamour of the merchants at New- York, 
whose interest was affected by it. The measure was un- 
doubtedly a futile one; and the reasons for it were these: 
the French, by this trade, were supplied with articles which 
were wanted by the Indians. This prevented the Indians 
from coming to Albany, and drew them to Montreal; and 
they, being employed by the French as carriers, became 
attached to them from interest. About the same time, a 
trading house was erected by the English at Oswego, on 
lake Ontario; and another by the French at Niagara. 
Bb 
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In 1729, tbe -act prohibiting the trade between Albany 
and Montreal, was imprudently repealed by the king. 
This naturally tended to undermine the trade at Oswego, 
and to advance the French commerce of Niagara; and at 
4he same time to alienate the affections of the Indians from 
the English. Not long after this, the French were suffered 
to erect a fort on lake Champlain. To prevent the ill 
consequences of this, a scheme was projected to settle the 
lands near lake George, with loyal Protestant Highlanders, 
from Scotland. Accordingly, a tract of 30,0C0 acres was 
promised to Capt. Campbell, who, at his own expense, 
transported 83 Protestant families to New -York, But 
through the sordid views of some persons in power, who 
aimed at a share in the intended grant, the settlement was 
never made. 

In 1787, the legislature of this state, ceded to the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, all the lands, within their ju- 
risdiction, west of a meridian to be drawn from a point in 
the north boundary line of Pennsylvania, 82 miles west 
from Delaware; (excepting one mile along the east side of 
Niagara river) and also 10 townships between the Chenango 
and Oswego rivers, reserving the jurisdiction to the state 
of New- York. This cession was made to satisfy a claim of 
Massachusetts, founded upon their original charter.* 

• The authors are not in possession of the necessary materials for 
bringing the history of this respectable and increasing state down to 
the present time. It is their intention to do it hereafter. 
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ftlSTORY OF NEW-JERSEY. 

l !L CHAP. XXIX. 



The DUtch settled E. Jersey, and the Swedes and Finns 
W. Jersey; grant of this territory by Charles II. to the 
duke of York, and by him to others; Lands purchased of 
the Indians; The Dutch and Swedes inhabit the country 
\togethef; Indian murders, causes and effects of them; 
character and customs of the Indians; The Dutch con* 
i ': , qucred the country, but soon relinquished it; new Patent 

* division into East and West Jersey; sold to Ecnwick, who 
ntakes the first English settlement in Jersey, New 

^partition of the country; JVew grant of West Jersey, 
and sale of East Jersey; Difficulties in managing the 
government; Surrendered to the crown 1702; Remained 
a royal government, till it became in 1776, an independ- 
ent state. The patriotism and sufferings of its inhabitants 
during the war; College and Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. 

The first settlers of New- Jersey were a number of Dutch 
emigrants, who came over between the years 1614, and 
1620, and settled in the county of Bergen, on the west side 
of Hudson's river, opposite New-York. Next after these, 
in 1 627, came over a colony of Swedes and Finns, and set- 
tled on the river Delaware, below Philadelphia. They af- 
terwards purchased of the Indians, the land on both sides 0* 
New Swedeland stream, (now called Delaware river) 
from cape Henlopen to the falls at Trenton; and by pres- 
ents to the Indian chiefs, obtained peaceable possession of 
H. The settlers of New- Jersey appear to have been scru- 
pulous on the subject of purchasing their lands of the Jn- 
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dians, which is the more creditable to them as there were but 
few Indians within their territories. Tht Dutch and Swedes 
though not in harmony with each other, kept possession, 
each of their respective territories many years. *#■•' 

In 1668, the Mantas Indians murdered 7 pertfllBPN>n 
hearing this news, the Indians in the vicinity desifrferf that 
there should be an absolute prohibition upon the whole 
river, of selling strong liquor to the Indians generally; the 
late murders having been probably the consequence of a 
drunken frolic; this is the more likely, as the whole body 
of the Indians in the first settled part of the lands on Dela- 
ware, afterwards, through a long course of years manifested 
an open, hospitable disposition toward the English, and 
generally manifested no hostile designs. 

The year following, Gov. Carteret made a purchase of the 
lands of the Indians, for < ( funds inconsiderable,'* for the se- 
curity of the settlements. For though the Indians in their 
vicinity were not numerous, they were "strong in their al- 
liances, and besides of themselves could easily annoy the 
frontier settlers; and there having been before several consid- 
erable skirmishes between the Dutch and them, in which 
some blood had been spilt, their friendship, on this consider- 
ation, it was thought, stood but ticklish: upon the whole, the 
governor so ordered it that the comers were either to pur- 
chase of the Indians themselves, or if the lands were before 
purchased, they were to pay their proportions. The event 
answered his expectation; for as the Indians parted with 
the lands to their own satisfaction, they became, of a jealous, 
shy people^ serviceable, good neighbours; and though the 
circulation of reports of their coming to kill the white peo- 
ple) sometimes disturbed their repose, no instance occurs of 
their hurting them in those early settlements.'** 

* Smith's Hist. New-Jersejr. 
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New-Jersey was originally inhabited by many small 
Indian tribes, distinguished by the names of the creeks on 
which they resided. Among them were the Assunpink, 
i.e. Sloney Creek Indians; the Rankokas, the Mingos,* the 
Andastakas, the Neshamines, and the Mamas, or Froggy 
who lived about Burlington. These and other tribes were 
distinguished from the back Indians, who bore the general 
name of Delawares, and who were more warlike. On the 
banks of the Delaware, below the, falls, are monuments of 
forts erected against their incursions. Mr. Smith, in his 
history of New -Jersey, gives the following account of the 
tribes within this province. We quote this account more 
fully, because, from it, the reader may form some pretty 
correct ideas of the Indians generally throughout our coun- 
try» 

"When they buried their dead, it was customary to put 
family utensils, bows and arrows, and sometimes money, 
(wampum) into the grave with them, as tokens of their af- 
fection. When a person of note died far from the place of 
his own residence, they would carry his bones to be buried 
there; they washed and perfumed the dead, painted the face, 
and followed singly; left the dead in a sitting posture, and v 
covered the grave pyramidically. They were very careful 
in preserving and repairing the graves of their dead, and 
pensively visited them; did not love to be asked their judg- 
ment twice about the same thing. They generally de- 
lighted in mirth; were very studious in observing the vir- 
tues of roots and herbs, by which they usually cured them- 
selves of many bodily distempers, both by outward and in- 
ward applications. They besides frequently used sweating, 

• A sachem of this tribe was observed to look intently at the great 
eoraet which appeared Oct 1680. When asked what he thought of 
it; he answered gravely, "It signifies that we Indian* shall melt away, 
and this country be inhabited by another people." 
Bb2 
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and the cold b»th. They had ao aversion to beards, ancf 
would not suffer them to grow; but plucked the hair out 
by the roots. The hair of their heads was black, and gen- 
erally shone with bear's fat, particularly that of the women, 
who tied it up behind in a large knot; sometimes in a bag. 

"They were very loving to one another; if several of them 
came to a christian's house, and the master of it gave one 
of them victuals, and none to the rest, he would divide it 
into equal shares amongst his companions; if the christians 
visited them, they would give them the first cut of their 
victuals; they would not eat the hollow of the thigh of any 
thing they killed. 

"Their chief employment was hunting, fishing, and fowl- 
ing; making canoes, bowls, and other wooden and earthen 
ware; in all which they were, considering their means, in- 
genious; In their earthen bowls they boiled their water. 
Their women's business chiefly consisted in planting Indian 
corn, parching or roasting ir, pounding it to meal in mor* 
tars, or breaking it between stones, making bread, and 
dressing victuals; in which they were sometimes observed 
to be very neat and cleanly, and sometimes otherwise. 
They also made mats, ropes, hats and baskets, (some very 
curious) of wild hemp and roots, or splits of trees; their 
young women were originally very modest and shame-faced, 
and at marriageable ages distinguished themselves whh a 
kind of worked mats, of red or blue bays, interspersed with 
small rows of white and black wampum, or half rows of each 
in one, fastened to it, and then put round the head, down to 
near the middle of the forehead. Both young and old women 
would be highly offended at indecent expressions, unless 
corrupted with drink. 

"The Indians would not allow of mentioning the name of 
a friend after death. They sometimes streaked their faces 
with black, when in mourning; but when their affairs went 
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well, they painted red. They were great observers of the 
weather by the moon; delighted in fine clothes; were punc- 
tual in their bargains, and observed this so much in others, 
that it was very difficult for a person who had once failed 
herein, to get any dealings with them afterwards. In their 
councils they seldom or never interrupted or contradicted 
one another, till two of them had made an end of their dis- 
course; for if ever so many were in company, only two 
must speak to each other, and the rest be silent till their 
turn. Their language was high, lofty, and sententious. 
Their way of counting was by tens, that is to say, two tens, 
three tens, four tens, Sec when the number got out of their 
reach, they pointed to the stars, or the hair of their heads. 

"They lived chiefly on maize, or Indian corn roasted in 
the ashes, sometimes beaten and boiled with water, called 
hominy; they also made an agreeable cake of their pounded 
corn; and raised beans and pease; but the woods and rivers 
afforded them the chief of their provisions. They pointed 
their arrows with a sharpened flinty stone, and of a larger 
sort, with withs for handles, cut their wood; both of these 
sharpened stones are often found in the fields. Their times 
of eating were commonly morning and evening; their seats 
and tables the ground. They were naturally reserved, apt 
to resent, to conceal their resentments, and retain them long; 
they were liberal and generous, kind and affable to the En- 
glish, They- were observed to be uneasy and impatient in 
sickness for a present remedy, to which they commonly 
drank a decoction of roots in spring water, forbearing flesh, 
which if they then eat at all, it was of the female. They 
took remarkable care of one another in sickness, while 
hopes of life remained; but when that was gone, some of 
them were apt to neglect the patient. 

"Their government was monarchical and successive, 
and mostly of the mother's side, t« prevent a spurious 
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issue.* They commonly washed their children in cold 
water as soon as born; and to make their limbs straight, 
tied them to a board, and hung it to their backs when they 
travelled; they usually walked at 9 months old. Their 
young men married at 16 or 17 years of age, if by that time 
they had given sufficient proof of their manhood, by a large 
return of skins. The girls married about 13 or 14, but 
stayed at home with their mothers to hoe the ground, and 
to bear burdens, Sec. for some years after marriage. The 
women, in travelling, generally carried the luggage. The 
marriage ceremony was sometimes thus; the relations and 
friends being present, the bridegroom delivered a bone to 
the bride, she an ear of Jndian corn to him, meaning that he 
was to provide meat, she bread. It was not unusual, not- 
withstanding, to change their mates upon disagreement^ 
the children went with the party that loved them best, the 
expense being of no moment to either; in case of differ- 
ence on this head, tie man was allowed the first choice, 
if the children were divided, or there was but one. 
. «* Very little can be said as to their religion; much pains 
were taken by the early christian settlers, and frequently 
since, to inform their judgments respecting the use and 
benefit of the christian revelation, and to fix restraints; but 
generally with unpromising success, though instances have 
now and then happened to the. contrary. They are thought 
to have believed in a God and immortality, and seemed to 
aim at public worship; when they did this, they sometimes 
sat in several circles one within another; the action con- 
sisted of singing, jumping, shouting and dancing; but 
mostly performed rather as something handed down from 
their ancestors, than from any knowledge or inquiry into 

• That if, the children of him now king, will not succeed, hot hit 
brother by the mother, or children of his sister, whose sons (and after 
them the male children of her daughters) were to reiga; for no 
woman inherited* 
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the serious parts of its origin. They said the great king 
that made them, dwelt in a glorious country to the south- 
ward, and that the spirits of the best should go there and 
live again. Their most solemn worship was the sacrifice 
of the first fruits, in which they burnt the first and fattest 
nuck, and feasted together upon what else they had col* 
lee ted; but in this sacrifice broke no bones of any creature 
they ate; when done, they gathered and buried them, very 
carefully; these have since been frequently plowed up, 
They distinguished between a good and evil man-etta, or 
spirit; worshipped the first for the good they hoped: and 
some of them are said to have been slavishly dark in pray- 
ing to the last for deprecation of evils they feared; but if 
this be generally true, some of the tribes much concealed it 
from our settlers. 

*They did justice upon one another for crimes among 
themselves, in a way of their own; even murder might be 
atoned for by feasts, and presents of wampum; the price of 
a woman killed was double, and the reason, because the 
bred children, which men could not do. If sober they rarely 
quarrelled among themselves. They lived to 60, 70, 80 
years, and more, before mm was introduced, but rarely 
since. Some tribes were cotnraendabjy careful of their 
aged and decreptd, endeavouring to make the remains of 
life as comfortable m they could, except in desperate de- 
cays, then they were apt to neglect them. 

"Strict observers of property, yet to the last degree, 
thoughtless and inactive in acquiring or keeping it. None 
could excel them in liberality of the little they had, for 
nothing was thought too good for a friend; a knife, gun, or 
any such thing given to one, frequently passed through 
many hands. Their houses or wigwams were sometimes 
together in towns, but mostly moveable, and occasionally 
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fixed near a spring, or other water, according to the con- 
veniences for hunting, fishing, basket-making, or other bu- 
siness of that sort, and built with poles laid on forked sticks in 
the ground, with bark, flags or bushes on the top and sides, 
with an opening to the south, their fire in the 'middle. At 
night they slept on the ground with their feet towards it. 
Their clothing was a coarse blanket or skin thrown over the 
shoulder, which covered to ' the knee, and a piece of the 
same tied round their legs, with part of a deer skin sewed 
round their feet for shoes. As they had learned to live upon 
little, they seldom expected or wanted to lay up much. 
They were also moderate in asking a price for any thing 
they had for sale. When a company travelled together, 
they generally followed each other in silence, scarcely ever 
two were seen by the .side of one another. In roads, the 
man went before with his bow and arrow, the woman after, 
not uncommonly with a child at her back, and other burdens 
besides: but when these were too heavy, the man assisted* 
To know their walks again, in unfrequented woods, they 
heaped stones or marked trees. 

"In person they were upright, and straight in their limbs, 
beyond the usual proportion in most nations. Their bodies 
were strong, but of a strength rather fitted to endure hard- 
ships, than to sustain much bodily labour, very seldom 
crooked or deformed: their features regular: their counte- 
nances sometimes fierce, in common rather resembling a 
Jew than Christian: the colour of their skin a tawney reddish 
brown. The whole fashion oi their lives of a piece; hardy, 
poor and squalid. When they began to drink, they com- 
monly continued it as long as the means of procuring it 
lasted. While intoxicated, they often lay exposed to all 
the inclemencies of weather, which introduced a tram of 
new disorders among them. They were grave, even to sad- 
ness, upon any common, and more so upon serious, occa- 
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siohs; observant of those in company, and respectful to the 
old; of a temper cool and deliberate; never in haste to speak, 
b^t waited for a certainty, that the person who spoke before 
them had finished all he had to say. They seemed to hold 
European vivacity in contempt, because they found such as 
came among them, apt to interrupt each other, and fre- 
quently speak all together. 

"Their behaviour in public councils, was strictly decent 
and instructive, every one in his turn was heard, according 
to rank of years or wisdom, or services to his country. Not 
a word, a whisper, or-a murmur, while any one spoke; no in? 
terruption to commend or condemn; the younger sort were 
totally silent. They got fire by rubbing wood of particular 
sorts, (as the ancients did out of the ivy and bays) by turning 
the end of a hard piece upon the side ot one that was soft 
and dry. To forward the heat they put dry rotten wood 
and leaves; with the help of fire and their stone axes, they 
would fall large trees, and afterwards scoop them into bowls, 
&c. From their infancy they were formed with care to en- 
dure hardships, to bear derision, and even blows patiently; 
at least with a composed countenance. Trough they were 
not easily provoked, and hard to be appeased. 

"Liberty in its fullest extent, was their ruling passion; to 
this every other consideration was subservient. Their chil- 
dren were trained up so as to cherish this disposition to the 
utmost; thty were indulged to a great degree, seldom chas- 
tised with 'blows, and rarely chided; their faults were left, 
for their reason and habits of the family to correct; they 
said these could not be great before their reason commenced; 
and they seemed to abhor a slavish motive to action, as in- 
consistent with their notions of freedom and independence. 
Even strong persuasion was industriously avoided, as border- 
ing too much on dependence, and a kind of violence offered 
to the will. They dreaded slavery more than death. They 
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laid bo fines for crimes; for they had no way of exacting 
them. The atonement was voluntary. Every tribe had 
particular persons in whom they reposed a confidence, and 
unless they did something unworthy of it they were held in 
respect Their kings were distinguished sachems; the re- 
spect paid them was voluntary, and not exacted or looked 
for, nor the omission of it regarded. The sachems directed 
in their councils, and had the chief disposition of lands. To 
help their memories in treaties, they had belts of black and 
white wampum; whh these closed their periods in speeches, 
delivering more or less according to the importance of the 
matter treated of; this ceremony omitted, all they said 
passed for nothing. They treasured these belts when de* 
livered to them in treaties, kept them as the records of the 
nation, to have recourse to upon future contests. Governed 
by customs and not by laws, they greatly revered those of 
their ancestors, and followed them implicitly, They long 
remembered kindnesses, families or individuals that had 
laid themselves out to deal with, entertain and treat them 
hospitably, or even fairly in dealings, if no great kindness 
was received, were sure of their trade. This also must un- 
doubtedly be allowed, that the original and more uncorrupt, 
very seldom forgot to be grateful, where real benefits bad 
been received. 

"Notwithstanding their government was successive, it was, 
for extraordinary reasons, sometimes ordered otherwise; of 
this there is an instance in the old king Ockanickoo, who, 
before his death, at Burlington, declared himself to this ^ef- 
fects 

" <It was my desire, that my brother's son Iakkursoe, 
should come to me, and hear my last words; for him have 
I appointed king after me. 

« <>My brother's *on, This day I deliver ray heart into 
your bosom; mind me. I would have you love what is 
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good, and keep good company; refuse what is evil, and 
avoid bad company. 

"•Now having delivered my heart into your bosom, I 
also deliver my bosom to keep my heart in; be sure always 
to walk in a good path; and if any Indians should speak 
evil of Indians or christians, do not join in it, but look at 
the sun from the rising of it to the setting of the same: In 
speeches that shall be made between the Indiana and the 
christians, if any wrong or evil thing be spoken, do not join 
with that; but join with the good: When speeches are 
made, do not you speak first; be silent and let all speak be* 
fore you, and take good notice what each man speaks; and 
when you have heard all, join to that which is good. 

« iBrothrfa *ow, I would have you cleanse your ears, and 
take all foulness out, that you may hear both good and evil, 
and then join with the good and refuse the evil; and also 
cleanse your eyes, that you may see good and evil, and 
where you see evil, do not join with it, but join to that 
which is good. 

/ « iBrolher*a Son, I advise you to be plain and fair with 
mil* both Indiana and christians, as I have been; I am very 
weak, otherwise I would have spoken more/** 

In 1683, the Dutch had a house devoted to religious 
worship at Newcastle, within the territories claimed by the 
Swedes; who, at the same time, had three, viz. one on the 
island of Tenecum, one at Christiana, and one at Wicoco. 
The descendants of these first settlers now live in Glouces- 
ter county, in this state, and in Philadelphia. 

In March, 1634,Charles II. granted all the territory, call- 
ed by the Dutch New-Netherlands, to his brother the duke 
of York; and in June, 1664, the duke granted that part now 
called New-Jersey, to lord Berkley, of Stratton, and Sir 
George Carteret, jointly; who, in 1665, agreed upon cer- 
tain concessions, with the people for the government of the 
cc 
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province, and appointed Philip Carteret, Esq. their gov- 
ernor. He purchased considerable tracts of land of the In- 
dians, for small considerations) and the settlements increased. 

The Dutch took possession of the country in 1672, or 
1 673, but it was restored by the peace of Westminster, Feb. 
9, 1674. 

In consequence of the conquest made by the Dutch, and 
to obviate any objections that might be made against the 
former grant; a new patent was issued in 1 674, to the duke 
of York, for the same country. He appointed Andros his 
lieutenant, who entered on hie charge the November fol- 
lowing. In July, 1 674, New- Jersey was divided, and West 
Jersey was granted by the duke of York to the assigns of 
lord Berkley; and East Jersey to Sir G. Carteret. The di- 
vision line wastQ run from the southeast point of Little 
Egg-Harbour, on Barnegate creek, being about the middle 
between cape May and Sandy Hook, to a creek, a little be- 
low Ancocus creek, on Delaware river, thence, about 35 
miles, a strait course, along Delaware rivfir, up to lat. 41° 
40' N. This line has never been settled, but has ever since 
continued to be a subject of contention. Carteret, who had 
been expelled, with outrage, in 1072, returned again to 
East Jersey, early in 1675, and was now kindly received 
by the inhabitants, having felt the rigours of conquest, whicA 
had not been softened, but much increased by Andros. 

Jn 1675, West Jersey, which had been granted to lord 
Berkley, was sold to John Fenwick, in trust for Edward 
Bylinge. Fenwick came over with a colony, principally 
Quakers, or Friends and Baptists, and settled at Salem* 
These were the first English settlers in West Jersey. In 
1676, the interest of Bylinge in West Jersey was assigned 
to William Penn, Gavin Laurie, and Nicholas Lucas, as 
trustees, for the use of his creditors. Mutual quit-claims 
were executed between Sir George Carteret and the trus- 
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tees of Bylinge. This partition was confirmed in 17 1 9, by 
an act of the general assembly of the Jerseys. 

In 1678, the duke of York made a new grant of West 
Jersey to the assigns of lord Berkley. 

Agreeably to Sir George Carteret's will, dated Dec. 5, 
1678, East Jersey was sold, in 1682, to 12 proprietors, who 
by 12 separate deeds, conveyed one half of their interest to 
1 2 other persons, separately, in fee simple. This grant was 
confirmed to these 24 proprietors, by the duke of York, the 
same year. These 24 shares, by sales of small parts of 
them, and by these small parts being again divided among 
children of successive families, became at last subdivided 
in such a manner, as that some of the proprietors had only 
6ne 40th part of a 48th part of a 24th share. West Jersey 
was in the same condition. This created much confusion 
in the management of the general proprietors, particularly 
in regard to appointing governors. These inconveniences 
aided by other causes of complaint, which had been increas- 
ing for several years, and were fast advancing to a danger- 
ous crisis, disposed the proprietors to surrender the govern* 
ment to the crown; which was accordingly done, and accept- 
ed by Queen Ann, on the 17th of April, 1702, who imme- 
diately appointed lord Cornbury governor. Till this timely' 
the government of New- Jersey was proprietory; and forjro 
years preceding, had remained two distinct provinces; it 
now became royal, and so continued till the memorable 4th 
of July, 1776. This state was the seat of war for several 
years, during the bloody contest between Brftain and Amer- 
ica. Her losses, both of men, and property, in proportion 
to her population and wealthy were greater than those of any 
other of the thirteen states. Whe» Gen. Washington was 
retreating through the Jerseya^most forsaken by all others* 
her militia were at all time/obedient to his orders; and, 
*oc a considerable length of time composed the strength of 
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bis array. There is hardly a town in the state, that lay in 
the progress of the British army, which was not rendered 
signal by some enterprize or exploit. At Trenton the en- 
emy received a check, which may be said, with justice, to 
hare turned the tide of war. At Princeton, the seat of the 
muses, they received another, which, united, obliged them 
to retire with precipitation, and to take refuge in disgrace- 
ful winter quarters. The many military achievements pec- 
formed by the Jersey soldiers, give this state one of the first 
ranks among her sisters in a military view, and entitle hey 
to a share of praise that bears no proportion to her size, in 
jhe accomplishment of the revolution which gave independ- 
ence to our country. 

The principal ornament of this state, has been, since Us 
establishment in 1738, its college at Princeton; to which 
was annexed, in 1812, a Theological seminary. This has 
been under the government and instruction of a succession 
of some of the most distinguished men, for learning and 
piety, which our country has produced, and its fruits have 
been of incalculable benefit to the civil and religious inter- 
ests of our country. The Theological seminary is fast 
rising in reputation and usefulness, and multiplying the 
blessings of the more ancient institution with which it is as- 
sociated. 
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